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BOOK ONE 


All characters in this book are entirely 
fictitious, and no reference is intended 
to any living person. 


CHAPTER 1 


“ Messrs. Marathon Ltd. present their compliments and 
beg to return herewith the MS. entitled : 


PASSION FRUIT 


This MS. has been most sptlan considered, but Messrs. 
Marathon much regret they are unable to make any offer for its 
publication.” 


“Three teas, Blacker,” Miss Broadbent was saying. 
“Two Congress tarts and a slice of Swiss roll. And 
ene girl to see the tea is hot. Last time it was freezing 
cold.” 

‘*'Yes, Miss.” 

** And when you come back you can go for your own tea.” 

*“Got any money, Lennox?” 

Georgia Lennox ipoked up with the rejected MS. still 
= her hand. “Yes, a threepenny bit. You can have 

t.”” 

“Right. Then you'll owe me twopence ha’penny, 
and Mercer will owe fourpence.”’ 

** And you'll be all square, dear,” said Miss Mercer 
tartly. “Funny how it’s always me and Lennox that 
owes the tea money, and no one else.” 

“‘ Well, there isn’t anyone else to owe it but me, and I 
seem to be the only one that pays her money in good time.” 

Georgia finished tying up the manuscript and threw 
the completed parcel into the post basket, already full. 

“Seen Roger to-day ?’’ Miss Broadbent asked. ‘* You 
seem to be the only one working.” 

“No, I’ve not seen him, thank God.” 
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Lennox!’ said Miss Mercer, as to one who blas- 
nes. 

My dear, I’m sorry. I know how lucky I am to be 
secretary, and how beautifully he dresses and how 
y his hair is, and I just don’t care. I only know 
a rotten judge of a novel, and despises his old father 
se money gave him the education which seems to be 
adly wasted on him.” 

How you do go on, dear,” said Miss Broadbent. 
had fair, marcelled hair, a good figure and bad legs. 
clothes were neat and in good taste; her secretarial 
lities beyond reproach. She was head of the room 
‘re the three worked, Georgia taking second place by 
ue of her comparatively recent advent to the firm. 
had only been there four years. Miss Mercer took 
or place without question. She “‘ wasn’t quite up 
he work,” and was helped out by her fellows when in 
ificulty. She was short-sighted and susceptible, but 
ays willing to be taught. 

Do you think,”” she asked timidly, ‘‘ Roger has a 


No,” said Georgia, before Miss Broadbent could 
ly. “* He hasn’t got the guts.” 
‘Oh, you are awful.” 
‘I don’t believe he has either,’ Miss Mercer dreamed, 
thoughts in a happy fantasy, wherein Roger Marathon 
ided her out of a gigantic Daimler and escorted her 
oss a red carpet, while Georgia and Miss Broadbent 
ed admiration from a rainy pavement. 
‘I wouldn’t be so sure,” said Miss Broadbent, heedlessly 
ttering the vision. ‘‘He rings a Grosvenor number 
f ae alot. Ivy told me, when she was on the switch- 
ird,”’ 
‘If Ivy told everything she heard on that switchboard 

should be easy blackmailing prey,” Georgia said 
‘erly. ‘“‘T’ve seen her listening 1n myself. You can 
x the click, too, when she presses the key.” 
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“I don’t know that I blame her,” said Miss Broadbent. 
“Pretty dull, you know, alone in that telephone room 
all day. Anyway, she’s not as bad as that Miss Watson 
that used to be here. She picked all the pieces out of 
dead oe baskets and stuck them together again. No, 
it’s nothing to laugh at, Lennox. She got the sack for 
it.”” 

The telephone on Georgia’s desk rang twice. 

‘Hallo. Yes, Mr. Marathon. No, I’m doing nothing. 
Ill come up straight away.” 

Miss Mercer followed her with envious eyes, and when 
the door closed, still gazed at it as though hypnotised. 

““ Wonder what se wants P”’ said Miss Broadbent, and 
received the tea from Blacker without comment. 

Georgia clattered up the brass-edged stairs, left the 
invoicing room on her right, and entered one with a 
ground-glass door marked PRIVATE. She came, as 
instructed, without knocking, but the Sales Manager, 
harassed and blue-eyed, was with young Marathon. 

Marathon did not look up as his secretary entered. 
*“* Wait a minute,” he said sharply. ‘‘ I’m nearly through.” 

Georgia stood idly by the mantelpiece and allowed 
her thoughts to drift. She had the secretarial faculty of 
following the conversation though appearing not to do 
so. Outside the long windows Fleet Street was misted 
with the early November afternoon that crept already from 
the river. Lights were on in shop windows and inside 
the buses. Chimneys were black against a leaden sky. 
There was fog close at hand, pressing down over the city, 
threatening the suburbs. 

** That will do, Cherrill. I'd like to see Burrows when 
he gets in. No—wait—I shan’t be here. To-morrow 
morning tell him. Ten sharp.” 

Cherrill went, winking at Georgia as he passed. 

‘* Now, Miss Lennox, will you go on an errand for me? ”’ 

*“ Of course,”’ said Georgia. 

*“Thank you.” Despite his customary self-assurance, 
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athon seemed a little uncomfortable. ‘‘ The fact 
want you, if you will, to buy some stockings for me.”’ 
Golf stockings P ”’ 
Oh, no. Not for me. Ladies’ stockings.” 
eorgia’s face never altered. “I see. hat size and 
t sort of price?” 
iarathon looked baffled. His dark, slightly shifty 
searched hers. He had wavy hair, a weak chin and 
rgerated clothes. 

bout nine, or nine and a half. I don’t know what 
°. How much are stockings ? ” 
About seven and eleven.” Georgia was enjoying 
aan ** And does she like clocks ? And what sort of 
ur 9? 
[arathon looked more confused than ever. 
I’m sure I don’t know. I'll leave it to you. Get 
t you like.” He took a blue sealskin wallet from 
_ oe “‘Here’s three pounds. Will that be 
a 
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Yes, easily. Shali I just choose what I think you will 

Yes, do.” His glance travelled to her legs. ‘* The 

e colour as yours, I should think.” 

reorgia’s mouth twitched. She kept her gaze fastened 

Marathon’s Old Harrovian tie. 

Go now, will you?’’ he said anxiously. “I want 

eave at five, if I can.” 

he took the money, collected his empty tea-cup and went, 

Me the cup in the invoicing room on her way down. 
hat a time you’ve been,” said Miss Broadbent. 

seorgia took her bag and started to make up her face. 

Going out?” asked Miss Mercer. 

seotpia nodded. ‘‘I have news for you, mes enfants. 

zer has a girl.” 

How do you know ?”’ 

ihe flung the three pounds on the desk in front of her. 

‘Look there. That, if you please, is to buy half a 
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dozen pairs of stockings. He doesn’t know the size. 
He doesn’t know the colour. He doesn’t know the 
poe “Tl leave it to you. Get what youlike.” The 
ittle simp doesn’t even have his own ideas on the sort of 
wares his girl should wear.” 

“Well, I never,” said Miss Broadbent. ‘‘ Fancy his 
sending you out for something like that. What a cheek!” 

Georgia jammed a nigger felt hat over one eye and 
buckled the belt of her brown coat. ‘‘Off we go. Any- 
one want anything, while I’m out?” 

“Where will you go, dear? Up West?” 

“Swan & Edgar, I think. Or Marshalls.” 

*‘ Hurry up, then, duck.” 

She clattered downstairs and out into Fleet Street. 
It was cold, and growing rapidly darker as the fog thickened. 
The pavements were busy with office boys hurrying to 
the post, and girls going out to tea. Young men sat in 
Lyons’, with their hats on, eating buttered buns. News- 
boys dodged, shouting, across the street. Georgia saw 
a Number 9 bus coming towards her, judged her time and 
swung on board a second before it accelerated and roared 
away towards the west. The conductor grinned and 
caught her arm. He said: “’Old tight,”’ and thrust her 
carefully inside. 

Alone in her corner she stared out of the window, but 
saw nothing of the shifting panorama of the London 
streets. She was following a harassed subaltern through 
the conjectured activities of the winter afternoon, seein 
the blank windows of the barracks, the windy square, an 
dusk gathering over the roofs. A bugle sang, and she 
heard the grate of rifle butts on asphalt. Lights dawned 
in the windows, and somewhere a gramophone was playing. 
An imagined stage for the imagined playing of one she 
loved. And the sun went down at the end of Piccadilly 
as her omnibus fled towards the west. 

At Piccadilly Circus she got off and went into Swan 
& Edgar’s. It was warm and bright and scented, filled 
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with people. They were mostly women, mostly a little 
ill-tempered, but Georgia disregarded them and went 
happily towards the stockings. She was so seldom at 
liberty when the shops were open. It was a treat to 
stroll about at four o'clock in the afternoon, as though 
time were of no consequence and rejected manuscripts 
no concern of hers. She saw at this time an unfamili 

London, the tea-time of the leisured. Here was money, 
here was the place to spend it, a dazzling bazaar of silk 
and lace and leather, warmed and lighted, coaxing money. 

When she had finished, it was past four and quite dark. 
The lamps shone along Piccadilly. She caught a bus in 
a traffic block, and read the paper of the man sitting next 
to her all the way back to the office. 

*‘Let’s look, dear,’ said Miss Mercer, who, during 
Georgia’s absence, had been imagining herself as the radiant 
if somewhat confused recipient of the stockings. 

Miss Broadbent slid the knots undone with a paper- 
knife, and extracted the contents of the box. She said 
aw : “ What a pity you got them all the same 
colour.” 

Georgia was busy at the glass. She had fair, soft hair 
like a child’s and a wide forehead. Her eyes slanted 
at the corners, but her mouth was too wide and her cheek- 
bones too high. “ Foreign-looking,” had been Miss 
Mercer’s comment. 

“ They’re not all the same. Three pairs are lighter than 
the others.”’ 

“Oh, yes, that’s right. I should slip up with them 
now, duck. It’s just on five.” 

Marathon was pacing the room with his hat on. 

“* Well done, Miss Lennox. I shall get away in time.”’ 

He gingerly took the stockings out and unfolded them. 
** Those will do excellently. Was there any change ?”’ 

She handed it to him, and watched him count the coins 
before putting them away in his pigskin purse. Her 
opinion of men who carried their money in purses was well 
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known to Miss Broadbent and Miss Mercer. He picked 
up a er of a lene yellow gloves and an umbrella. 

‘Well, good night, Miss Lennox. Any news for me?” 

** I’ve some readers’ reports for you to see to-morrow.” 

“Right. Has Dr. Stevenson reported on the new 
Blake yet ?” 

“Yes. I don’t think we shall be able to accept it. 
It seems to be about a brothel.” 

Marathon looked upset. ‘‘ What a pity. Perhaps he 
could alter it, and make it a hotel.” 

Georgia followed him out of the room, but at the top 
of the stairs he stood aside for her to pass. She went 
back to her own room, for she heard the telephone ringing. 
Miss Broadbent was sitting on the fender, cooing into 
the mouthpiece. 

“Is that you, Stan? Yes dear. No, not too bad to-day. 
... Yes, I could manage a quarter to seven ... What? 
... Yes, dear, of course I do... Good-bye, dear....” 

“Going out?” Georgia asked. 

“Yes. Stan wants me to go to the pictures. Not 
mee him to ring up at this time. He must have got off 
early.”’ 

“* Did Roger like his stockings ? ” 

*“* Oh, yes, I think so. He didn’t look at them properly, 
and then bundled them all up again so they looked awful. 
I told him Blake’s new book was about a brothel, and he 
said perhaps he could alter it to an hotel. He is the worst 
sort of fool.” 

Miss Mercer looked uncomfortable at the mention of a 
brothel, and typed very quickly for a couple of lines, where- 
upon she made a mistake and had to rub it out. 

The telephone on Georgia’s desk rang again. 4 

** Hallo, my sweet,” the receiver croaked. 

“Who is that?’”? Her heart was beating so hard that 
she could scarcely hear the reply. 

** Me, darling. Bill. I’ve got a night’s leave, on my way 
through to Netheravon.”’ 
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**Darling, how marvellous. Listen, come and have 
supper at the flat. Will you? Would you like that? 
It’s cheaper than going out. How are you ? ” 

“Very fit. Frightfully busy, and God knows if I shall 
pass into this damned course. Are youall right? Busy?” 

‘No. I mean, no, I’m not busy. Yes, I am well. 
What. ... No, don’t have another three minutes. I'll 
have supper ready at half-past seven. Good-bye, darling.” 

She hung up the receiver, seized Miss Broadbent and 
whirled her round the room, until she was brought to a 
stop by banging heavily into the safe. 

** He’s coming to London, Broadbent, do you realise ? 
He’ll be here by half-past seven. And I never even 
knew.” 

“Is that your boy?” asked Miss Mercer. ‘‘ You do 
make me laugh, Lennox. You never seem to bother much 
about anything else, but the moment you so much as have 
a postcard from him——-” 

“Well, of course. Nothing else does matter. The 
firm doesn’t matter. Books don’t matter. I don’t give 
a damn if I never see Roger again.” 

** Don’t suppose you will,” said Miss Broadbent. “ He’ll 
oy elope to-night. What would you do then, 

ercer ?” 

Miss Mercer went very red and pretended not to hear. 

** J believe it’s Mercer he bought the stockings for,” said 
Georgia. “I think he’s loved you from afar for a very long 
time, Mercer, and to-night he means to declare his passion. 
Hence the stockings and the yellow gloves.” 

“You’re not a bit funny, either of you. Anyway, he 
does behave like a gentleman, and the way you go on, 
Lennox, mooning about your boy, and talking about 
brothels ”? She stopped suddenly, left her desk and 
her typing and ran out of the room. 

sg dear,” said Georgia. ‘“‘ Was I mean to her, 
Broadbent ? ” 

“Well, I shouldn’t tease her about Roger, dear, if I 
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were you. She’s always been a bit sensitive, and I think she 
is rather gone on him, between you and me. Not havin 
a boy of her own, you know. Ever since she finishe 
with Ernie she’s been a bit sensitive.” 

Georgia went to her desk and started to file some 
carbons that lay in a basket. The day assumed sudden 
significance ; it rose from the level tenor of days that had 
been and days that were to come, gilded with the radiance 
of his arrival, which flung into high relief the trivial 
moments that had composed it. Missing her bus that 
morning, lunch at the Tricity with a woman from Newnes, 
the journey for her stockings, the superb moment when his 
voice had reached her. 

Miss Mercer returned, a little tearful. 

“I’m sorty,”’ Georgia said penitently. ‘I didn’t mean 
ae be hateful, honestly I didn’t. Will you please forget 
it?” 

Miss Mercer’s answer was drowned in a gulp, but she 
was understood to say that she would forget all that had 
been said. Miss Broadbent handed round some sweets 
and peace was restored. 

Georgia left at ten minutes to six, and reached her bus- 
stop in Bishop’s Road at twenty to seven. She bought 
steak and onions and potatoes and cheese and beer. Flowers 
seemed scarce and expensive, but she found some chrysan- 
themums on a barrow and added them to her burden. She 
walked up Porchester Road, happily dropping parcels and 
retrieving them herself. She reached her own front door 
just before seven. Looking for the key necessitated more 
delay, and she was not changed and the flat tidied until 
almost half-past. The flat consisted of a bed-sitting-room, 
a bathroom, and a gas stove in a minute scullery beyond. 
She had furnished it herself, with articles looted from her 
parents’ house in the country and added to as she could 
afford it from her salary at Marathons. The small allowance 
an uncle, now dead, had left her she put away each month. 
It was intended as an assurance that she and Bill would one 
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day get married, in the remote chance of his being able to 
pay his bills and obtain his commanding officer’s consent. 

She laid the table with a clean cloth and the scanty supply 
of silver and glass that she possessed. The chrysanthemums 
she put on the mantelpiece and in the centre of the table, 
shaggy reminders of the winter countryside and the brown 
uniformity of a November garden. She missed the country 
sometimes, with its misty sunsets and still nights, the wind 
calling round the chimneys, and underneath the dark 
the first pregnant stirrings of the spring. But her 
heart was in London, her understanding with the kind, 
uncomplaining people around her, the typists and the porters 
and the office-boys, individuals in the maze of industry 
in which she lived. She shared with them rush hours and 
lunch hours and the heavenly Sunday mornings, buses and 
Kensington Gardens, weekly pay envelopes and the fear of 
dismissal, united to them by the bond of work shared. 

The flat smelt strongly of onions when the door-bell 
rang. This, then, was the moment for which she had been 
waiting, the pinnacle towards which the whole day had 
been an ascent. 

He said: ‘‘ My sweet,” and put his arms round her, 
so that she neither knew nor cared they stood on the door- 
step in the Seat old of a street lamp. 

He was followed into the hall by a bloodhound pupp 
on achain. Its ears flapped as it walked, it had huge soft 
feet like boxing-gloves and its eyes wept as it looked at her. 
eaves down on her knees and put her arms round its 
neck. 

“ Bill, what heaven. Is it yours ? ”’ 

“No, I’m looking after it for Skinner. He’s on the 
Small Arms course, and they mayn’t take dogs.” 

“'What’s its name ?”’ 

“Cerberus. He looks so miserable always I could cry, 
but I think he’s quite happy. Look, sweet, take him a 
second, and I’ll bring my case in out of the taxi.”’ 

He went out again across the pavement. Cerberus, left 
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behind, strained at his chain and cried softly in his throat. 
He took not the slightest notice of Georgia. When Bill 
came back he stopped crying and flopped upstairs after 
them, skating uncertainly on the linoleum. e smell of 
onions drifted to them down the stairs. 

“« That’s our supper,” Georgia said and shut the door 
behind them. ‘“‘ Take your coat off, darling, and sit down 
and have a cigarette. Food’s nearly ready.’ 

When she came back to the sitting-room from the scullery 
he was on the floor in front of the fire, still in his overcoat, 
reading the paper. He had a square, short face like a kitten, 
angry blue eyes and ruffled hair. His moustache was 
conventional and his chin had a cleft in it. 

“ Darling, take your overcoat off, and have some beer.” 

*'Yes,”’ said Bill, cheering up at once. ‘* What a lovely 
supper. Can we start now?” 

“* Just coming in. Here, open this and there’s a glass 
on the table.” 

She heard him go through into the bathroom, talkin 
to Cerberus as he went. She was so happy it was absurd, 
through the knowledge that he was with her, that he loved 
her, and that one day, however distant, their lives would 
lie together. 

Over supper she said: ‘‘ How’s Malcolm ?” 

** Just as foul as usual. We had a lovely interview the 
other day. He told me my wine and cigarette bill was too 
big, so I told him that the only alternative would be to buy 
everything outside the Mess, as several other officers I could 
name did already.” 

** What did he say 2?” 

** Oh, that he hardly felt I was justified in making such 
an observation, and candidly he saw no reason for me to 
do as I suggested.” 

“But surely, wine and cigarettes are the chief things 
out of which the Mess makes its money ? ” 

** Of course they are.” 

“Then why should he object?” 
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* Because, my dear girl, the Brigadier comes round and 
sees my wine bill is five pounds, and says: ‘ This is a very 
large amount, Legrange. Has this officer private means P’” 
And Malcolm sicher has to say yes, I have, which is a lie, 
or I haven’t, and then he gets a raspberry for allowing 
pe subalterns to spend their beggarly pay on intoxicating 

uor.”’ 

““ My God, what a life! Suppose Marathon had to see 
all my lunch checks from Lyons, and gave me a row every 
time they were more than a shilling ? ” 

“A shilling’s not enough for lunch, anyway,” Bill said 
lovingly. ‘‘ You'll get so thin, darling. You're very thin 
now, do you know that ? ” 

He put a hand out suddenly and seized hers. ‘“‘ And I 
love you, too. Do you know that?” 

“‘ Have some more onions ? ” 

“Thank you. Do you know, darling, this is the first 
really hot meal I’ve had for weeks. Everything is always 
cold in that Mess, heaven knows why.” 

Georgia cleared away the remains of the steak and brought 
in the cheese. 

“‘ Some more beer, darling, please.” 

They washed up Hilasiousls. with Bill drying; the total 
casualties were two plates and a glass. Cerberus was fed, 
and the china put away, and they came back to the sofa, 
pulling it across in front of the gas fire. 

He said quietly: ‘“‘ Have you missed me?” 

She nodded, with her face close to his, so that he saw 
the shadow of her lashes on her cheek, and the glintin 
hair falling away from her forehead. She was thin an 
light against his shoulder. 

“ve been so lonely. I do hate being away from you. 
I resent not knowing where you are. I try to follow you, 
hour by hour, through my silly, crowded day. I think of 
you in buses, and in Marathon’s room, and in cinemas, and 
in other people’s arms, dancing and going home with them 
in taxis. And I feel silly and cheated and ignominious, 
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because you belong to me and I ought to be with you, to 
have the right to take you in taxis myself, and tell everyone 
else to go to hell.” 

She only said: “‘ Darling .. .” 

a y sweet, I can’t go on without you much longer. 
It’s hell. We never do anything but go away from each 
other. Our lives are spent on railway stations and in cars 
and other people’s houses. Darling, I am so tired of living 
in suit-cases. I’ve done it all my life, ever since I was a 
baby. Private school, public school, Sandhurst, and now 
this bloody army. I don’t want to live in the Mess any 
more. I want my own home and peace. I want you, 
darling, so desperately.” 

Their kisses were blind, despairing. They were young 
and lonely and in love, and the whole world seemed a 
conspiracy to keep them apart. 

She said: “‘ Darling, chuck it. Send in your papers, and 
come and get a job in town. This place is big enough for 
us both to start with. Why go on with a profession you 
hate, with no money and no future? Cut your losses now, 
and get out before it is too late.” 

He said savagely: “‘ How can I get out? I’m up to my 
eyes in debt. I haven’t a bean except my pay, and the instant 
my papers are accepted my creditors will be after me like 
a pack of wolves.’ 

She put his arms aside and got up from the sofa. “ Can’t 
you pay them in instalments ? You could earn as much as 
you're getting now, at any rate, and with fewer expenses.” 

“Who would employ me? What am I good for, after 
all this ruinous education and training and outfitting ? 
I’m not a practical proposition. I can’t write shorthand, 
I can only just use a typewriter. My languages are public- 
school standard and my knowledge of business nil. Why 
should people, busy Pe le, bother with me, when they 
can get secondary schoolboys with twice my knowledge 
and twice my capacity for office routine ? If I were chucked 
out to-morrow, I would probably starve before I found a 
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»b that would keep me in bread and cheese. Don’t you 
eep It’s all such waste. Private school and Wellington 
nd the R.M.C. Boosted up with tradition and loyalty and 
ovely expensive clothes, for what ? To be blown to pieces 
x tot on barbed wire to save the country for a lot of 
lasted politicians and profiteers. That’s all I’m good for, 
larling. My God, what a career! They even intrude 
nto my most private and sacred life. They won’t even let 
ne marry the woman I love.” 

He stopped abruptly, his hair ruffled and his eyes hot like 
hose of an angry chile She went to him and put his arms 
‘ound her again. 

“I got laughed at to-day, for loving you so much.” 

““l’m beginning to think it’s a laughing matter myself. 
Falling in love with a penniless subaltern, laden with debts. 
My only merit, darling, is that I adore you. What do your 
parents say? Do they think I’m after you for your 
money ? ”’ 

“TY haven’t asked their opinion. They’ve never 
mentioned you so far. They wouldn’t.” 

“Why not?” 

“Mother is far too busy wondering whether the aphis 
has got at the Dorothy Perkins, and i don’t think father 
honestly cares whether I’m alive or dead.” 

“* How long since you went down there ? ”’ 

“About a month. Darling, they’re impossible. They 
erect a barrier and refuse to make so much as a peep-hole 
through which to see the other side.”’ 

He tapped a cigarette on his case and lit it. A taxi ground 
its way past, and in the next flat a gramophone was playing. 
London lay muffled in fog, all its splendour and its sadness 
blotted into nothingness. And hidden in its heart the two 
of them faced the future which seemed to be denied to 
them for ever. 

“Where are you sleeping ? ” 

*€ Turkish bath, I think. It’s cheap.” 

‘I wish you could stay here,” she said wistfully. “‘ We 
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must both have a lot of rather useless self-control.” He 
did not reply, and she said suddenly : “‘ Do you think we’re 
losing our sense of humour, always being separated and 
worried and kept apart ? I often think I am.” 

He took her ae < into his arms. ‘* You talk too much, 
my love. Kiss me instead. You will find it so much more 
enjoyable.” 

She lay against his shoulder again, and presently he saw 
that she was asleep. She looked so young and unprotected 
that his heart ached for her. And he thought of his debts 
and his work and the monotony of his life, until he, too, 
fell asleep. And the dog Cerberus watched them, his 
head on his clumsy paws and his eyes red in the firelight. 
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T was not until after war broke out that Viola Lennox 

took her two children and went to live in the country. 
She had married six years before, in a prosperous and self- 
Satished England. Walter Lennox, thin and silent and 
aloof, had seen her first at Brighton, walking along the 
front. They met again, that same evening, and in a week 
they were engaged. His parents were dead, he was a 
member of the Stock Exchange, and she had a little money 
of her own. A widowed mother was only too anxious 
to see her happily disposed of, and they were married in 
two months’ time. 

Childbirth held no terrors for her, and first a son and then 
a daughter arrived with very little trouble and a great deal 
of expense. But they were comfortably off, and the large 
house in Princes Gate more than adequate for the four of 
them. In fact, it was too large, and, Viola proving a sea 
lessly incompetent housekeeper, they sold it and moved to 
Ovington Gardens. They went to the sea in August, usually 
to a draughty and expensive hotel at Brighton. For the 
rest of the year, London held Viola’s interests. She played 
bridge, then becoming fashionable, she went shopping and 
took the children in the Park when she had any free after- 
noons. They were both fair and thin and aloof, preferring 
each other’s company to that of their nurse or mother. 
They would talk together, endlessly, walking a little ahead 
of Nanny down the Broad Walk or round the Albert 
Memorial, always in agreement, always just out of earshot. 
At home, things were not so harmonious, for Giles always 
wanted the rocking-horse and Georgia early expressed an 
erotic horror of dolls. It was no use Nanny trying to 
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persuade her into cherishing the costly specimens that 
appeared so regularly at istmas and on_ birthdays. 

eorgia preferred a dirty woollen cat with only one eye, 
inappropriately named Snowball, and given her by Giles. 
Viola, with memories of her own childhood spent oe 
an inanimate and adored family, gave up the uneq 
struggle and selected dogs and tigers and pigs when buying 
presents. 

She had little or nothing to do with the bringing-up of 
her children. Walter liked her to go out with Kim in the 
evenings, and as her bridge kept her busy till six or even 
after, she left Giles and Georgia almost entirely to Nanny. 
All her life she had striven to do the right thing ; always 
she had ended by deputing someone else to do it for her, 
knowing at the back of her mind that it would be done so 
much more efficiently. She would go down to the kitchen 
in the morning, prepared to plan the meals a couple of days 
in advance, and then go out to select the best and cheapest 
of the markets. Always it would end the same way. 
She would leave it to Cook, the menus and the shopping 
and the paying of the books, so that the reins of manage- 
ment were never in her hands, the housekeeping cheques 
grew larger and larger, until Walter protested, and she made 
a fresh resolve to herself, and went down to the kitchen 
with her mind made up once more. And once more she 
came away, having again done nothing. 

In August, 1914, her world vanished. Walter left 
the Stock Exchange and got a commission in the Devonshire 
Regiment. They let the London house, and stored the 
furniture. They found rooms at Farnborough, and moved 
the children and Nanny to rooms at Brighton, while she 
stayed near Walter’s training camp until he went abroad. 
He was, she knew, unsuited to be a soldier, and when she 
was alone she was afraid for him. He was sensitive and 
particular, and fond of his home. He liked things orderly, 
and his meals well cooked, setting great store by physical 
comfort and good management. 
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The day before he sailed, they went to Dover and spent 
the night at the Lord Warden. He made a fuss over the 
soup at dinner, and for a minute she lost her patience, 
siding with the waiter in his respectful explanation. But 
it was only fora moment. She realised then that she might 
never see Walter again, that he might become only a name 
in a printed list, a huddled figure trampled into Flanders 
mud. Soup would then be of no importance to him. He 
would be remote from it all, dignified by death. 

But he did not die. He survived the four years, coming 
home at irregular intervals, each time more silent and more 
a stranger. After his first leave she knew she had lost him 
for ever, that the Walter she had known and loved had 
vanished as utterly as though he had been killed. He had 
left part of Hinnselé behind, in a world of which she knew 
nothing, of which future generations would know nothing. 
His love for her and for the children was still alive, but it 
was indefinite, seen only in flashes, as though through 
mist. The real Walter, the essential mind of the man, had 
been withdrawn from her for all time. He had seen a 
world that women would never see, nor England, set so 
securely in her seas, a world where only men were of 
consequence, their shared agony the bond between them. 

en on leave it was as though utter silence closed in 
around him, so that he walked through a world painted, 
unreal. His wife, the warmth and comfort of her love, the 
children’s hands clinging to his, a soft bed and decently 
served food, he felt that he had no right to these things. 
Unless the War ceased, so that his comrades in arms might 
share them with him, he felt ashamed that they were his. 
He could not describe to her his feelings, his memories, 
incidents from that world of his to which she could have 
no access. His batman, shot at his side and left, sobbing, 
in the mud, while they went on under the barrage; a 
se a pay caught on wire, serving as a target for snipers, 
while four men died trying to get him in; his horse, dis- 
embowelled and screaming on the Menin Road; a dead 
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gunner whom he lifted from a shell-hole, to find no face, 
only a pulp. This was war, shorn of all glory and romance, 
a war to be fought by men in a world known only to 
themselves. And in that wilderness of death he had 
forgotten how to be himself. 

They had little money left when he came back. They 
took a maisonette in Prince of Wales’s Terrace, kept one 
maid, and Viola tried to look after the children herself. 
Giles was now at his private school, and Georgia going to 
a day school in Cromwell Road. Walter went back to the 
Stock Exchange, a little greyer, a little more silent, as men 
grow, having seen so many die. For a time things went 
well; people were making money again, the inevitable 

ost Wat boom had begun. Giles was preparing to go to 
arlborough, and Georgia was sent to a larger school, 
in Eastbourne. Viola took up the threads of her lost life. 
They left the maisonette and took their old house back. 
But to Viola it was as though she lived with a stranger, 
someone remote, intangible, a ghost sleeping at her side. 

He tried to be kind, to join in her laughter and her 
trivial, sufficient day. But always he would see scarred 
earth and a weeping sky, crumpled figures of men and 
horses, a shattered tree, patient as eternity. He had left 
some part of him there, that would not allow him to forget, 
that cried to him through a London drawing-room: “ You 
have no right here, while we lie rotting and unavenged.” 
He would wake, screaming, in the night. For him the 
world rocked again, hurled skywards in the thunder of the 

ns. 

Thus, war and Walter Lennox, never destined for a 
soldier, now bound for all eternity to those he had left 
behind, hating the living because they were not silent and 
forgotten, as the friends who had once fought beside him. 
He found himself watching his own son, resenting his 
health and intelligence and his high spirits, because he had 
seen so many young men throw aside those things for ever, 
yielding up their right to beget sons. He resented even 
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his own wife, because their joint passion had begotten this 
son, whose future was assured by the death of the men he 
mourned. He brooded over the state of post-War England ; 
its raw gaiety rasped his nerves. He felt irritated by the 
men among whom he worked, although most of them had 
been his comrades in arms. He hated their breezy good 
humour, their power to make money, money fertilized 
as it were by the bodies of those who had died. 

Gradually, his thoughts grew less bitter. He no longer 
woke, screaming, in the London dawn. He dwelt now 
almost entirely in the past, not hating the present, only 
despising it. He went about more with Viola, tried to 
i her, and helped her to enjoy her life. She had always 

een good to him, patient and loving. Her hopeless 
incompetence no longer annoyed him. It seemed un- 
important, beside all that had happened to him. If the food 
were cold and the flowers badly done, these were small 
things. He became indifferent to the petty irritations of 
life, crowded trains and theatres, a bad table at a restaurant, 
a servant who was rude. He took Georgia about with him 
when she was home from school, listened to her, tried to 
grasp what she thought about life. This, then, so long as 
there was money. 

In 1924 Giles left Marlborough and went to Cambridge. 
He did well for his first year, worked hard and proved a 
reasonable cricketer. Then, at the beginning of his second 
year, he became friendly with an idle and experienced 
young man called Harvey. Harvey had money and no 
need to work. He spent his days riding and shooting, and 
his evenings were devoted to a club he had started amon 
second-year undergraduates. They played roulette an 
chemin-de-fer and bridge for absurdly high points and 
side bets. Giles won at his first visit and went again, 
admiring Harvey and his bored attitude towards life. 
Enthusiasms were barred. Giles became lazy, indulging in 
a mental drawl. He dropped his games, smoked and drank 
too much, and every night played bridge, thinking himself 
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good enough to hold his own. He was not. At the end 
of the term he found himself owing a hundred and twenty 
unds, with no means of paying it. 

At first he did not worry. It was too conventional a 
situation ; ridiculous that he should find himself in it at 

There must be some way out. But the bank refused 
an overdraft without a guarantee. Harvey’s account was 
in a deplorable condition and he could give no assistance. 
There was no course open to him, save an appeal to Walter. 

Walter paid his debts. But all confidence, all friendship 
between them was at an end. Giles’s tutor had written about 
the falling off in his work, his bad companions, his decline 
at games. For Walter, he no longer hadason. Of him he had 
hoped so much. He could not look upon it as a normal 
man would have done, an idiotic episode in a boy’s life, 
to be forgiven and forgotten. Was it for this that he had 
faced four years of agony? When so many young men 
had flung their lives away, could not his own son, spared 
those years, reward in some way their sacrifice ? His mind 
was no longer normal. He grudged all living youth, 
remembering only the racked bodies of the generation 
that had gone before. 

He took Giles away from Cambridge and found him a 
place in a stockbroker’s office. For six months he worked 
well, then became bored, and, therefore, idle. There were 
endless scenes, endless arguments. Viola was torn between 
her husband and her son, sympathising with Walter, yet 
realising that the vital energy of the boy must be devoted 
to that which interested him. He wanted, suddenly, to 
fly. He thought of nothing but aeroplanes. His room was 
littered with photographs, models, technical magazines. 
His friends became doubtful young men with eager eyes, 
whose conversation was solely of flights made or in prospect, 
of cloud and wind and sea. Giles dreamed of a far horizon, 
the world flung as a turning sphere below his wings, 
Moscow and Aleppo and Baghdad no oo ie cities, but | 
stopping-places, as stations on a surburban line. 
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Je got his way. Walter paid a premium for him to 
= the shops of an aircraft manufacturing firm in the 
th of England, found lodgings for him in the bleak 
ustrial town and paid a monthly allowance into the local 
tk on which he could draw. Giles left London one rainy 
rch afternoon in 1928 to start the career that was one day 
lead him half across the world. 

Viola saw him off, worried and depressed, yet thankful 

his happiness. Georgia was still at school, and with 

ilter to herself she might comfort him again, build u 

ai more his pride in his son that had been so abruptly 

ken. 

The incidents of the past year had unsettled Walter. He 

came nervy. He began again to wake, screaming, in the 

rht. His daily work troubled him; the noise, the hurry, 
> journey home in the evening by crowded train upset 

n. His hold on himself was relaxing; he lost the 
itiousness that had, although never providing him with a 
ttnership, kept him comfortably off, with a substantial 
nk balance. He listened to people at whom a year before 

would have laughed ; he bought shares on a larger scale 
an he could afford ; he held on to them a little longer than 
udence dictated; became panicky, sold them at the 
rong moment, tried to recoup by buying others, and 
lished up one evening at home with a screaming fit of 
rsteria in the drawing-room. ‘The family doctor, called 
ra terrified Viola, ondered him into a nursing home, with 
mmplete rest and no connection with business for at least 
month. When Walter became que enough to be given 
newspaper he realised that his life’s savings had vanished. 
ar some railway and shipping shares, bringing in perhaps 
ve hundred a year, he was a poor man. 

“But I can’t go and live in the country,” he insisted to 
1e doctor. “I’ve lost every penny I had in this damn fool 
onsolidated swindle. I’m a half commission man; I must 
o to the City every day. How can I act for my clients, 
aw can I make money, stuck down in the country ? ” 
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“I don’t know,” his doctor said heartlessly, ‘“‘ and I don’t 
care. My concern is to heal your body; if you don’t do 
as I you it will be someone else’s concern to heal your 
mind.” 

Viola, also, was against him. Behind his back she sold 
the house in Ovington Gardens ; she and Georgia, home 
now from Paris, took a small house near Great Missenden. 
Walter was in the nursing home for six weeks. When he 
came out of it, he found all preparations for the family 
departure complete. 

“I assure you,” the doctor had said, “ that unless he 
leaves London and the Stock Exchange, and settles down 
to a quiet country life, without troubling about clients and 
shares, I cannot be answerable for his sanity. The War 
cracked something, neither I nor anyone else can tell you 
what, but he cannot stand mental strain. ‘The rush and 
noise and constant demands on the brain which his present 
life entails are the worst things for him.” 

He was long and thin and tired, and he had seen many 
men die. His eyes were kind behind their glasses. She 
said: “ But are you sure? Shall I take him to a nerve 
specialist, or one of these new psycho-analysts ? ” 

“Take him where you like, my dear,” said the doctor, 
and picked up his hat. He had brought Georgia and Giles 
into the world ; he had seen a slow, gas-lit London change 
into the roaring tyrant that it is to-day. He stood on 
ceremony with no one. “ Damned lot of quacks and 
charlatans. If you’ve got the money to throw away, by 
all means throw it there. But unless you listen to what I 
say you will have a lunatic for a husband in two years.” 

Viola said good-bye to London for ever, and became the 
wife of a poor man, with one incompetent servant, a garden 
and a dog. Georgia came too, spending her days half- 
heartedly playing tennis or bridge, shopping with her mother 
ot taking the dog for a walk. Walter was impossible to 
live with. He grumbled at the food, at the maid, at Georgia, 
at the weather. He stopped Giles’s allowance, and when the 
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boy wrote for advice did not answer. He was a fool and 
his son was a failure. The four of them could not live on 
five hundred a year. Giles must fend for himself. 

In the end it was Georgia who rebelled. She had saved 
a little of her pocket-money while she was in France, and 
with this she paid for secretarial lessons in the town four 
miles from her home. She cycled there and back every day 
for six months, through rain and wind and damp country 
fogs, seeing beyond the boredom and discomfort the day of 
her independence. She worked desperately hard, studying 
every evening after she reached home, learning book- 
keeping and commercial French, as well as shorthand and 
oe Her Bsc let her alone. Walter was 

isinterested, and Viola, seeing what lay before them, 
wished only for her daughter’s freedom. When she 
returned from a week-end in London with the news that 
she had a job, Viola said good-bye to the last link with her 

ast. 
: She saw herself growing old and shabby and futile, 
blundering over the housekeeping, her clothes becomin 
untidy and out-of-date, her friends Aicinterested: her husband 
a stranger. Had you asked her why she felt thus about 
circumstances in which so many lived in happiness she 
could not have told you; she could not have explained 
the blind, unreasoning depression that blotted the landscape 
of her future. After all, you could have argued, thousands 
of people live on five hundred a year and are happy and 
contented. You have your husband alive and well, when 
SO many women’s husbands were blinded or maimed or 
blown to pieces; you have a comfortable house, a maid, 
a little garden. Why, then, should you feel as though all 
a had gone? And she could not have told you, 
could not have explained her dread of the years that must 
trail past, each slower, more rae. dt than its predecessor, 
with Walter a stranger, and her children engrossed in the 
task of living, away from her s de. 

She could not have told you, or anyone else. There was 
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left to her nothing but monotony, uniformity and the 
knowledge of a life wasted. And it was this that hurt her 
most, nagging at her peace of mind, tormenting her with 
the thoughts of all that she might once have been. 


II 


The first question Georgia was asked when she went 
to Marathons was: “ Miss Lennox, have you got a boy ? ”’ 
And she would remember always the thrill of satisfaction 
with which she was able to answer “ yes.” Three years 
before, Bill Sarony, then a cadet at Sandhurst, had kissed 
her most competently, and made it reasonably clear that he 
intended to do so again. She had known him then three 
weeks, after meeting at the June Ball at Sandhurst. She had 
been introduced to him quite early in the evening, in a whirl 
of uniforms and flags, and they had wandered the grounds 
together, yaa young and very silent. Others, more 
enterprising, kissed their partners behind the bunting in 

e ae or concealed themselves artfully in the 
shrubbery. Bill seemed to prefer walking about, smoking 
a great many cigarettes and discussing the affair of an 
Egyptian cadet who had been given a horse-ball the week 
before. Georgia displayed a creditable interest in the results 
of this experiment ; they became friendly, he asked for her 
telephone number, and, surprisingly enough, rang her up 
two nights afterwards. That was in 1926. Their friendship 
continued, a cool and impersonal one, for three years. 
Bill obtained his commission, and joined his regiment in 
the early spring of 1927. In 1929, after desultory corres- 
pondence and few kisses, she obtained her job at Marathons, 
and travelled daily to London with a season ticket. After 
six months she announced her intention of leaving home, 
and took a room in a Bayswater boarding-house. 

Here, too, was a ‘life with which she was unfamiliar. 
It had never occurred to her that her affairs could hold the 
slightest interest for the rather dusty women who sat about 
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the lounge. When Bill came to call for her one evening she 
had no idea it would poe them with magnificent material 
for speculation and discussion. And when, at dinner the en- 
suing evening, Miss Edwards, a peering Irishwoman who sat 
at the next table, said: ‘“‘ Are you going out with that nice 
young man again to-night?” she was puzzled to know 
what to answer. 

But when he did call for her again, two nights later, 
and when she found him in the hall, the light shining on his 
hair, she knew that she loved him. 

Theirs was not a casual love-affair. They took it seriously 
and never betrayed it. For them there was to be no engage- 
ment, no proud parents or hearty friends. Bill, with three 
years’ service and three years’ debts, could not marry. In 
any case he was too young. But in their minds they knew 
that for neither of them would there be anyone else, and their 
circumstances made them old before their time. Georgia, 
working all day, alone for many of the evenings, had time 
for an She realised they were growing up in a world 
such as had not been seen before, when the gap between the 
old and the young was one which, never again, could be 
completely healed. It was the fault of neither side, that 
faint feeling of resentment. There was growing up a new 
Said watchful and hard-eyed, with few illusions. 

o earn one’s living gives one independence, a feeling of 
self-sufficiency, and it was with this that the older people 
had to contend. It was not that Georgia’s parents would 
have been unsympathetic had she told them about Bill. 
There was a feeling of constraint, the fault of the age, that 
kept her from telling them. She preferred to keep it to 
herself, as though it were sacred, cherishing the thought of 
it when she was alone, shielding it from the world. 

And Bill? In his hurried, post-War soldiering there was 
so little place for love. In 1925, just before he went to 
Sandhurst, the pay of second lieutenants was cut by more 
than thirty pounds a year, and there vanished the tiny 
margin between safety and debts. He had no allowance. 
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His parents had died in India, within six weeks of each other, 
and he had been brought up by his aunt. She had no 
children, and in a stiff, old-fashioned way was fond of the 
boy, but there was no one, until Georgia, to whom he could 
turn, in whom he could confide the desperate worryings of 
youth. When his mess-bill was paid, and his tailor, there 
was nothing left for amusements or travelling or hunting. 
The outside pleasures that would have made army fe 
tolerable were denied him. He had either to run into debt, 
or stay in the Mess. And every month his account grew 
a little more overdrawn, and his bills became a little more 
urgent, and there walked always at his elbow the haunting 
anes of money. Their love became therefore restless, 

efiant, turning to hunger, an ever-present longing that 

rew slowly to resentment. Their meetings, pitifully few 
during the year, were clouded always by ‘ack of money. 
There was so little time ; a Saturday stolen from the pressure 
of regimental soldiering; a week-end sometimes at 
Georgia’s home, where Pr iehds were asked in to bridge, 
and there was no chance of solitude. Bill’s aunt lived in 
Plymouth, expecting him to spend most of his leave there, 
and the money problem prevented more than a week-end 
in London at a time. In the summer, when she had her 
fortnight’s holiday, the battalion was always on training 
and he could not be spared. 

In 1931 the Socialist Government was defeated, and the 
newly formed National Government cut the pay of the 
services once more. Only a little, it is true, but it proved 
to be the last straw. And theirs became a harassed courtship, 
moments snatched when they could, cinemas and cheap 
dinners and evenings at the flat, with marriage receding 
every year on the horizon of their hopes. 
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ib you come upon Stilwell Camp when night has fallen 
you will see it as a spangle of re against the shoulder 
of the moor; row upon row of lamps, rising one behind 
the other, necklaces of light strung across the horizon. 
Under the wide northern sky it has a pageantry, a magic 
of its own. By day it loses its glamour, consisting as it 
does of raw huts built with little regularity, badly made 
roads, and shops in the process of construction. Behind it, 
the edges of the moor are scarred from tanks ; white notice- 
boards are stuck among the heather; a red flag will fl 

from the slope ahead of you. It has still the war-time loo 

about it; horses tethered in the open; a partially made 
football field ; a column of troops in khaki swinging along 
a white road. In winter it is isolated under a mantle of 
snow. ‘The east wind ravages it, and there is little space for 


eauty. 

Fou Bill Sarony the coming of spring seemed for ever 
delayed. Day after day he would stand in the open, his 
feet in melting snow, watching while his men laboriously 
learned the handling of the .303 Vickers Machine Gun, 
lying prone on ground sheets through which the slush 
slowly penetrated. The wind blew steadily from the east 
throughout three interminable weeks. He would begin 
at 8.30 and finish at one, his feet wet and his hands so cold 
he could scarcely light a cigarette. ‘There was no hunting 
because of the frost, so his companions gathered in the 
Mess and stayed there, talking incessantly of work they 
had to do. There was little occupation for the evenings. 
He had no car, and was therefore dependent on those of 
his friends, lean, cynical young men like himself, wearing 
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the harassed look of those who perpetually owe money. 
In company with one or more of them he would drive to 
the nearest town, and sit in the hotel, drinking beer and 
languidly talking shop. There was nothing else to talk 
about. The young women who sat expectantly about the 
big, dim lounge were for the most part sturdy and badly 
dressed. They would Figgle and whisper over their drinks, 
until someone, more bored than his companions, would 
stroll over and propose a cinema. His friends would watch 
him with lazy, expert eyes, and comment obscenely when 
he was gone. 

The troops, on the other hand, enjoyed themselves, 
piling into the buses that hourly left the camp, rioting about 
the town, picking up young women only to discard them 
when something better took their fancy. They were 
ridiculously young, children in their stiff khaki, with red 
boys’ faces under their peaked caps. Their crimes were the 
crimes of youth—a motor bicycle stolen to go to New- 
castle; a hut broken into; 3d. and a bar of chocolate 
stolen from the canteen. 

The neighbourhood, however, proved unfriendly. It 
guarded its plain, thick-set daughters, and kept an ei 
eye open for broken fences and straying stock. e 
camp was an intrusion, for your aS countryman is 
slow to realise change, and the fifteen odd years it had been 
in existence were in the eyes of the countryside but an 
evening gone. But the soldiers did not mind. They 
straved across the moor on Sunday afternoons, so that you 
saw a huddle of khaki and the Kripke cotton of a girl’s 
frock in every hollow and copse. They dodged in and 
out of the public-houses, giving false names to young 
women who became too insistent; filling up the cinemas 
and dance halls. And the town did not mind, for a cam 
of eight thousand men must require goods, and goods 
meant money. The jewellers grew prosperous makin 
cups and salvers and cigarette boxes; the tailors order 
bright pullovers and regimental ties. 
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And men ploughing in the valley heard on clear days the 
thunder of the tanks, and the share. throaty stutter of 
machine guns. Across the heather they could see the 
flutter of white and blue flags, the bright eye of a helio, and 
on route march days the long brown columns moved 
across country under a haze of dust. Further up on the 
moor the white cones of tents huddled from April till 
September, and where the machine guns concentrated, the 
arched trail of tracer bullets scarred the night. 

Bill strolled into the Mess on Saturday at lunch-time, 
to find a letter from Georgia waiting for him in his pigeon- 
hole. Round the fire in the ante-room clustered a ai 
and weary group, drinking gin and reading the newspapers. 
At the end three or four were arguing angrily amon 
themselves. As Bill went to the corner to ring the bell, 
one of the arguers called him. 

“Young Bill, have you heard the latest ? ”’ 

ce N O.”” 

“News, my boy, news,” said the man who had first 
stopped him, thin and angular, with stiff hair and a fierce 
moustache. “In future we shall all have to pass the 
examination of the Central Midwives Board before we can 
become company commanders.”’ 

“* What the hell are you talking about ? ” 

“Worrall here had a long session with Malcolm this 
morning, because ' 

“YU tell you,’ Worrall interrupted. He was fat and 
square, with a red face and very bright eyes. ‘‘ He chased 
me up hill and down dale for half an hour because 
Corporal Mainwaring’s wife had given birth to a daughter 
and there was no layette provided for it. This, mark you, 
Sarony, is my responsibility. ‘I feel, Worrall, that a little 
human compassion, a slight personal interest taken in the 
wives and families of the men under your command, would 
have avoided this unfortunate incident, and the inevitable 
distress and discomfort of the mother.’ Waiter, bring me 
another gin.” 
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“Or the child,” Bill suggested. ‘It was the one with 
no clothes.” 

** ‘What the hell does Legrange think we are ?”? Worrall 
blinded on, “‘a battalion o infantry or a pre-natal clinic P 
Does he honestly think I can go into their quarters, pryin 
into cupboards, finding out if Mrs. Mainwaring has knitte 
some vests or hemmed some 4 

“* All right, all right,” interrupted the thin man, whose 
mame was Carter. “It’s quite simple. We all know 
now.” 

*“* Does the system of decentralisation apply to maternity 
work?” Bill wanted to know. ‘“‘ May company com- 
manders detail subalterns to carry out layette inspection, or 
is it a captain’s command P ”’ 

A bony elbow, driven hard into his ribs, stopped him in 
time. Legrange, his face reddened by the cold, clanked 
into the ante-room, followed by his adjutant. Bill took his 
drink and his letter, and retired to a far corner. 





‘Fleet Street, 
March 14th. 
** SWEETHEART, 

** Are you absolutely frozen in this hellish weather ? 

** London is too awful, slush and sleet and rain over 
my stockings all day. I shall soon have to imitate 
Miss Mercer and go about in gaiters. 

** Life is dull and work getting hectic. Marathon 
is as incompetent as ever. We are now per aig ns a 
book on cannibals, by a retired major, and as he is in 
Sourabaya (wherever that is) I have to place the illustra- 
tions. I cannot ¢e// you how difficult it is to find 
which of fifty pictures of niggers round a cooking-pot 
corresponds to which description of ‘ this ghastly repast ’ 
to which he refers so often in the text. I don’t think we 
shall sell very many. 

“‘To-night I go to Louis Warre’s cocktail party in 
Oakley Street. Rather dreary, I’m afraid, but I couldn’t 
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think of an excuse quick enough. He has now got a 
job in advertising ; he doesn’t get a salary, just a sort of 
commission. I shouldn’t think he’d make enough to 
keep himself in vertnouth. 

*" Darling, I do love you. Is there any chance of 
your getting to town for Easter ? 


“* My love, my sweet, always. 
GEORGIE.” 


Ir 


Oakley Street was a gleaming vista between parallel lines 
of street lamps. The rain danced on the pavement, so that 
the gutters ran with it, and the windscreen of Georgia’s 
taxi was spattered and blurred. The driver, hunched over 
his wheel, gave her good night and drove away, the water 
hissing under his tyres. Lights shone on the wet steps, and 
she could hear the sound of a gramophone. She rang the 
bell and waited, while the rain ran down her neck and pulped 
under her shoes. A weary young man opened the door. 
He had a glass in his hand and wore a high-necked red 
sweater. 

“Is Mr. Warre in?” 

“Yes, of course He’s giving a party.” 

Georgia put her wet coat on a chair in the hall, already 
piled with clothes, and followed the young man down- 
stairs. ‘The staircase twisted into the basement, which was 
floored with linoleum. The passage was full of people, 
leaning against the walls and talking very loudly. Louis 
Warre, in full evening dress, stood at the door of the sitting- 
room He came forward as he saw Georgia. 

“Hello. How are you? I didn’t think you’d come. 
Such an awful night.” 

“You didn’t say evening dress,” Georgia reproached 
him. “It’s only just after six.” 

“Oh, yes, I know. Come and get a drink and I'll 
explain.” He took her arm and led her to a table piled 
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with bottles, glasses and siphons. ‘‘ What will you have? 
Sherry ? You see, I did this so people shouldn’t stay so 
long: I shall say about nine that I have to go out to a dance, 
and then they will have to go.” 

He smiled down at her as he gave her the glass. His 
face was white and his hair red; strong, clear hair leaping 
away from his forehead. 

“All right ? How is your young man ?” 

“Very well, I believe. He doesn’t have time to write 
very often.” 

“No, I suppose not. I once thought of going into the 
army myself, but my hair would never have gone with my 
mess-jacket and that would have been so awkward. They 
have to wear them, don’t they ?” 

The room was hot, and hazy with cigarette smoke. Two 
young men were arguing furiously at the bar, their hair 
very untidy and their faces red. The room was so noisy 
she could not hear what they were saying. She could only 
see their lips move and their febrile, gesticulating hands, as 
though they were puppets on a string. 

Louis said: ‘‘I want you to meet Vera Hubbard. She’s 
just had a book published.”’ 

Vera Hubbard was small and slim, dressed in a grey 
flannel coat and skirt, with hip pockets like a man’s, into 
which she kept her hands thrust, jingling money incessantly. 
at was dark and nervy. A cigarette dangled between her 

S. 

ey want to meet you,” she began abruptly. “I don’t 
like my publishers, and I wondered if your people could 
make me a reasonable offer.” 

“If you’re not tied up with your present people I’m 
sure they would like to see the manuscript.” 

“Well, if it means submitting it in the ordinary way, 
and hanging about waiting for a reader’s report, 1 don’t 
think I shall bother.” 

“But we can’t accept it without having it read.” 

**¥ don’t want to mess about any more. My own people 
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kept it eight weeks, and then said it would have to be cut 
a good deal, and they didn’t think it would sell, and couldn’t 
I write a detective story ?”’ 

“What is the novel about ? ”’ 

““It isn’t a novel. It’s a monograph on the Rise of the 
Proletariat in Northern Capitals.” 

“Then I shouldn’t think it would sell,” Georgia said 
briskly. 

““ Among our own people it would.” 

““Who are your own people ? ” 

“* Those of us who are working for the overthrow of the 
capitalist régime.” 

“€ Oh dear,” said Georgie. ‘Are you one of those ?” 

The other woman gave her a sharp glance. “ Aren’t 

ou?” 

*“No, I don’t think so. You see, I never have any 
capital.” 

“I will send you some of our pamphlets. I feel sure you 
will find them useful. Of course, with our Indian corres- 
pondence so much suppressed, we are unable to get the 
information from Congress that we need.” 

“Yes, I suppose it 1s difficult.”’ 

“But we hope that Gandhi may one day be persuaded 
to visit England again, and perhaps that may relieve the 
tension.” 

“Crazy old fakir,’’ said Georgia rashly. 

Vera Hubbard put down her glass, spun round on her 
heel and walked away. 

“ Georgia,”’ said Louis’ voice behind her. “1 want 

ou to meet Jerry Douglas. It’s so nice, he’s a commander 
in the Navy.” 

“‘ Why is it nice ?’’ Georgia asked as they shook hands. 

“God knows,” said Douglas briefly. ‘‘ What about a 
drink ? It’s the only thing that makes this party tolerable.” 

“*T think a drink would be lovely.” 

They fought their way to the table that served as a bar, 
and secured two slightly ices cocktails. 
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“ Cigarette 2” ‘ 

“Thank you. Do you know the woman in the prey 
flannel suit ?” 

*“'No, thank heaven. Who is she ? ” 

“ Her name is Vera Hubbard.” 

‘TY saw her hurry away from you.” Douglas bent to 
give her a light. “‘ What did you say to make her so 
cross 2” 

“* She said something about Gandhi, and I said ‘ crazy 
old fakir,? and she slammed down her drink and tore 
away.” 

Douglas Eee “Perhaps she misunderstood what 
you said.” He thought: “She’s lovely when she laughs. 
Where did Louis find her?” 

His hair was dark, growing away from a peak on 
his forehead. His nose was straight and his mouth 
thin and angry. On his forehead a V-shaped scar shone 
white. He had blue eyes and a blue shirt that matched 
them. He was sober. Georgia thought: “‘ How on earth 
did he get here?” His eyes had the strained, blank look 
of those who stare always across water. 

The young man who had admitted Georgia came up to 
them with a plate of cheese biscuits. He said mournfully : 
““Do have some. Louis told me to get rid of them at all 
costs.” 

** And who are you ?”’ Douglas asked. 

*“My name’s Pat Murphy.” 

** Oh, Irish ?” 

Murphy paused, and looked at him with weary dislike. 

“Trish 2 Of course it’s Irish. And how I wish to 
heaven it wasn’t. It’s hell being Irish. Everyone thinks 
whenever you open your mouth it will be to say something 
screamingly funny. I’ve only to say ‘I’ve got a bath- 
room leading out of my bedroom,’ and everyone goes into 
peals of laughter and says ‘the Irish are so amusing.’ ” 

“TI hate the Irish,’ Jerry said tactlessly. 

Murphy looked a little upset. 
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““T’ve only been there once,” Jerry went on. ‘“‘ 'Those 
awful girls with good complexions—what are they called ? ” 

“* Fellaheen,”’ Georgia suggested. 

*“T think you’re both bloody,’”’ Murphy said and walked 
away, tipping the plate at so sharp an angle that he left a 
scattered trail of biscuits behind him as he went. 

The noise grew more and more loud. The gramophone 
needle had stuck in a scratch on the record and repeated 
the same chord over and over again, but no one seemed 
to notice. They never stopped talking for one moment. 
If they could find no one to listen to them, they talked to 
themselves. A man sitting beside Georgia muttered into 
his glass: “I know I’m drunk, but I can get home. I 
can get home.” He rose to his feet and stood swaying, 
saying still more loudly: “Ican get HOME.” The two 
arguing at the bar were still shouting, oblivious to all 
around them. Vera Hubbard had buttonholed Louis and 
was reading aloud to him from a printed leaflet. Pat 
Murphy trailed along, spilling biscuits and smiling inanely 
to himself. There was no dignity, no feeling of responsi- 
bility. The majority of the men had weak mouths and 
eyes weary through cigarette smoke. They had nervous 
hands, and they built round themselves a barricade of 
whisky and noise and endless conversation. They had not 
the energy nor the intelligence to sin. They talked, 
eternally, to no purpose. They ge os in basement 
flats, meeting the same people night after night, exchanging 
slightly hysterical greetings, retailing to each other the 
events of their oon days. They shut out the air 
and turned on canned music, being afraid of wind and sleet 
and strong sunlight. 

Jerry said feudly : ‘Why were we created higher than 
the animals ? ” 

“Looking at those present,” Georgia said, “I very 
much doubt if we were.” 

““Come on.” Douglas rose to his feet. “‘ Let’s get out 
of here and find some dinner. Will you come?” 
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As they walked away from the house they could still 
hear the gramophone. e rain had stopped and the wind 
blew from the river, smelling of mud and water. 

“Would you like to walk for a bit?” 

“Yes, I should. Louis has no idea that windows 
open.” 

“I like Louis, but I hate his friends. I cannot think 
where he gets them from, or what they do. They only 
come out after six, in time for drinks.”’ 

““They’re a new race,” Jerry said. ‘“‘ Ive only been 
back from China a few days, and I’ve found them all over 
the place. They live in cheap flats, they don’t do any work, 
they have a little money and they drink. I can’t think where 
they come from.” 

““ They depress me.” 

“What do you do for a living P” 

*““1’m with Marathons, the pub haber 

“Are you married ?” 

“No. Engaged.” 

““ What does he do?”’ 

6¢ Army.” 

“Why don’t you get married ?”’ 

“No money.” 

**A very good reason. I married on no money and 
my wife ran away with someone who had a great deal.” 

“Tm sorry.” 

“You needn’t be. She isn’t, and I’m not any more.” 

**Did you mind?” 

““'Yes, like hell. It made me look a fool, and I was in 
love with her. It was a pity really. We might have been 
very happy.” 

They walked on in silence. The streets were almost 
empty. Wet and lonely, they wound away into the night 
between the lamps, windows and doors shuttered against 
the darkness. Once a cat slid, its tail switching, between 
the railings. A taxi went past, its driver watching them, 
ready to swing inwards at their signal. But they went on, 
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walking fast, the wind now blowing behind them. When 
they reached the Rembrandt Hotel the rain began again, 
and Gey went inside for a drink. The hotel was warm and 
heavy and respectable. Most people were already dining, 
and they had to wait a few moments for a waiter. 

‘* Where would you like to dine?” 

‘* Somewhere near ? ”’ Georgia suggested. 

* All right. But it isn’t very smart. In fact, it’s rather 
small and squalid. In fact, we won’t go there at all. We'll 
go to the Kylin.” 

** Where’s that ? ”’ 

“Don’t you know it? It’s quite amusing. It’s in 
Dean Street.” 

A waiter brought their drinks and stood patiently while 
Douglas found some money. He looked tired under the 
bright lights, and his clothes were too small for him. His 
kind, common face was white and thin. Two fat women 
at the next table called angrily: “‘ Waiter!’? He took 
Jerry’s money, bowed and went to the two women. One, 
with very waved black hair, said irritably: “‘ How long 
does one usually have to wait before one can get some 
coffee ? ”’ 

The waiter did not answer. 

** Two coffees,” said the second fat woman and took a 
cigarette out of a gold case. The waiter took a box of 
matches out of his pocket and lit it for her. She blew out 
the smoke and did not say thank you. The waiter went 
away to get the coffee, limping a little. The two fat women 
smoked and ate chocolates out of a white box. To Georgia 
they were gross, over-fed and rude. She thought that the 
manservant, immobile in his foolish livery, has more dignity 
than his master, picking at a dead pheasant that once flew 
against the sun. 

The Kylin was at the top of a house in Dean Street, 
reached only by a lift. They dined in a low, square room, 
walled with mirrors, sitting on velvet sofas 

““ Would you like to dance ?” Jerry asked, as they waited 
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for their dors d’envres. He danced well, singing the chorus 
and spinning at the corners. The floor was full, but he 
wove a way in and out 

**’You dance very well,”’ he said once, but did not talk 
any more. He sang over her head. Between dances they 
ate food that had got cold waiting for them. 

**T wish you weren't engaged,”’ he said suddenly. 

€¢ Wh ? > 

“It’s so depressing, like knowing you’re going to be a 
nun. I’d much rather you were married.” 

Well, I’m very sorry,” Georgia said. ‘‘I would have 
told you before, but I didn’t think it would affect you so 
much. Would you rather we went home?” 

“I should hate to go home Unless you’d like to come 
home with me ?”’ 

** No, I shouldn’t.” 

“I was afraid of that.” He laughed suddenly. “I 
wonder how you will like being an officer’s wife ?”’ 

“Why shouldn’t I like it?” 

‘Because you strike me as being an independent and 
slightly irritable person, who likes to run her own life and 
live detached from other people. And in the army it is 
impossible to live a private life.” 

‘Why should it be?” 

** Because, quite erroneously, they try to run it as a social 
institution as well as a fighting machine. You may be 
a damned good soldier, but if your wife gets tight or makes 
a noise when she eats you won’t get on as well as the man 
who marries the dau bes of a baronet.” 

““T like army people.” 

“So do I, enormously, but they seem to be victims of a 
tradition, a social tradition, which to my mind hampers 
the advancement of the most competent.” 

** And you think I won’t fit in?” 

“TI never said that. But I think you will find yourself, 
as it were, hemmed in, and you will hurt yourself trying 
to get out.” 
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They turned the lights low for a waltz, so that Douglas 
saw only the outline of her head against the mirror behind, 
the droop of her shoulders and her hands linked on the 
table. He liked her slow smile and the way her eyes slanted 
at the corners. She was calm and unhurried, where most 
girls were feverishly anxious to talk and laugh and make 
themselves heard. He moved nearer to her on the sofa, 
so that her shoulder was against his. She turned and smiled 
at him. He took her hand and held it, a narrow hand 
without rings. 

“Come and dance.” 

The shifting spotlight found them eae. the press of 
people on the floor, illumined for a second Douglas’s hard 
mouth and unsmiling eyes, and swept them again into 
darkness. His arm held her more firmly, they dipped and 
swung, reversed without effort, and the spotlight caught 
them again. The floor shone like a pool, while over the 
surface spun tall heels and narrow ankles, the dip of women’s 
skirts, the deft flat shoes of the professional dancer. Douglas 
sang no longer. The heat and the music and the brandy 
had turned the dance for him into physical delight, dulled 
his mind and driven his body into sensual satisfaction. He 
spun faster, whirling left-handedintoaclearspace. Hetook 
a distant pleasure in the obedience of his partner, her 
instant surrender to his direction. The light was on them 
again as the music died. 

In the taxi going home he said: ‘* You kiss as well as 
you dance. Who taught you?” 
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Mé&: MALLOW’S day began at a quarter to six. 
She lit the kitchen fire and put on a kettle for a cup 
of tea. When she had done that and dressed it was time 
to go upstairs and call Albert, her eldest son. He was 
working on a new factory building that was going up at 
Barking, and had to be there by half-past seven. Fic was 
a heavy sleeper, and unless she saved with him until he 
was out of bed, liable to go to sleep again. When she had 
given Albert his tea and bread aad margarine it was time 
to wake her husband. He was in the building line, too, 
and had to be in City Road by half-past seven. He was 
quicker getting up, though, than his son, and was down- 
Stairs washing in the scullery before Albert was ready to 
start. The fire usually went well and she enjoyed that 
five minutes with her husband and her son, all sitting round 
the table, with the hot, sweet tea warming them up, and 
the firelight on the walls, and outside the cold London day 
just erating On that particular morning there was a light 
greasy rain, and a heavy sky that promised a dull day. 
When the two men had gone she washed up the cups 
and then went to call Tim. She was worried about the 
boy. He was only twenty-two and had been out of work 
so long that he was no longer eligible for his full unem- 
ployment benefit, and was on what Mrs. Mallow termed 
‘ the transitional.”” He had enjoyed his work, having been 
a printer, and continued idleness made him sullen and 
depressed. He was sharper than Albert, who was quite 
content to work as a labourer, wheeling barrows of gravel 
along planks all day, and eating his lunch in a sheltered 
corner of the scatolding: But Tim was different. He 
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resented being useless, and the fact that he was paid for 
being useless. He would stand about the streets for hours, 
watching the shifting traffic along Southwark Bridge 
Road, talking desultorily to companions as disconsolate 
as himself. They would argue half-heartedly, quotin 
the penny papers they read in the public library. “ if 
they can pay us not to work, they can start schemes which 
we can work on”; and again: ‘The money’s about. 
It’s being put to the wrong uses, that’s how it is.” They 
were ignorant of politics, save what they picked up from 
men older than themselves. They were young and 
healthy and resentful, and they prided themselves on 
being Socialists. Some of them wore red ties. But it 
all lacked life, virility. Even their Socialism was half- 
hearted, and they forgot it when they went to football 
matches and stood bare-headed when the National Anthem 
was played. 

Mrs. Mallow took her son some tea and pulled back 
the shabby curtains. 

“Not too bright,” she said cheerfully. “ Still, it might 
clear orf. Now jump up, there’s a good boy, and I'll 
have your breakfast ready time you come down.” 

Tim stretched and yawned before he drank his tea. 
The roofs outside the narrow window were shiny with 
rain. A greyish-yellow sky leered behind the chimneys 
and a drenched cat hurried along the guttering. He got 
out of bed shivering, and scrambled into his shirt and 
trousers. He thought rather wistfully he would have liked 
anew suit. Bob Graham down the street had a new one— 
a deep plum colour, with wide trousers. He wore with it 
a lilac shirt and tie, and pointed brown shoes. But then 
Bob was eatning good money, more than two pounds 
a week. 

The kitchen was warm, and he felt more cheerful as he 
munched his bread and margarine, and watched his mother 
ironing a shirt. The pleasant smell of hot linen filled the 
room. He wondered if he had a cigarette left, and searched 
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his pockets. He had. He lit it and inhaled luxuriously, 
pouring himself a third cup of tea. 

“There now,” Mrs. Mallow said, and hung the shirt 
on the back of a chair to air. ‘‘ That’s clean, ready for 
Sunday. Id better get you one ironed out too, hadn’t I? 
Now where’s that iron “older. It’s a mystery to me ’ow 
things walk in this kitchen. Get up, son, and let’s see 
if you’re sitting on it. Oh, ’ere we are.” She selected 
another shirt from the pile, and put the iron on the fire 
aes “Time you was orf, duck. Put your coat on. 
You may ’ave to wait about, and this rain’ll soak through 
in no time.” 

He kissed her and went out. The narrow street was 
mean and depressing in the rain. There was no one about, 
and he slouched along, kicking at the kerb and wondering 
if there might be a job for finn, even if it were only a 
temporary one. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Mallow finished ironing and went 
upstairs to make the beds. She did not dare hope that 

im would get work, but every day brought a fresh 
chance. It was not so much the money, although the 
Lord knew they needed it, but it was bad for him to be 
idle. Besides, Le got in with bad companions, and Mrs. 
Mallow had always prided herself on keeping her lads 
away from the rough young men of the neighbourhood. 
She herself was working. Every evening from six to 
eight she went to Marathons the publishers, in Fleet 
Street, and cleaned up when the workers had gone, when 
the offices were blank and uninhabited, a world of shrouded 
typewriters and empty desks, with fires crumbling to ash 
and lights burning dimly along deserted corridors. 

When she had finished cleaning she put on her coat 
and hat, took a purse and a basket and went shopping. 
She stepped from her own quiet street into the teeming, 
malodorous life of the Borough. Here was life, raw and 
unlovely, with the lights shining in cheap shops and the 
fronts of the greengrocers heaped with wet vegetables 
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and fruit still in wooden cases. There were buses and 
trams, and people jostling one another on the pavements, 
now slippery with rain; shouts of children who dodged 
in and out of doorways; the air smoky from the chimneys 
on either side of the river; hoardings that flared with 
advertisements; little groups of men idle at the street 
comers ; women like herself, hurrying along with baskets, 
picking the cheapest and best of meat and flour and cheese, 
the shopping of people who live too closely to hunger. 
She got to Marathons that evening soon after six and 
saw a light buming in one of the top windows. This was 
unusual, although the young ladies who worked there 
sometimes left a lamp on by mistake. She hung her coat 
and hat in the basement, collected her broom and dusters 
ie climbed upstairs, talking to herself, as she did when 
one. 
“What a pull, and for them girls too, dozens of times 
a day. Still, it keeps ’em thin, I suppose, and they’re 
yomes nor what I am. Burning the electric like that. 
wonder they don’t fix something to tum it off auto- 
matic.” 
When she opened the door she saw Miss Lennox still 
at her desk, writing busily and smoking a cigarette. 
““Oh, I beg pardon, Miss. I didn’t know you was still 
ere.” 
“‘Good evening, Mrs. Mallow. Come on in. I’m just 
finishing this letter, then I’m going.” 
“’You’re working late, aren’t you ?”’ 
“Tm not working. I’m writing to my young man.” 
** And what might ’e do?”’ Mrs. Mallow asked, tipping 
the wastepaper basket into her dustpan. 
** He’s in the army ?” 
‘Oh, that’s nice. A sergeant, I expect, is he?” 
** Well, no. He’s a lieutenant.”’ 
** Oh, an orficer,”? Mrs. Mallow said loftily. ‘‘ They’re 
all very well in their way, I suppose, but I was brought up 
never to trust a soldier. My mother used to say: “ Never 
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you go with the Army, Annie, and you won’t ’ave nothing 
to be sorry for. A red coat’s a red coat, but they don’t 
never mean you no good.’ ” 

Georgia addressed her envelope and said seriously : 
“Don’t you think he means me any good, Mrs. Mallow >” 

“Well, of course, I don’t mean to say nothing against 
"im, mind. ‘There’s exceptions to every rule, and very 
likely ’e’ll make you a good ’usband. I’m only saying 
what my poor mother used to say. And of course, 
Mr. Mallow was in the army during the War, leastways 
he was enrolled under the Durby cheme. What they 
used to call the Old Conceptibles.”’ 

“Yes, of course. Have you got far to come, Mrs. 
Mallow, on these wet evenings ?”’ 

“No, not far. Just from the Borough. I get the 
bus, of course, and it makes a nice ride.”’ 

“It seems late to start work, though, when everyone 
else has finished.” 

“And a nice mess they make, some of ’em. That 
Mr. Marathon now. Cigarette ash all over the floor, 
and papers torn up and the chairs all any’ow. Oh, dear, 
oh, dear, I says to myself when I comes to ’is room. But 
then it’s always the same. The men make twice the mess 
the women do, and get through ’arf the work.” 

**Has your husband got a job?”’ Georgia asked tenta- 
tively, pulling the tarpaulin cover over her typewriter. 

“Yes, Miss. ’E’s in the building line. Some new 
offices in City Road, ’e’s on, and my eldest son’s on these 
new motor works out Barking way. Then my youngest, 
’e’s got a job to-day, down our way, on the printing. 
I’m glad ’e’s starting again. Makes *im depressed like, 
’aving nothing to do at ’ome all day. And the things 
?e comes out with. All these Labour ideas. ‘ Why should 
I ’ave no money?” ’e says, ‘and dukes and duchesses 
so much they don’t know what to do with it?’ ‘Don’t 
you talk like that,’ I says. We was born poor and them 
rich, and not none of your Russian friends can alter that, 
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I says. Lot of silly nonsense. And I daresay the 
duchesses ain’t no ’appier for it, neither, what with all 
ee tiaras and ae me and aan 

eorgia, to stop laughing, picked up the evenin f 
which ley on Miss Broadben’s desk. i a 

“Is that the Standard >”? Mrs. Mallow asked scornfully. 
“We ’as the Star. Mr. Mallow prefers it, for the racing, 
you know.” 

ace seems no news to-night, except racing. Nothing 
at all.” 

“Well, there’s the ’Ornsey murder,” Mrs. Mallow 
reminded her, with much the air of a good saleswoman 
confidently recommending goods to a likely customer. 
“TI don’t think it’ll be long now before they make an 
arrest.” 

“TI don’t think I’ve read about that.” 

““?Aven’t you, Miss? That old lady, you know, found 
battered to death in ’er scullery. Seems as if she were a 
bit queer, like one of them recluses.” 

“Who did it?” 

** Ah, well, there of course you’re asking me something. 
Meself, I should think it was that nephew from New Cross, 
wot used to come and see ’er every Friday. But Jarst 
Friday,” Mrs. Mallow was warming to her work, “‘ no one 
saw "im come at all. And about ’arf past nine ’e turns 
up at the station with some cock and bull story about 
’avin’ been delayed, and when ’e got there finding the old 
lady dead in the scullery. Now tell me this, Miss. Why 
should ’e be delayed just that ome Friday ? For years and 
yeats, regular as clockwork, ’e arrives at ’arf past five, 
and the one day . 

“Yes, I remember now,” Georgia said hurriedly. 
“I think it was the nephew too. But I must run, or I 
shall be late. Good night, Mrs. Mallow.” 

“Good night, Miss. Now, you remember what I’ve 
said. Don’t you let your young man play tricks on you, 
mind. You get a ring, Miss, and you get something in 
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writing. Once it’s on paper they can’t wriggle out of it, 
?owever ‘ard they try.’ 

Georgia went downstairs and caught a 15 bus to 
Porchester Road. She was so tired when she got home 
that she had a bath and went straight to bed, without 
troubling about any supper. 

Mrs. Mallow got home at nine. She then cooked a 
hot supper, and washed up, darned a pair of socks and went 
to bed at eleven. She fell asleep at once, and remembered 
when she woke that she dreamed about Miss Lennox, 
that one that worked at Marathons. 


II 


Mrs. Malcolm Legrange’s day began at a quarter to 
seven, when her husband was called. She made tea with 
an electric kettle, and they both drank it in bed, while a 
pale dawn shone behind the roofs. Malcolm got up im- 
mediately after his tea, and had a bath before going out for 
a tide. Punctually at half-past seven he would kiss her 

ood-bye, and she would hear the horse’s feet clatter past 
Bes window a couple of minutes afterwards. The soldier 
servant then arrived, and went indoors to do the 
knives and boots, and fill the coal scuttles. This was all 
the work he did indoors, for Mrs. Legrange did not 
approve of soldier servants. ‘“‘ They join the army to be 
soldiers,’’ she would say, “‘ and I do not feel that I have the 
right to ask them to perform domestic duties.” The 
officers’ wives to whom she said this felt a little uncom- 
fortable. They were most of them hard-up, and found it 
the very greatest convenience to have their husband’s 
batman as an extra servant. It worked excellently on 
both sides, but they would go home to dinner and feel a 
little guilty when the soldiers creaked happily into the room 
and handed round the soup. Mrs. Victor Talbot, who, 
as a major’s wife, considered herself privileged, had been 
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heard to say that the only reason Mrs. Legrange would not 
have a soldier servant was that she had not sufficient 
jurisdiction over him. 

The Legrange servants were excellently trained. The 
were neat and silent, unusually capable. Their life was hard, 
for there were always extra people to lunch and tea, and 
usually to dinner. 

At eight o’clock Mrs. Legrange got up, and at half-past 
eight they breakfasted downstairs in the dining-room. 

eir only son, sear a quiet little boy of ten, with 
dark hair and queer light eyes, would be standing obedi- 
ently behind his chair. This morning it was cold and a 
little foggy. The light shone on the table, on the blue and 
white c and blue checked cloth, the silver coffee pot 
and the blue hyacinths flowering in a blue and white 
china bowl. Mrs. Legrange was very fond of colour 
schemes. 

She kissed her son and poured out his coffee. She 
could hear her husband in the hall, hanging up his cap 
and whip. 

“Mummy, I’m going riding this afternoon.” 

“Are you, darling ? With Corporal Glaseby ?” 

“Yes. We're going to do some jumping.” 

Legrange came in, rubbing his hands together to restore 
the circulation. He was tall, dark-haired and broad- 
shouldered. His skin was dark also. He had a kind 
smile, but it seldom touched his eyes, which remained 
cold and unsmiling, as though his thoughts were elsewhere. 
They were pale, prominent eyes, strangely light in his dark 
face. His hair was straight, brushed back with brilliantine, 
making his high forehead sigs higher. 

“* Have you had a good ride?” 

“Very nice. A bit cold, and that made Lassie rather 
troublesome. However, we had a good gallop when we 
ra to the edge of the moor, and she soon quietened 

own.” 

With the entry of his father, Antony fell silent. He 
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ate his porridge and dwelt on the joys of the afternoon 
that lay before him. He loved the moor, swelling up to 
the flat grey horizon, the clumps of gorse and Reathes 
the wide sky, windy with ‘ead and Lassie’s eager body 
between his knees. When riding he was truly happy, 
as though the future held no more for him than sioads 
and heather and a horse that he loved. 

His father was talking when he came to earth once 
more. 

“Young Sarony saw me yesterday,” he was saying. 
Yeeareed he wants to get areied 

“Does he? Bill Sarony? I should never have thought 

it of him. What did you say?” 

Malcolm buttered another slice of toast. ‘“‘I was as 
non-committal as I could be. I explained that he was 
very young, that he had no money, that the army was his 
career, and until he had made a title more headway and 
was more certain of things, marriage would be very 
unwise.” 

“‘ Who is the girl? Did he tell you?” 

“No, I didn’t ask. I am afraid I gave him very little 
encouragement. I don’t want young subalterns getting 
martied and living out of the Mess. It unsettles them, 
and after all Sarony is doing very well. He doesn’t want 
to go tearing off and marrying at his age.” 

** How old is he?” 

‘Twenty-six. He’s old for his age, of course, but 
he has no money at all besides his pay.” 

“* Has she 2” 

‘* A little, so I understand, but as I explained to Sarony, 
that is purely a fortuitous circumstance and can carry 
no peck with me at all.” 

“What do you propose to do?” 

“T intend to do nothing. He is very young, and 
doubtless, when he thinks things over, he will realise 
that marriage is impossible. In all probability the affair 
will fizzle out, and there will be no need to do anything.” 
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He opened the Morning Post and propped it against the 
bowl of hyacinths. Conversation was temporarily at an 
end, and Mrs. Legrange read her letters al gave Antony 
his poached Be ile she ate her own breakfast she 
thought of Bill Sarony. He came to the house very little, 
but she saw him at games and dances; he had been to 
dinner once or twice, a silent, harassed young man, with 

ood manners and an attractive smile. She knew from 
Malcolm that he was good at his work, and that he was 
popular with his men. She wondered what his girl was 
ike. In all probability some lovely, impossible young 
woman who would love him for a year or so, and then, 
finding him still without money and without advancement, 
would drift away and forget him. She hoped the boy 
was not aarp It must have taken courage to go to 
Malcolm and tell him his most private hopes and thoughts ; 
things that, in her opinion, no man should have to tell 
another. Sometimes, although she would not admit it 
even to herself, she ag her husband hard and un- 
sympathetic. It was not fair that a boy should have to 
blurt out, semi-officially, the most intimate matters of 
his life. 

“IT must be getting along,’’ Malcolm said, and pushed 
back his chair from the table. ‘‘ Did I tell you I asked 
Victor to lunch here? We are going out on this recon- 
naissance directly afterwards.” 

He kissed her and went out. She heard him start the 
car and drive away towards the lines. Antony went 
silently upstairs to Nanny, and Mrs. Legrange rang the 
bell for the maid. 

** Tell cook Major Talbot will be lunching here. And 
see if you can get Mrs. Talbot on the telephone.” 

Mrs. Talbot never got up until ten, but when she heard 
Mrs. Legrange was on the line, she arose, grumbling, out 
of bed and went down into the hall. 

**Good morning,”’ she said cheerfully. “‘ You’re very 
early.” 
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* Our usual time.” Mrs. Legrange was equally cheerful. 
Yee won’t be along this way before lunch, I sup- 
pose ?”’ 

“Yes, I can be. Isn’t Victor lunching with you?” 

** And you as well, I hope?” 

“Pm so sorry, but I’m afraid I can’t. I’m lunching 
with Mabel.” 

“TI see. Well, if you could spare me a few minutes 
about eleven, I should be so glad. It’s about decorating 
the Mess for the dance next week.” 

“* Are we to do it?” 

“They want us to. Captain Walkley asked me if I 
would help with the flowers, and the chairs.” 

" “All right. Pll be with you about eleven. Good- 
y e.”’ 

“Now what?” said Victor Talbot, struggling into his 
greatcoat. ‘“‘ Roped in for something else, 4 suppose ?”’ 

“Only decorating your damned Mess,” his wife said 
briskly. “I don’t ring up Walkley and ask him in to do my 
flowers when I’m giving a dinner party. They look upon 
officers’ wives as a rollection of idle parasites, who have 
nothing on earth to do but Mt 

“Yes, darling,’ said Victor, and went hurriedly out 
of the front door. 

Mrs. Talbot reached the Legranges’ house soon after 
eleven, braking her shabby Austin violently on the hill. 
She was shown into the drawing-room and left alone. 
It was an attractive room, with hyacinths and daffodils 
in bowls, and some tall glass vases filled with mimosa. 
Mrs. Talbot took a cigarette from one of the many silver 
presentation boxes dotted about on little tables. A large 
oil portrait of Legrange hung over the piano, and one of 
Mrs. Legrange, not quite so large, was above the mantel- 
piece. There were stiff chintz curtains, and loose covers 
to match on the armchairs and sofas. 

‘I hope I haven’t kept you waiting.”” Mrs. Legrange 
came regally forward to greet her caller. “I’ve been 
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looking out Antony’s clothes for school. He goes back 
quite soon, now.” 

“Yes, I suppose he does. The weather doesn’t look 
abe spring-like, though, does it? I call it most awfully 
cold.” | 
“Spring is always late in the north, though, isn’t it ? 
However, this will be the last April we shall spend in 
Stilwell. I wonder how we shall all like Bridge End P 
And now to work. Mrs. Victor, 1 want you if you will 
to join with me and Mabel Worrall and Mrs. Maclean. 
There isn’t any need to rope in everyone. I feel we four 
can tackle it quite well. I suggest that you and I are 
responsible for the flowers and decorations, and the other 
two manage the chairs and lampshades, and anything 
that has to be hired.” 
os = aay tl get it all in by the end of the week, won’t 

ey ' 99 

“Oh, yes. Now can you bring any of your lovely 
flowers ?”’ 

*‘T’ll go round and see what I can find. Baxter has a 
lot of growing things in pots in the greenhouse that will 
do to fl up gaps.” 

** Those will ‘0 splendidly. And I wanted your opinion 
about streamers and bunting.” 

“TI think they would both look awful,” Mrs. Talbot 
said bluntly. ‘Bank the whole place up with flowers 
and palms and things, but for God’s sake don’t let us have 
bunting.” 

Coffee was brought in, and cakes on a plate. Lorna 
Talbot refused hers. 

“I hope you will forgive me if I have a cup. We 
breakfast so early that I quite welcome something in the 
middle of the morning.” 

Mrs. Talbot had a cigarette. 
ee cS know Mrs. MacMichael is expecting another 

y 93 

“Oh, my God!” 
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Mrs. Legrange looked a little surprised. ‘“ Why?” 

“They can’t stop, can they?” Mrs. Talbot asked 
airmail _“* And they are all members of the Mothers’ 

nion, which is anti-birth control. And you encourage 
them by giving them knitted coats and bonnets. I’m afraid 
I am not destined for a district or barrack visitor. I 
dislike intruding into the houses of women whom I am 
pleased to call my inferiors at the very hour of the morning 
when I know they want callers least.” 

““I can’t agree with you at all. It is our duty to make 
friends with the married families, to go and see them, and 
help them in any way we can.” 

““Do you call on your own personal friends at eleven 
o’clock in the morning 2?” Mrs. Talbot asked dangerously. 

“It’s not at all the same thing.” 

“Then it ought to be. Why should I, who have never 
had a child and am incapable of boiling an egg without 
assistance, patronise a woman older than myself, who has 
borne seven children and learnt scrubbing and washing and 
ae at the age of fourteen? Why should I presume 
that I am welcome at ten-thirty in the morning, with a 
houseful of laundry to be done, and dinner to be cooked 
for nine people by half-past twelve? If I want to call on 
Mrs. MacMichael or anyone else in the married quarters, 
the time to do it is at four o’clock in the afternoon. Then, 
if they are pleased to see me and want to make me welcome, 
they can offer me a cup of tea. If they don’t want me, 
they can sit there until I go. But I am afrai ie 

“* No one has asked you to visit them that 1am aware of,” 
Mrs. Legrange said mildly. ‘‘I asked you to help me 
decorate the Mess, and all you can do is excuse yourself 
from doing something which no one ever intended you 
should attempt.” 

Mrs. Talbot laughed aha ok and took up pencil 
and paper. “I will be helpful,” she declared. ‘ We 
shall want no flowers for the fireplaces, because, please 
God, they will contain fires.” 
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Bill Sarony, shivering in his quarters, knew little and 
cared less about the dance. It was a farewell dance for 
somebody of importance, and 4s. had appeared on his 
mess-bill for the past three months, against the item “‘ Mess 
Guests.”” Beyond that he took no interest. He was 
cold and lonely, and he had no money to go to London on 
Raster leave. Bored and unhappy, Fe had _ tackled 
Legrange about getting married, but the interview had 
been sadly lacking in decision. He wrote to Georgia, 
detailing the conversation as well as he could recall it, 
but nothing tangible seemed to have been achieved. 

After lunch Antony cantered along the wide shoulder 
of the moor, lit now by pale sunlight, so that Lassie’s 
coat shone and the buttons on Corporal Glaseby’s tunic 
winked and winked again. There was a strong cool 
wind in his face, the scent of turf and gorse and heather rose 
about him, clouds buttressed the sky. 

And Mrs. Legrange, having pathing to do until six 
o’clock, settled down before the fire with a most interestin 
novel about seventeenth century France, newly publishe 
by Messrs. Marathon & Company, of Fleet Street. 
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Ma. ae went back to work on Tuesday 
after their Easter holiday. The office had closed 
on Thursday evening, when everyone shook hands and 
wished each other all the best, and went rioting home for 
four joyousy idle days. For weeks beforehand the female 
members of the staff had been knitting and sewing and 
saving their money to buy new Easter outfits, for somethin 
new at Easter is an essential to your working world. 
There is a feeling supremely satisfying and exciting about 
the frock and hat you have saved and scrimped to buy ; 
thin enough to betray a promise of spring; brightly 
coloured to match the sun, smart and trim, and most 
crisply new and unworn. 

eorgia idled all day on Friday, finishing the pull- 
over she was knitting for Bill, washing the window curtains 
and spring-cleaning in general, but Saturday dawned 
bright, with a pale sun. Fired with the need for fresh air, 
she took a bus to Hampstead Heath and walked for a 
couple of hours, with London flung out below her, sun- 
gilded, bright with wind. 

On Sunday, Louis Warre telephoned, and they drove 
down to Windsor, to walk on a stone terrace and gaze 
across Berkshire. The wind rang round the grey towers 
and blew the daffodils that studded the grass. Buses 
swung and jolted across the cobbles; sightseers strolled 
about, buying postcards and taking pene They 
drove back to London through a chilly dusk where no star 
shone. Monday she again spent alone, mostly in Kensing- 
ton Gardens, watching the yachts blow across the Round 
Pond in the brisk wind, with fitful sunshine dancing on 
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the miniature waves. In the afternoon she slept at the 
flat, curled in an armchair, until Jerry Douglas woke her 
by as et He took her out to dine and dance at 
the Kylin, and was annoyed because she would not let him 
make love to her. They parted with acerbity, at two 
o’clock of a very chilly morning, while an east wind 
stalked the streets. 

And Tuesday found her again in Fleet Street, with the 
same wind blowing dust into her eyes on the top of the 
omnibus. Miss Broadbent was jubilant, having been given 
an engagement ring, a glamorous affair of sapphires and 
diamonds. Everyone was delighted with it, and far too 

olite to comment on the minuteness of the stones. Miss 
ercer had aa tennis, and gone to the Crystal Palace 
on the Monday. 

Fred, of the trade counter, had been to Southend. 
“And T’ll show you something,” he concluded mysteri- 
ously, fumbling in the pocket of his brown overall. “A 
bloke took it on the pier.” 

He handed Georgia a snapshot of himself, his wife 
and nine-year-old son. His sharp, Cockney face was 
alight with pleasure as he watched her examine it. 

‘It’s good of you, Fred.” 

** Yes, it’s all right of me, but look at the wife. Looks 
like a blinkin’ four-by-two, don’t she ?”’ 

Mrs. Clarke, hatless, in her new Easter coat, wind-blown 
against a background of choppy sea, certainly betrayed 
a Semitic cast of countenance. | 

**T think you all look very nice.” 

‘* We ’ad a lovely time, too. Cockles; crab tea; motor- 
boat trip. All the fun o’ the fair. And now ’ere we are 
back again at work, broke.” 

** Never mind,” Georgia consoled him. “Pay day on 
Friday.” 

Fred tinned at her over the heavy parcel of books he 
was packing: ** And did you ’ave a good time, Miss ?”” 
“Very. Rather lonely, though.” 
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** Didn’t ’e get down, then ?”’ 

“°E” was Fred’s cryptic way of referring to Bill. 
He knew Miss Lennox had a young man, and would ask 
tactfully after him at proper intervals. 

“No, he couldn’t get away.” 

“Mr. Marathon in this morning ?” 

Georgia glanced at her watch. ‘Not yet. He said 
he’d be in about eleven.” 

Upstairs Miss Mercer had ordered cups of tea for every- 
one, and they drank them, sitting luxuriously round the 
fire. The day after a holiday was always pleasant; very 
little work had accumulated over the week-end, for authors 
seemed to have abandoned their craft for out-of-door 
amusements. Later, Marathon telephoned to say he 
would not be in at all that day, and Georgia settled down 
to write a letter to Bill. 


** Anyway,” she consoled him, “‘ you’ve taken the 
most ene step. You have asked him, and he 
didn’t say no. I should wait a month or two, and then 
if he hasn’t said anything, tackle him again. After 
all, our whole life together is entirely in his power 
to decide. He can’t treat it lightly, or ignore it. It’s 
a most desperately serious and private and important 
thing. He can’t forget it.” 


She had, of course, no knowledge of the breakfast- 
table conversation between Legrange and his wife the week 
before on the same subject. 

Miss Mercer, at one o’clock, hurried upstairs, washed 
and did her face and hair. When she came down 
she carefully put on a new hat, took a clean pair of gloves 
from her desk and went out. Miss Broadbent, idling 
on the window-sill, gave a sudden squeal. 

“‘ Lennox, look! Just look who’s out there.” 

Georgia, moved by the urgency in her voice, hurried 
to the window. Walking proudly across Fleet Street, 
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escorted by a jaunty young man in a blue overcoat, was 
Miss Mercer. He held her by the arm, talking urgently, 
and she answered with coy, upward glances from beneath 
the brim of her hat. They strolled along towards Ludgate 
Circus, every now and then stopping to look in some 
shop window. 

*“Did you ever?” asked Miss Broadbent. ‘‘ She is 
.the limit. Never saying a word to either of us. I wonder 
who he is ?” 

“Tm gad Mercer has got off. She was getting a little 
depresse about Marathon, wasn’t she ? ”’ 

‘I think she’s very romantic, you know. One of the 
dreamy kind. I say, what about having lunch in here to-day ? 
You don’t want to go out, do you Pe” 

‘Not a bit.” 

Outside the windows Fleet Street went to lunch. In 
the fitful sunshine men trundled barrows of flowers, 
pyramids of yellow and green; powdery balls of mimosa 
and flaunting daffodils; sleek tulips, and violets huddled 
in their leaves; narcissi, golden-eyed, poised on slender 
stalks. Cold at it was, an optimistic ice-cream vendor 
wheeled his stand along. It was painted in vivid colours, 
red and yellow in huge scrolls ; flat sandwiches lay on the 
brass counter, pink and white. Traffic moved slowly, 
jammed at Ludgate Circus with the flood of vehicles 
from New Bridge Street. Lunch editions were being 
sold; teashops and restaurants filled with customers ; 
men and girls strolled along, some of them arm in arm, 
looking at the shops. And behind the ebb and flow of the 
traffic, little courts and gardens were powdered with 
sunlight, their trees pied over with the green of new 
buds. Water tinkled from fountains, and sparrows 
hopped about after crumbs. On the Embankment the 
wind blew, ruffling the river, so that little waves lipped 
the steps, and the barges danced a clumsy saraband against 
the current. 

*'You’d enjoy this book, Lennox,” Miss Broadbent 
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said. “It’s all about the Army in India. One of Ethel 
Dell’s. The captain and the lieutenant are ever such good 
friends. ‘They come out of Mess with their arms round 
each other.” 

“A ua corrupt mess,” Georgia said, yawning. “IT 
should call that conduct prejudicial to good order and 
military discipline.” 

Miss Broadbent smiled uncomprehendingly, and con- 

tinued reading. The coffee in her cup had grown cold. 
_ The afternoon dragged on, and the office continued in 
its atmosphere of leisure. They had an early tea, and 
Miss Mercer, returned from her lunch-hour, which had 
been unaccountably prolonged until a quarter to four, 
brought in a superb box of chocolates. No one liked 
to question her about the unexpected suitor, and she 
volunteered no information. By the time a cold, light dusk 
was drifting up from the river they decided to go home. 

They went home by daylight now, with bastions of cloud 

iled in the west, and twilight stealing among the trees in 
in the park. The folded green points of the tulips had 
broken the covering earth, and trees budded in squares and 
gardens. As Georgia walked home up Porchester Road, 
a warm smell of sun and petrol and dust warned her that 
the winter was past. 

After supper she had a bath, put on pyjamas and a dark 
blue dressing-gown, and settled down to read in front of 
the fire. Despite the birth of spring it was cold still, with 
a far sky and thin bright stars. Indoors it was warm and 
peaceful. The flat smelt of bath-salts. She was half 
asleep when the door-bell rang. Sleepily she went out 
of the sitting-room, and opened the brown painted door 
that led on to the stairs. A lean, hatchety young man stood 
there, with the same fair hair as hers, and high cheekbones. 

“Giles !”’ she said delightedly. 

He caught her in his arms. ‘How are youre Can I 
come in? Are you alone?” 

“I should hope so, sea as I am.” 
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*“'You’re sleepy and warm, and you smell of soap. 
Can I have some beer ? ” 

He threw his hat on to a chair, and spread himself 
before the fire. 

“When did you come to London ?” 

** To-day.” 

“Why didn’t you come for Easter P” 

“I couldn’t get away. We’re fiendishly busy on_ this 
new mail carrier for the Air Ministry. We’ve been 
working day and night for the past month, and then I 
don’t think we shall finish her in time.” 

“Is she a good thing ?”? Georgia asked, bringing beer 
and glasses. 

**So-so. But there’s too much fuss and flap and hurry 
about it. Half the people are ahead of schedule and the 
other half three days behind, and the drawing office has 
issued four modifications of one strut in ten days, and the 
metal workers are nearly on strike as it is. A picnic, my 
sweet, I can assure you.” 

He raised his glass. ‘‘God bless you, my dear.” 

She grinned at him over her beer. 

“How are the family ?” 

“All right. I haven’t been down lately. I felt I 
couldn’t face Easter there. Was I a swine not to go?” 

““No. Why flatter yourself you are so necessary to 
them ? ” 

“I don’t think I’m necessary. I just think they like 
to have me around.” 

“They don’t like having me around,” Giles declared. 
“It’s funny how Walter hates young men. I suppose 
it is sexual jealousy. And Viola is on edge all the time 
lest I bring home some unsuitable woman whom I intend 
to make my wife.” 

“I can’t think why you don’t.” 

“Because next year I hope to go to India.” 

“Giles, how lovely. Why?” 

“Well, we’re building a Mallard for some rajah or 
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in the garden, although everything is very backward 
Geis ck the cold inde Mrs. Pocick’s beans are 
up, but v. eaten by slugs. 

““On Good Friday we went over to the Douglases, 
and—wasn’t it funny—the son was home on leave from 
China, and says he met you the other day at Louis 
Somebody’s cocktail ae Such a nice boy, I thought. 
Mrs. Douglas has had rheumatism very badly, poor dear, 
and can only just walk with a stick. 

““Do let me have a line, or why not come down 
next week-end? I will fix up some bridge. 

** Lots of love, darling, 
** MOTHER.” 


“Christ !”’ said Giles. 

“I’m going down there on Saturday,” Georgia declared. 
““You’d better stay on in town and come too. We can 
leave on Sunday evening.” 

“*T don’t want to.” 

“Giles, you must. It’s horrid never to go near them. 
After all, they are our parents.” 

“Why should that give them any claim on us? They 
made the most consummate balls-up of everything, so that 
we were both more or less forced to earn our own livings, 
and now they can’t leave us in peace.” 

“They aren’t very competent, certainly.” 

“You can’t lay hold of people’s immortal souls just be- 
cause you ee to be their parents.” 

**T don’t call asking us down for the week-end laying 
hold of our immortal souls.” 

“’m hungry,” Giles declared inconsequently. “Is 
there anything to eat ?”’ 

“Eggs. Ryvita. Butter. Nothing else, I’m afraid. 
Oh, yes, some jam.” 

Giles shook his head regretfully. “I’m really hungry, 
darling. I want a mixed grill, Go and dress, and we'll 
go out.” 
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** It’s so late,” oe objected. 

“* Half-past nine. on. It won’t take you long. 
Pil finish sr beer till you’re ready.” 

She took an hour, and he was dozing in the armchair 
when she was ready. She wore black, with a flat hat 
clapped absurdly to one side of her head, an abundance 
of lipstick, and clean gloves. 

“One thing about you,”’ Giles observed. ‘‘I will say 
you look clean.” 

“I try to.” She watched their two faces in the mirror 
over the mantelpiece—the same fair hair and wide fore- 
heads, eyes that slanted and hard chins. Giles’s eyebrows 
were thick and angry, but she had pulled hers to a fine 
arch, and where his lashes were fair, hers wore a discreet 
coating of black. 

They walked to Bishop’s Road and took a bus. It 
carried them impersonally to Marble Arch, where, in spite 
of the cold, crowds lingered round the park gates, men 
for the most part, with the scarlet coats of Guardsmen 
dotted among them. The wind still blew, and eddies of 
dust rose from the pavement at the corner of Edgware Road; 
Here more people lingered, gazing in the windows of the 
shops. Oxford Street was wide and empty, bright with 
lamplight. A few people hurried along, bent against 
the wind. Georgia, sitting by a window, watched idly 
as their bus rocketed along. A man and a woman dodged 
their wheels at the corner of Orchard Street. They were 
ragged and dirty, the man with broken boots and no 
overcoat, his companion huddled in a thin waterproof. 
They were half-starved, cold and destitute, clinging arm 
in arm, battered ghosts of the lovers they had once been. 
And Georgia, watching them, thought that they had once 
been young and healthy, laughing in the sun, before the 
city had drawn them, that they might starve in its streets. 
What horror, what bleak unhappiness, what despair had 
been theirs, until there was left nothing save broken boots, 
and an east wind to harry aes ? She turned, straining 
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her eyes to follow their dwindling figures, awkward 
and ungainly on the bright vista of the pavement. 

Giles aad Georgia got off at Piccadilly. They passed 
the Criterion, and turned down a wide flight of stairs 
where lights gleamed, among trees set in painted tubs. 
They passed through a swing door, and entered an under- 
ground room. It was hot and noisy, and full of people 
eating. Huge menus were printed on the walls, a there 
was everywhere a smell of cooking. The diners wore 
all known varieties of clothing, from plus fours to tail coats. 
There was one young woman wearing diamonds, and 
another in a leather coat. Waiters tore about; there 
were not enough of them. Everyone was clamouring 
to be served, before time was called and their drinks 
would be taken away. 

Giles found a table in a far corner near the Jermyn 
Street entrance. It was against the wall and comparatively 
aa They had to wait some time for a waiter, and Giles 
ound some magazines on a chair. He handed Georgia 
a Saturday Evening Post, and read the Tatler himself. 

Georgia opened the wide, shiny pages and became 
instantly swamped by the maelstrom of American adver- 
tisement life. Enormous heads of jubilant young men 
and distracted mothers ; girls who suffered endlessly from 
embarrassment, B.O., humiliation, halitosis, scrubwoman’s 
hands and athlete’s foot, out of date retrigerators and in- 
complete elimination ; the hundred and one ills to which 
the Yankee flesh is heir. 

“Why, Junior, what smelly sneakers 

“Can you say with supreme confidence: ‘ Mary, bring 
Mrs. Stuyvesant another salad fork’ >?” 

“Why put up with old-fashioned methods any longer ? 
Buy a package to-day, and end embarrassment.”’ 

The headlines screamed warnings—shoes, brakes, toilet 
tissue, coffee, all fraught with unseen dangers lurking for the 
unwary. A hysterical, uneasy race, dominated by their 
salesmen, who put terror in their hearts, forcing them to 
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buy ointment and flour and sandshoes that they never 
dreamed they needed. A ceaseless bombardment of the 
harassed housewife: ‘‘Has your next-door neighbour 
better window curtains?” ‘‘ What about Junior’s fallen 
arches?” “Do YOU know danger lurks in your 
closet ?”’ ‘‘ Are YOUR loved ones safe?” ‘FIRE! 
Is it at YOUR house ?”’ A miracle that meals were cooked 
and the children washed and father’s slippers put down to 
warm in the midst of so many and great dangers. 

The waiter came, troubled and polite, and took their 
order. It was almost impossible to make oneself heard 
above the hysterical noises proceeding from the next table, 
where three young women and four young men were 
drearily celebrating the birthday of one of their number. 
This was made clear by facetious allusions to the age of 
consent, and toasts drunk with the maximum of noise 
ae unpleasantness. Giles glowered and ordered light 

er. 

"A scream of laughter from one of the girls made people 
near them look up with the expression of weary toleration 
worn by those less intoxicated than their neighbours. 
Giles muttered to himself, and ate his roll without waiting 
for the butter to be brought. 

““How does it feel to be twenty, Bunny?” drifted 
from the next table. 

** Much the same,” Bunny hiccupped. He was a weak- 
chinned young man in regrettable plus fours. 

“Ha, ha. Wait till you wake up to-morrow morning. 
I bet you’ll have a sore head. Won’t he, Cissy P” 

Cissy had rabbit teeth and good eyes, but her outlook 
seemed a trifle hazy. She smiled inanely and said nothing. 
The other girls were eating rapidly, as though afraid their 
food might be snatched from them. 

“Why the hell doesn’t the waiter come ?”’ Bunny said 
loudly. “ The ’s paid for it, isn’t he? I’ve been 
waiting ten minutes for some more whisky.” 

Giles looked dangerous. Pa hoped there would 
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not be any trouble, for Giles was always fond of a quarrel, 
and deplorably ready with his fists. 

The waiter came, slowly under his weighted tray. 

** Where’s my whisky ?”’ Bunny demanded 

*¢ Just coming, sir,”’ the waiter said over his shoulder. 

‘I should think it was just coming. I’ve been waiting 
ten minutes for it. You'd better look sharp and get 
it, or Ill complain to the manager. If there is a manager 
in this one-horse restaurant of yours.” 

Everyone thought this very funny, even Cissy being 
moved to give a kind of neigh. 

“Why don’t you throw them out?” Giles asked the 
waiter. 

““We can’t very well, sir. They’re not bad enough 
for that. But we often get ’em like this. And we do our 
best, but when there’s a crowd people must wait their 
turn.” 

Bunny got up and walked unsteadily towards the waiter. 

“Are you going to get my whisky, or aren’t you?” 

‘In a minute, sir,”’ the waiter said patiently. 

‘* A minute’s no good to me,”’ Bunny said, and leaned on 
the back of Georgia’s chair. “‘Can’t you leave these 
people and get me my drink.” 

‘Go and sit down,” Giles said evenly. 

Bunny leaned more heavily on Georgia’s chair. His 
hot, bewildered eyes stared angrily at Giles. His forehead 
was shiny and his collar limp. 

“Go and sit down,”’ Giles said again. 

“‘ Who the hell are you, ordering me about ? I'll stand up 
if I want to.” 

‘“‘T don’t suppose you'll be able to much longer. Go 
and sit down.” 

People near were beginning to become interested. 
Georgia felt a little apprehensive. She had seen Giles 
fight ice He had a savage temper and could hit very 
hard. Bunny was shaking her chair, and she disliked him 
leaning over her. 
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She said politely: ‘‘ Would you please not shake my 
chair quite so much ?” 

Hee | still shook it. 

*“Did you hear what my sister said?’ Giles started 
to get up. 

“Your sister? Ha, ha, that’s a good one. Your 
sister. You come out here with a tart, and say she’s your 
sister... .”” 

Giles only hit him once. He fell heavily, draggin: 
a chair down with him. His face still wore its ieee oO: 
bewilderment when they hauled him to his feet. Cissy 
screamed and people surged round the table. At the far 
end of the room others stood on chairs, and two young 
men, eager for a fight, hurried up. The waiter fled to 
fetch the manager, and someone started to bathe Bunny’s 
face. Giles sat down again and went on with his 
supper. 

*" Just a common brawler,” one of the young women 
was heard to remark. “I can’t think how they let people 
in here who behave like that.” 

Giles grinned at Georgia. He wore a cat-like air of 
satisfaction. He was thoroughly enjoying himself. The 
pos Sie arrived, a voluble Bienchinas with a brush of 
grey hair. 

** Gentlemen, please. What is all this about ? ” 

Everyone started talking and explaining at once. Cissy 
became voluble and was seen pointing at Giles, but in the 
general confusion no one could hear what she said. 

‘* If you please, sir ?”’ said the manager. 

Giles stood up. ‘“‘I knocked him down,” he said 
briefly. ‘‘ He insulted the lady I am with. He is drunk 
and should be taken home. He might be sick at any 
moment. Yes, I was afraid so.” 

Bunny was hurried out. The girls collected their coats 
and gloves, and went without saying a word. One of the 
young men remained behind to pay the bill. In his 
agitation he did not wait for his change. 
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** You must understand, sir,”’ the manager said to Giles, 
“you can always call the police. To take the law into 
our own hands—it will always lead to trouble. And now, 
if you please, sir, it is time and I must take your glass 
away. No, sir, it will make no difference if you order a 
ham sandwich.” 
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CHAPTER VI 


HREE silver aeroplanes played against the sun. 

They danced towards each other like midges over a 
pond, stood upright on their tails, and looped outwards, 
curvingaway. They dived, filling the air with their engines, 
swept together as though blown ty an unfelt wind, dipped 
and divided again. They fled towards the horizon, turned, 
wing-tip to wing-tip, and whirled back, diving on to the 
aerodrome, an arrowhead of sound. ‘The serene voice 
of the commentator crackled through the loud speakers : 
*“* The speed attained by the three Hawker Furies during 
this dive approached two hundred and fifty miles an hour. 
The three machines screamed down-wind, dipped and were 
gone, dots against the wide arc of the sky. 

The vast bow] of the aerodrome shimmered under the 
sun. Thousands of faces, like pale orbs, tilted to watch 
the dancing midgets above them. Hardly audible, a band 
played. The glare of the sun took all colour from the 
sky ; it beat on the dusty grass, on painted chairs and the 
white palings that mar ed the enclosures. The stands 
fluttered with flags; the Union Jack; the Royal Standard, 
floating from the Royal box. Everywhere there were 
uniforms, gold wings and flared breeches ; in the car parks 
Cranwell cadets sweated, their eyes dazzled by the rays 
of the sun on chromium plating and wind _ screens. 
Women were everywhere, their frocks bright with blowing 
colour. Under their feet the asphalt melted; the iron 
roofs of the Auxiliary Squadron hangars shimmered with 
heat. 

** Hot 2”? Giles asked his sister. 

They stood, balanced on two chairs, their eyes aching 
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with the colourless dazzle of the sky. ‘The three Furies 
turned and dropped silently to earth. Their propellers 
flashed slowly and were still. Three Auxiliary bomber 
squadrons on the right of the landing ground took off in 
formation; the swell of their engines was an assault on 
the ear-drums ; a tangible curtain of sound beating against 
one’s head. People began to turn away and think of tea. 
The more spectacular events were over for a little while. 

“Do you want some tea ?”’ Georgia asked. 

Giles shook his head. He watched through puckered 
eyes the mechanical precision of the squadrons changing 
formation ; they drew apart, dropped, changed from arrow- 
head to line abreast. ‘* The bloke on the left is flying left 
wing down,” somebody said behind him. Giles, knowing 
better, grinned to himself. 

Behind them, London slept under the hush of sunlight. 
Cars went past towards the north with a dazzle of light 
on their windscreens. The beat of engines hung like a 
curtain over the aerodrome. One’s head swam with it. 
A little eddy of sightseers swirled near the Royal Box. 
In the Air Force Club enclosure a woman was laughing. 
The squadrons, two miles away, turned and flew back 
in flights abreast. The noise grew again, turning the faces 
upwards. Unemotionally, the squadrons landed in forma- 
tion. A few people clapped. White-clad figures climbed 
out, far away across the sunlit acres of grass. 

*“Let’s walk about a bit,” Giles said. He helped 
Georgia down from her chair and they strolled away. 
They were very alike, with the same easy length of limb 
and small heads. ‘Their eyes, screwed against the sun, were 
long, slanted like cats’ eyes. You would have known 
them for brother and sister; they walked with the same 
slightly rakish assurance. They wore their clothes with 
an air. 

The assault of noise on their ears had ceased. For a 
moment there was a pause in the programme. They 
wandered through the shifting kaleidescope of frocks and 
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morning coats and uniforms. Everywhere people laughed 
called to each other, serene in the pageantry of sun and 
sky. 
“* Hallo, Georgia,’ someone said. 

Jerry Douglas stood still and grinned at her. The 
sun shone in his eyes; he looked sunburnt and at ease. 

“You don’t know my brother, do you?” Georgia 
said. ‘‘ Commander Douglas.” 

The two bowed stiffly. They eyed each other sus- 
piciously, like dogs. The girl with Douglas, a tall, coldly 
mannered young woman, murmured a greeting from under 
her wide hat. She was as tall as Giles, with shining black 
hair and a vivid mouth. Giles said something to her, and 
they drew a little apart. 

“Well?” Jerry said, aie a Georgia looked at him 
vaguely, as though he were of no importance. The sun 
shone on her mouth and throat ; under the narrow hat brim 
her hair was bleaching against her forehead. She gave 
him the impression that she was warmed through with the 
light and the fresh air. The slim tailoring of her frock 
impressed him. 

‘TI hope this will bake the east wind out of your system.” 

“It has. When will you come and dance again P” 

“TI don’t know. I’m going away to-night. Giles and 
I are going home.” 

““Where’s home?’? He watched her closely from 
under his tilted hat-brim. 

“Great Missenden. I shall spend to-morrow picking 
ia 

‘It’s not the season for turnips. Come and dance 
next week. Come on Monday ?’ 

“I can’t on Monday. I’m going to the cinema with 
Louis.” 

“Then come on Tuesday.” 

“No, I can’t. I’m dining out.” 

** Wednesday ? ” 

“It’s early closing on Wednesday.” 
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Exasperated, he said: ‘I'll call for you on Wednesday,” 
and tured away. Géiles lifted his hat to the girl, and they 
walked on. 

““ What a huge girl,” he said, when they were out of 
earshot. “I don’t know how people deal with them when 
they’re as big as that. I can’t. It makes them so un- 
wieldy.” 

They walked behind the ten shilling enclosure towards 
the car park, and there swept suddenly over their heads 
a battery of sound. A squadron of Flycatchers, on their 
way to a raid, roared across the sky some sixty feet above 
them. They dived, screaming, to the attack, then broke 
formation, spraying outwards amid the shatter of the 
anti-aircraft guns. It was over so quickly that those 
watching had hardly time to follow the breath-taking grace 
of the dive before the squadron formed up once more and 
swept again towards their target. The noise battered 
one’s ear-drums ; looking up one could see the numbers 
painted onthe fuselages ; the round white heads of the 
pilots, goggled grotesquely ; the bright colours on wings 
and rudder. Once again came that incredible dive, once 
again the formation sprayed outwards, dancing away from 
the bullets that spattered towards them. You could hear 
the deep “‘a-a-ah”’ of the crowd even above the swelling 
of the engines. 

* That,” said Giles, “is flying as it should be done.” 

The Flycatchers danced away. The faces stopped peer- 
ing skywards. People came down from the stands. It 
was hotter than ever. 

“God, my feet hurt!’ Georgia said. 

““Come and sit in the car. I think I can find some 
beer there.” 

The car park smelt of petrol and crushed grass. Giles 
had borrowed a Riley from a friend of his, assistant pro- 
duction manager at the works. It was painted red and 
yellow, a noisy, flamboyarit car. The cushions were 
scorching. Georgia sat down gingerly and started to 
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make up her face. Giles found beer and gave her a glass. 
People picnicked round their cars, trying to find a little 
shade. Children still ran indefatigably about, shouting. 

“Don’t children ever get tired ?” Giles said dreamily. 
4 lay back in the Riley, his hat tilted over his eyes, drinking 

eer. 

** Oh, yes, I think so. They become then what is known 
as fretful and have to be given syrup.” 

“Do you want children ?” 

é¢ Yes. Wh ? 9? 

“I don’t,” Giles declared. ‘I want my wife to myself, 
to be a companion for me. She doesn’t want always to be 
messing about with prams and prunes.” 

** That’s only selfishness.” 

““ Why can’t I be selfish in my spare time ? I work like 
a black, turning out horrid aeroplanes. I want a nice, 
fae dazzling wife, who will smooth my forehead and 

ring me beer.” 

“Poor girl,’ Georgia said. Three machines droned 
overhead. They looped ecstatically against the blue, and 
sent trails of oe white and blue smoke in whorls behind 
them. They patterned the sky with coloured plumes, 
wreathing the sun. 

“TI like that,”’ Giles said. ‘‘ Does the family expect us 
for dinner ?”’ 

“I believe so. I told them we were going to Hendon, 
but that made no difference. They just seemed annoyed 
we were going.” 

ee P) 99 


** Something about money, and not being able to afford 
it themselves.” 

“Oh, my God! Why can’t we spend the money we earn 
ourselves in our own way? They don’t earn any. y 
doesn’t Viola sell some of the plants she takes such trouble 
with, and make enough to buy herself a ticket, instead of 

rumbling because we go and enjoy ourselves and she 
doen't 2 
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Georgia said: ‘* Don’t be horrid.” 

Giles shrugged his shoulders, and threw the dregs of 
his beer over the side of the car. The drops arched and 
sparkled in the sun. 

The long, hot day dipped to its end. The final swoop 
and soar of the machines past the Royal Box, the ordered 
departure of each squadron, the crowds that surged towards 
the Experimental Park, all were gilded with the sun. 
The great bowl of the aerodrome began to empty; the 
spatter of car engines mingled with the deeper roar of the 

eparting squadrons; the roads back to bontbn began 
ex fegaad to fill. It took many hours before the car parks 
ally were emptied. The crowd left behind it paper and 
string and ice-cream cartons. Torn tickets were every- 
where, with paper bags, and scraps of food. The flags 
fluttered still from the enclosures. And to the east and 
to the north the squadrons droned home; they flew 
steadily, until they were only dots on the horizon, less than 
a wedge of geese winging towards their marches. 

It was dusk when Giles and Georgia reached home, 
a dusk full of the scent of flowers and hedges and fields 
that had lain all day in the sun. When they pulled u 
outside the gate their eyes ached and their cheeks burned. 
Georgia yawned unashamedly. She was soaked with 
fresh air. She wanted nothing but sleep. There still 
sang in her head the music of the engines. 

Viola came hurrying out as soon as she heard the car. 

*““Come along in to dinner. It’s been ready a quarter 
of an hour.” 

“Darling, I’m sorry,” Georgia said. ‘‘ But you should 
have seen the traffic. We couldn’t come any faster.” 

‘It was a lovely show,” Giles said. 

“‘But we never dreamed you would stay until the end. 
You know how Walter hates dinner being kept waiting.” 

“We thought you’d be glad to see us,” Giles said. 
He hoisted suitcases out of the back of the car. “ Here, 
Georgie, take your coat. oy getting all creased.” 
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Georgia took it and followed her mother into the hall. 
It was cool and dark, and a huge bowl of roses stood on 
the table. Viola vanished down the passage that led to 
the kitchen. Giles put the cases down in the hall, hung up 
. hat and smoothed his hair, ducking to look in the 
glass. 

‘What a welcome,” he said gloomily to Georgia. 
** Where’s Walter ?”’ 

“I don’t know. You goonin. I must go and wash.” 

She fled upstairs, while Giles sauntered through into 
the sitting-room. Upstairs it was cool. The dusk drifted 
over the staircase and the landing; every window was 
open, and through them came the heavy scent of roses. 

eorgia went into her room and flung her hat on the bed. 
She ran her hands through her hair that was crisp and 
springy from the sun. She went to the bathroom and 
washed her face in warm water, blowing and splashing 
like a child. She wetted her hair and ceed it flat, 
so that the waves shone. The mirror showed her face 
brown, with bright eyes. In the dusk she caught the 
gleam of her teeth as she grinned at her reflection. 

In the hall she met her father. He kissed her without 
enthusiasm. ‘“‘ Where’s Giles ?”’ 

“I don’t know. Here somewhere. How are you, 
Daddy ?” 

Walter stood dejectedly in the warm half-light. He was 
long and thin, with sparsely growing grey hair and worried 
eyes. Georgia noticed that he flannels were too small for 
him, as though made many years ago. 

*“* Where have you been playing ?” 

** Over at the Marshalls. We had some very good sets.” 

They went into the sitting-room. Here were more 
flowers, tall vases of delphiniums, and bowls of roses 
everywhere. Giles sprawled on a sofa, reading the news- 

aper. 
Pr Where’s your mother ?” 
*‘ Hallo, Dad.” Giles stood up and shook hands, 
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formally, as one who greets a stranger. ‘‘ Mother is battling 
with Annie Laurie in the kitchen.” 

Walter looked irritably at his watch. “It’s a quarter 
past eight. I want my dinner.” 

**'We had a grand afternoon,” Georgia said. She found 
a cigarette in her bag and lit it as she spoke. ‘“‘ The 
most lovely flying, and sunshine.” 

“] hate aeroplanes,” her father said. ‘‘ Noisy, dangerous 
and hideous to look at. Give me a comfortable car any 
day.” 

Giles raised his eyebrows, but said nothing. 
_ “You're prejudiced,” Georgia said, and offered him her 
cigarette case. 

‘“No, thank you. Not before dinner. You won’t 
want any, if you smoke just before a meal.” 

“Yes, I shall. I’m terribly hungry. J’ll go and find 
Mother.” 

The kitchen was in semi-darkness. Viola was bending 
over the table, mixing mayonnaise. 

Georgia switched on the light. ‘‘ Darling, how can 
you seep” 

“Oh, don’t waste the light, dear. I’m just coming.” 

“It’s not waste to put a light on when it is so dark you 
can’t see what you’re doing. Let me help you.” 

She thought sadly: “‘ he looks so tired and shabby. 
Why doesn’t Walter take her away for a holiday? He 
must be able to afford it.” 

‘** There, that’s done,” Viola said, and untied the apror 
in which she was shrouded. ‘‘ Now come along, and ws 
can have dinner. Mabel is no earthly good at sauces 
and I find it impossible to teach her, so I do it ape 

She smoothed her hair in the mirror propped on th 
dresser, and took her daughter’s hand. ‘“‘ How are you 
darling ? Don’t you find iT ondot very hot and dusty ?’ 

“Tt is, rather. I love your roses. Are they an awft 
cope to grow ?”’ 


‘No, not really. The greenfly has been very trouble 
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some this year, but the flowers are lovely, although I am 
praising myself.” 

Giles stood up as they came into the sitting-room. 
He carried a glass of sherry. ‘‘ Where did you get that ?” 
Georgia demanded. 

“It’s the last drop.” 

““My God, what manners! You might have left it 
for me.” 

Walter came back into the sitting-room. ‘Is dinner 
ready ?”’ 

**'Yes, dear.” 

**T didn’t hear the gong.” 

“It hasn’t been rung yet.” 

“Why on earth not, if dinner is ready 2?” 

““T suppose she hasn’t got it on the table yet.” 

“Pll go and see,”? Walter said, and went out again. 
It was now half-past eight. 

There came a heliow booming from the hall. 

** Dinner !’’ Walter shouted, and the meal began. 


Ir 


After dinner Giles went out alone. He walked moodily 
through the thick, hot dusk that hung between the trees 
with a strangely lustrous quality, like the bloom on ripe 

lums. There were no stars. The heat pressed down 
ike an inverted bowl. He could smell grass and hay, and 
deep hedgerows where meadow-sweet grew along the 
ditches. Ahead of him a rusty glow hung in the sky. 
He could hear faintly the strident rhythm of a steam organ. 
He came to the fair suddenly round a bend in the road. 
It huddled in the tawdry grouping of its lights; caravans 
and lorries and traction engines. The air was alive with 
lamps; the organ of the roundabout grated into silence 
as it slowed down and stopped. There came the crack 
of rifles; the shouting of men selling ginger-beer; the 
dump-dump of swing-boats shuttling in and out of the 
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darkness over his head. People clustered round the stalls. 
The chair-o-planes swung in a dizzy circle, their chains 
silver in the uncertain light. On a wide wooden platform 
automatic cars, driven by electricity, careered eccentrically 
about. They bumped and fell apart and bumped again, 
to the screams of the occupants. A couple of young men 
swung in and out, dropping from car to car, collecting 
pennies and disentangling those who were unable to help 
themselves. Everywhere there was shouting, bells were 
ringing, he heard the whistle of a starting roundabout. 
He swung himself on as it began to move, and mounted 
a rearing golden horse. It had red and gold reins and its 
mouth opened widely, as though it were laughing. Giles 
ignored the brass pole that rose through the centre of the 
horse, gripped with his knees and put his hands in his 
pockets. The horse plunged jerkily up and down; the 
organ played more loudly ; a mechanical voice droned : 


“© Nature fashioned you, and when she was done 
You were all the sweet things—rolled up in one.” 


A haggard boy with a red handkerchief round his neck 
handed himself along from horse to horse, collecting money. 
Giles gave him his twopence and looked out onthe whirling 
universe of the fair turning about him. The wind blew 
in his face; there was a smell of hot oil from the engine. 
Two women, insecurely seated on an ostrich, gave aaa ing 
screams as the roundabout went faster. Here was life, 
reeking and tawdry, yet somehow vital, somehow worth 
while. He laughed across at the two women and they 
became awkwardly coy, nudging each other and screaming 
self-consciously at the gyrations of the ostrich. 


“© You're like a plaintive melody 
That never lets me be...” 


The fair spun faster, and the women’s faces blurred 
to nothingness. Lights filled his eyes. 
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He dropped off as the organ died in a final triumphant 
blare. A shooting gallery attracted him, but the rifle 
threw high, and he won nothing. At the coco-nut shy 
he was more successful. One or two girls glanced at him 
appreciatively as he threw, a long lean young man with a 
brown face and thick fair hair. He handed back the 
coco-nut that he won, and went on to the Fat Woman’s 
stall. He paid his sixpence and went in. There was a smell 
of stale clothes and food and the packed bodies of the 
audience. The fat woman came on to a rickety stage, 
bowed and said in a squeaky voice: ‘‘I weigh twenty-one 
stone, and my age is twenty-six.”” She held out her arms 
and revolved slowly. She had little eyes high up in her 
huge face. Giles felt suddenly sick and went out hurriedly. 
At the door of the tent a man was holding up a vast white 
nightdress. 

“Ere you are, ladies and gentlemen,” he said. ‘‘ Maisie’s 
nightdress ! Come along, ladies and gentlemen. Bonny 
fat Maisie on show.” 

Giles climbed into one of the electric cars and steered 
it towards the centre of the floor. It spun suddenly 
away under his hands, and collided with a blue one, driven 
my a weak-faced young man with one arm round his girl. 

hey apologised and Giles found himself going the wrong 
way of the traffic. One of the young men shouted at him 
sad pushed his car round to face the correct way. He felt 
annoyed at being made conspicuous and collided again 
with the biue car. The girl in it laughed at him. She 
had a mop of dark hair, blowing back from her face, a low, 
wide forehead and blue eyes. They continued to meet, 
and every time she renee at him and followed him with 
her eyes. He thought her pretty, and when their turn 
had finished purposely walked next to her as they left 
the stall. She smiled at him again, snuggling against 
the arm of her companion. Giles felt irritated and 

lonely. He stared at her deliberately, his chin down. 
‘Uncertain how to deal with him, she looked away and 
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said something to the boy with her. He nodded and 
ge 
iles stopped and lit a cigarette. He felt suddenl 
masculine and angry and determined to enjoy himself, 
but the girls sanding about did not attract him. They 
giggled and were uninteresting. He strolled along, 
threw some darts at paying cards and lost sixpence. 
He thought he would like to try the chair-o-planes and 
hoisted himself into the tilting wooden seat. An attendant 
clamped a chain across his stomach and took his twopence. 
They started to revolve, slowly at first, to the accompani- 
ment of the same grinding music as the eardhoce 
The lights started to whirl together. His chair tilted 
inwards and he caught the two chains from which it hung. 
The ground went up under his left ear, as though he were 
banking an aeroplane. Faster now, with the circle of lights 
turning above him. He flew outwards, over the heads of 
the crowd, but he could not see them. The whole world 
seemed spinning round his head, faster and faster. He 
hung forward, linking his arms round the two chains. 
The whole wide night spun with him, trees and fields 
and the moon that he could not see, dancing a crazy 
satraband round his head. Against his eyes the wind 
beat and the lights dazzled. He flew faster and faster, 
away from the centre, swung out over a myriad lights, 
faces turned palely upwards, and outside the lighted circle 
of safety that was the fair, the deep June night without 
a star. The man behind him swooped ahead and spun 
him round, twisting the chains. Giles laughed and 
whirled round to unwind them. They were going more 
slowly now. ‘The lights singled themselves out, the stalls 
and the roundabout and the caravans attained individuality 
and came away from each other. He unclamped the chain 
and slid to the ground. It rocked a little beneath his feet 
and he walked unsteadily away. The crowd was Bows 
thicker; girls in little groups, noisy young men who flung 
for coco-nuts and hurled themselves skywards in the 
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swing-boats. They would stand up, tilting backwards 
to get more strain on the ropes. ey were beyond the 
ptosaic atmosphere of the fair; slanted against the sky 
they travelled another world, shuttling in and out of the 
darkness, laughing as they swung. 

A voice at Giles’s elbow said: ‘‘ Hallo.” 

He looked down and saw the girl who had laughed 
at him in the cars. Her wide eyes looked into his. She 
was small and thin, with a painted mouth and tip-tilted 
nose. 

** Hallo,” Giles said. ‘‘ What do you want?” 

Her voice was soft and common. ‘‘ My boy’s on the 
swing-boats,” she said. ‘‘I don’t like them, but he would 
go. And I don’t like being alone in all this crowd.” 

“Come along then,” Giles said. ‘Tl buy you a bonny 
brown ribbon, or whatever it is one does buy at fairs.” 

He took her arm and led her to a stall where pearls 
from Japan, diamonds made in Czecho-Slovakia, rubies 
from Birmingham and wrist-watches from Sweden glittered 
and shone under the unshaded lights. 

‘Take your choice,” he said munificently. 

**Q-o-oh, can I reely ?” 

Giles stared down at the top of her head, bowed over 
the shoddy jewellery. She wore a thin blue frock, and 
a light coat over it. He saw that her bag was shabby, but 
she had filed her nails to points, and polished them with 
varnish. 

** May I have this ?” 

Giles paid for the diamond bow brooch and watched 
her pin it to the breast of her frock. 

“Now what ?” 

**T don’t mind.” 

He took her on the roundabout, perched in front of him 
ona lion. She sat sideways and her skirt blew above her 
knees. She had good legs in shiny silk stockings. Her 
shoes were blue to match her frock, with high heels and 
tiny buckles. He put his arm round her to keep her steady, 
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and she clung to him, leaning her head back so that it 
rested under his chin. Her hair smelt of shampoo powder. 
They had two rounds of the lion. Giles wondered what 
the boy was doing, whether he had regretted preferring 
the swing-boats to the joys that awaited him here in Giles’s 
arms. 

They went to another stall, where he bought her a glass 
of ginger-beer and watched her suck it through a straw. 
Her eyes, set far apart, innocent like a child’s, stared at 
him as she drank. 

** Aren’t you having any ?” 

He shook his head. ‘‘ Come for a walk.” 

They found a way between a caravan and the coco-nut 
shy, and wandered outside the little lighted world of the 
fair towards the open fields. ‘The grass, crushed by many 
wheels, smelt sweet, mingling with the night scents of 
flowers and hedges, and the milky smell of cows, drifting 
up from the stream. The sky was still dark, and the 
could see nothing but the deeper blackness of the field, 
stretching away sorrowfully to the boundary of its clipped 
hedges. ‘The music of the fair came more faintly now, 
a breath on the still air, softened by distance, until they 
could no longer distinguish the tune. Giles put his arm 
round the girl, for she stumbled over the grass in her 
ridiculous shoes. ‘There was dew on the grass; it soaked 
them both, shimmering faintly ahead of them. 

“Tm getting wet,”’ she said breathlessly. 

Giles swung her round to face him and kissed her. 
ar answered his kiss, slipping her arms round his 
neck. 

‘* Not so bad,”’ Giles said. ‘‘ Let’s sit down.” 

He spread his coat on the wet grass. She sat close 
to him, leaning her head against his chest. Beneath the 
thin shirt she could hear his heart, beating evenly under 
her cheek. He kissed her again, harder, and pulled her 
down beside him. He hurt her and she tried to struggle 
free. He took an angry pleasure in her feeble efforts to 
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get away. It was as though he held a bird, thin and light, 
cheeping with terror. 

*“* Don’t,” she said at last, when he had finished his kiss. 
“* Please let me go—oh, please. . . .” 

Giles still held her, pressed against the ground. ‘“‘ Why 
should I? You came of your own accord. You spoke 
to me in the first place.” 

““I didn’t mean you to do this. I’m afraid. Please 
take me back. Joe will be wondering where I am.” 

** You should have thought of that before. What made 
you speak to me?” 

She did not answer, but fought to get up, tearing at 
the backs of his hands with her nails. She hurt him, 
and he felt his temper rising. He kissed her again, so 
that her head was pressed against the ground, his lips 
bruising her mouth. She whimpered and struggled feebly. 

“Come on,”’ Giles said. ‘* You can do better than that. 
Kiss me properly. What the hell did you think I brought 
you out here for ?”’ 

She turned her head away and started to cry, gaspin 
and sniffing like a child. Giles felt suddenly tired an 
bored. He iet her go and stood up, fumbling for a 
cigarette. 

By the wavering light of the match he could see her 
combing her hair and powdering her face. She still 
sniffed. 

‘For God’s sake don’t sniff. What’s the matter?” 

“I never thought you’d behave like this. I thought 
you were a gentleman.” 

“Is that why you spoke to me? Is that why you let 
me buy you a brooch and take you on the roundabout ?” 

She was silent, standing up now, and smoothing her 
crumpled frock. 

“I’ve spent three and sixpence on you,” Giles went on. 
He picked up his coat and got into it, wet from the dew. 
“‘ Three and sixpence. It doesn’t matter to me, but you 
would just as soon have taken those rides and that brooch 
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from some unhappy sar a or clerk earning fifteen 
shillings a week. Wouldn’t your If he happened to 
look nice, and easy to get off with ?”’ 

A sniff was his only answer. 

** There are hundreds like you—hundreds. You haven’t 
any brains; you only keep your jobs because you possess 
a certain pert smartness that passes for intelligence. You 
never open a book; all you read is a twopenny paper 
telling you how to do your hair like Gloria Swanson. 
You think of your nails and your face and how late you can 
stop out at night without being caught by your parents. 
You ape and ogle and make eyes at every young man whom 
is think has money enough to give you a good time. 

ou’re silly and vain and inefficient, and you’re too lazy 
so much as to darn a pair of stockings.” 

“I think you’re hateful,” she burst out. “I must 
have been mistaken, ae you were a gentleman. If 
I could find a policeman I should give you in charge for 
assaulting me.” 

Giles yawned. “He wouldn’t believe you. Pick up 
your bag and come along. I suppose you want me to stay 
with you until you find Joe.” 

They walked back in silence. The clamour and lights 
swam out to them on the warm darkness. It was as though 
they had never left the fair. The roundabout still plunged 
and sang; men shouted, and the swing-boats thumped 
in and out of the darkness above their heads. Giles strode 
along in silence, his hands deep in his pockets. He was 
tired and sleepy and his coat was uncomfortably wet be- 
tween his shoulder-blades. He followed the fr between 
the stalls; she tipped forward on her absurd heels; her 
eyes were red with crying. He felt suddenly remorseful. 
He had been unkind to he stupid, vain little thing. He 
came out of the whole episode no better than she. He 
hated himself and his coat smelt of her scent...-. 

He was relieved when she found Joe, moodily licking 
an ice-cream cone and watching the coco-nut shy. She 
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explanation. 

e swung on his heel and walked home through the 
sweet-scented lanes. Behind him the strident music of 
the organ faded and was still. The rusty glow no longer 
challenged the sky. It was as though the girl and le 
and the bright little planet of the fair had vanished into the 
night, as a comet vanishes, leaving its trail only in the mind’s 
hs — that when you look again the sky is no longer 

right. 
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RIDGE END lies in the extreme West of England. 
Bas a town, it may be said to have two sides to its 
character. In the winter, the sodden grey days that the 
west country endures, it is a town without life. The pier 
stretches mournfully away into the dun-coloured sea, 
no longer a length of enchantment with slot machines 
and pierrot shows and sweet stalls, but a wet, cold, inanimate 
thing, with the sea slapping and chuckling round the 
piles, overgrown with seaweed and mussels. When the 
early dusk falls no lamps are lit along the pier; it fades 
imperceptibly into the twilight, and if a pair of lovers 
more hardy than the rest should venture along the leeward 
side they will see nothing but the sea, hear nothing but the 
wind. Along the main street of the town the lamps 
will shine, but without heart. The open-fronted shops, 
where under the July sun will melt piles of pink and yellow 
rock, are now shuttered and fly-blown. In the cold light 
of March you may sense a faint stirring; someone will 
produce a pot of paint, someone else enlarge their window ; 
Woolworth may bolnie pile a counter with sandshoes and 
tennis racquets. 

But in June, when the holidays begin, Bridge End 
becomes its other self. Family parties will picnic on the 
wide, windy beach, which has become miraculously bright 
with bathing tents and collapsible canoes. The parade 
will be transformed with fairy lights; a band will play ; 
clerks and typists and the town-weary folk will stroll 
by couples in the clear dusk. There will be a twice-daily 
a show on the ee spangled also with fairy lights. 

he turnstiles will click most cheerfully; winkles and 
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shrimps and sticks of rock can be bought at intervals 
along the length of the promenade; char-a-bancs will 
jolt you in a ten-mile radius of the town, mistakenly billed 
as a “‘Mystery Tour.” Viewing the condition of the 
vehicles, the only mystery is that the char-a-bancs ever 
return. 

The residents of Bridge End hold themselves naturally 
aloof from the junketings of the lower classes. ‘They depart 
in first-class carriages for Cowes and Scotland and the 
Riviera. Their large houses are closed; a stray gardener 
may be seen from the char-a-bancs, disgustedly mowing a 
lawn or weeding a bed of salvias. No resident of Bridl e 
End would be seen in the town one moment after the 
first of June. The London season, Goodwood, Ascot ; 
not for them the sun-smitten delights of beach cricket 
or shrimp teas, or dawdling in the warm night among the 
scents of flowers on the cliff-top. Even the battalion of 
infantry, whose band gave Sunday evening concerts on 
the pier, left for training on Salisbury Plain. No one 
dreamt of staying in Bridge End once the season had 


begun. 

The battalion found itself of little importance in Bridge 
End. The older officers no longer cared for dances and 
tea-parties and tennis. They were silent and grey and a 
little deaf, for they had many memories. The younger 
ones, fresh from Sandhurst, differed again from the pre-War 
subaltern. They, too, were silent, lacking in high spirits. 
It was no longez thought funny to bring sheep into the 
Mess, or ride horses upstairs. ‘The maidens of the district 
made eyes at them in vain. They were racked, cynical 
young men, perpetually short of money. 

The male members of the leading families called on the 
Mess and were entertained to dinner, blank strangers to 
nost of the juniors, who were not introduced and were 
orced to sit in boiled shirts and scarlet jackets for two 
1ours while their guests ate and drank seven courses with 
idwardian deliberation, played bridge for another two 
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hours and left without thanking the children who had 
paid for their dinner. A few tennis-parties were held, 
and considered sufficient to repay this hospitality, but only 
the newly-joined were able to accept. The remainder, 
Bill Sarony among them, were far too busy machine- 
ee signalling or training horses to find time to 
play ey were therefore classed as unsociable, and not 
included in mess invitations. Not that they cared. For 
them a supper of eggs and chips, followed by a cinema, 
provided more amusement. They were satisfied with 
their own company, and languid, slightly obscene con- 
versation. 

In connection with this, a remark of Legrange’s became 
much quoted. He complained to Bill that he played no 
games. The tennis courts never saw him, neither the 
cricket pitch nor the Rugger field. 

**T haven’t the time, sir,’’ Bill said. 

““ Indeed ?” Legrange had answered him. “No time, 
when it is light at five, and does not get dark until ten ?” 

Bill waited a year for Legrange to send for him and 
give him a definite answer as to his request to marry. 
The summons never came, for Legrange had misjudged 
his man. Sarony talked little, but his love for Georgia 
was obsessing him. He thought of her night and day, 
so that on the range her face came between him and the 
distant target; she haunted him even while he slept, so 
that he woke thinking to find her at his side; he watched 
desperately for her letters, and was wretched when they 
did not arrive. More than anything he longed to leave 
the Mess; he grew to hate the clatter of boots on un- 
carpeted stairs; the incessant calling of bugles; the 
haunting fear of money, and the weariness that comes from 
ten months without leave. 

Their training on Salisbury Plain was the worst time 
he had to endure, in the blazing summer of 1933. They 
marched more miles than any man could count, chiefly 
at night, so that he fell asleep as he walked, a jogging, 
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broken doze through which he could hear the breathing 
of the men that marched beside him ; the slipping of their 
boots in the dew-wet grass; the creak and rattle of the 
limbers that followed the column. The weeks became an 
endless succession of broken nights spent in the open, with 
a cold wind nagging him, and the dew eating into his 
bones; the incessant hours when he knew nothing of 
position or destination or the object of the battle; cold 
dawns and scorching noons; scrambled meals and the 
blessed Sundays, spent sleeping in the breathless atmosphere 
of sun-warmed tents. 

He snatched one Saturday night in London, over so 
soon that it seemed always a memory, an imagined scene 
longed for and not attained. It went past in a panorama 
of sun and trees in the park ; tea in Kensington Gardens, 
with the shouts of the children that played about them ; 
ania’ of water and the blare of flowers in carefully-tended 

eds; a deep blue night with many stars hanging high 
above the lights; a theatre, and the walk through warm 
streets to the hotel where they danced ; dawn, and a street 
oe shining through the leaves of a plane tree. He woke 
on Sunday morning to find the empty squares and gardens 
gilded still with sunlight; he walked again in the Park, 
with Georgia beside him in blowing crepe-de-chine. 
He carried away with him the memory of her kisses, her 
eyes shining into his; the scent of her clung still to him 
when the train moved out from Waterloo. It sped through 
the whitey-brown houses of Battersea and Clapham, past 
streets of sunlight and shadow where children played in 
the dust. 

It was then that he decided to marry her without waiting 
for permission. 

Heytesbury Station slept in the sun. Over the hot 
metals the heat-haze shimmered and danced. The one 
porter dozed in his office. A young man seated on the 
wooden bench slept also, his head forward on his chest, 
ris feet stretched in front of him. He wore flannels and 
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a yellow sports shirt with short sleeves. The grumble 
of an approaching train woke him. The porter came 
dreamily on to the platform and took the ticket of the only 
passenger. 

** Hallo, you gorgeous creature,” said Charles Blackwell. 

** Hello,”’ said Bill Sarony. ‘‘ What on earth made you 
come and meet me?” 

“* My kindness of heart,” Charles said, and led the way 
to the tiny station yard. A shabby Morris stood by the 
kerb; a beindled bull-terrier bitch rose from the front 
seat to greet them. Bill, putting his suitcase into the 
cmap said: ‘“‘My God, you do look a cad in that 
shirt.” 

“Isn’t it awful P- I couldn’t find another one.” 

** How are all the members of the Battalion ? ” 

Charles cranked the Morris and climbed into the driver’s 
seat. 

“Just the same. Conference at nine to-night, and 
reveille at 3.30 to-morrow. How’s the girl friend ? ” 

“Very fit.” 

** Does she still love you ? ”’ 

*¢ She says so.” 

*“J_ don’t see how she can. May I meet her some 
time ? ”’ 

“Yes. She'll probably fall in love with you.” 

*“'What’s she look like ? ” 

“Fair. Thin. Blue eyes. Complexion good, what 
you can see of it.” 

“Tall P 

“No. Ordinary.” 

*« Just my type,’”’ Charles said and sighed. The Morris 
coughed along between deep hedges. 

Bill lit a cigarette. “I’m going to get married quite 
soon.” 

*“ That’s good. Has ene spoken at last 2” 

“No. I’m going to wait till the year is UP. and if he 
doesn’t like it he can do the other thing. If he won’t 
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take the trouble to give me his decision, I shall act on my 
own, get married and tell him afterwards.” 

Charles grinned. He had shining black hair and a long, 
brown face like a horse. 

‘* May I be a witness ? ” 

““T want you for best man. You needn’t give us a 
present.” 

‘I can’t give you anything. I’m forty-three pounds, 
eleven and threepence overdrawn, and Lloyds want to know 
what I propose to do.” 

“What do your” 

‘* T’ve written to say I want them to pay August’s mess- 
bill—that’s twelve pounds, and then I shall be prepared 
to talk business.” 

“<I thought your father guaranteed you some.” 

*‘ Oh, that’s all put be’ind me, long ago and far away. 
We had words, on my last leave.”’ 

** What about ? ” 

“One Lily Marryat. I told him it was no business 
of his what I did in my spare time, and he withdrew 
the guarantee, as a sort of threat for me to give her 


up.’ 
Ps And did you?” 

““No,” said Charles, and swung the car carefully 
between two rows of bell-tents. ‘“‘She gave me up 
for an underslung little of a captain in the 
Fusiliers.” 

** Did you mind ? ” 

*‘ At the time, yes. Not now. I’m a free agent, go 
anywhere, do a Come and have some tea.” 

When they were settled in the deserted marquee that 
served as an ante-room, Charles said: “‘ When do you 
propose getting married ?”’ 

“In November some time, I think. Ill tell Legrange 
in a letter or something, but I will not be mucked about 
any more. Once I’m married, he can damn well do what 
he likes. It’s the most important and essential factor in 
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any man’s life. Georgia’s future depends upon it, ar 
mine, and our children’s, if we have any. To me i 
outrageous that Legrange can just ignore it, as if it were 
trivial request to buy a motor-bicycle.”’ 

** How old are you?” 

“Twenty-six.” 

Charles gave a gesture of despair. “I cannot unde 
stand it. i private soldier may marry at whatever age h 
pleases, and at twenty-six he may draw allowances, but a: 
officer has to wait until he is thirty before the War Offic 
will condescend to recognize his marriage. Why shoul 
we wait till we are thirty P We are of the class, presumably 
from which it is to the country’s advantage to breed, bu 
what man has the nerve to ask a woman to wait until sh 
is thirty-one before she has her first child? Because 
if you marry a woman of the same age as yourself, that i: 
what will happen. What man should have to wait til 
then? You want children when you’re young, not tc 
push you along in a bath-chair.” 

Bill drank deeply, his troubled blue eyes staring at Charles 
over the rim of his tea-cup. “Granted all that. And 
what right have they to regard marriage as a privilege 
to be granted to the good boy, as soon as he is old enough ? 
It is the fundamental principle underlying the populating 
of the world; why Ehould it be treated by the Army 
authorities as an imprudent and childish request made by 
irresponsible schoolboys ? The most private and important 
event in any man’s life to be made the subject of petty 

regulations, administered by impotent old men, who should 
have retired twenty years ago? ‘That’s what’s the fault of 
the British Army, Charles. Doddering old generals kept 
on until they are so old they can hardly see, utterly unfitted 
for active service should the need arise. Why should 
men of twenty-eight and twenty-nine live like schoolboys 
in a Mess, hemmed in by rules and babyish regulations ? 
Half a crown fine for going to sleep in the ante-room ; 
half a crown fine for bringing in a dog; unable to have 
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dinner in what is to all intents and purposes your own 
house unless you put on a scarlet jacket. A man wants 
his own home, where he can put his feet on the mantelpiece 
and read his newspaper in peace. If they think the com- 
munal life fosters the spirit of brotherhood and good 
fellowship, they are damnably wrong. It does more to 
make people bad-tempered and irritable, and bloody to 
their subordinates than any other mode of life. The thing’s 
ludicrous. It’s out of date.” 

Charles called for more sandwiches. ‘‘ Marry your 
girl,” he said quietly. ‘‘ Leave a letter for Legrange and 
get married. ‘Then watch the balloon go up.” 


II 


A long flight of steps led up from the street. Dust blew 
and eddied on an east wind. A leaden sky pressed down 
over London. The plane trees stood bare and unhappy.» 
In the parks wind ruffled the water, and the chairs were put 
away. Autumn dipped slowly into winter. She went up 
the steps and through a double swing door. A board 
directed her, and she pushed open the door of the regis- 
trar’s office. The room was overwhelmingly brown— 
varnished chairs and brown wallpaper; a stained table, 
and all over the walls the green-ruled forms blocked with 
ink, notices of forthcoming marriages. She read the names 
while she waited : 


** Sydney Edwards, builder’s labourer.” 
** Hilda Ethel Smith, domestic servant.” 


“Robert George Handley, fitter’s mate.” 
** Mabel Channel, clerk.” 


A very old man got up from his table in the corner. 
“Good morning,” Georoia said. “‘I want to get 
married on Sunday, please.” 
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“We don’t open on Sunday.” 

““T expect you do,” Georgia said. ‘“‘I want to get 
married on Sunday urgently.” 

“We are not open on Sundays,” said the old man. 

Georgia hesitated, uncertain whether to add to her 
persuasions. She was turning away when an inner door 
opened, and a voice said: “‘ I help you at all?” 

He was small and neat, in a black coat and striped trousers 
He wore pince-nez, and a gardenia in his buttonhole. 

“Well,” she said hesitatingly, glancing, as though for 
permission to speak, at the old man. “I wanted to get 
married on Sunday, but this—he—apparently I can’t.’ 

“Well, it isn’t done as a rule,”’ the younger man said, 
smiling gallantly. “ But if you will come in here I expect 
we can arrange it.” 

Georgia, darting a vindictive look of triumph at the old 
man, followed him into a smaller room. Here there was 
a bright fire burning, a wide desk scattered with papers, 
and a vase of chrysanthemums. 

“« Sit down,” he said, still gallant, “‘ and have a cigarette. 
Now what exactly is it that you want to do?” 

“I want to get married,” Georgia said, yet again, 
“‘and Sunday is the only day that is possible. Can you 
manage it P”’ 

““T think so. You and your fiancé are over twenty-one, 
I suppose p ” 

rT h, yes.” 

** And which Sunday were you thinking of ? ”’ 

** The one after next ?” 

“Yes.” He pulled a large, painfully neat book towards 
him, and dipped a pen in an immaculate inkpot. “Now, 
will you give me your fiancé’s full name and age and 
profession P ”’ 

Georgia gave him all the information he wanted, and 
watched him write it with great care. When he had 
finished, he stood up. 

“* That’s fixed then, Miss Lennox. And I shall be very 
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pleased to be here myself on Sunday week. Will twelve 
o’clock suit you ? ” 

“‘ Beautifully.” She gave him her sudden, dazzling 
smile. He wanted badly to take his handkerchief and wipe 
off that lovely Pe mouth she had painted with 
such care. She held out her hand and he took it. 

** Good-bye, and thank you so much.” 

He gave her hand a final pressure and escorted her to 
the outer door. She could not resist looking once more 
at the old man, but he was writing busily and would not 
meet her eyes. The wind blew across the steps and a 
dirty child made a rude noise at her as she walked away. 
She found a bus that would take her to Edgware Road, 
and sat happily by the door, watching an angry woman 
trying to keep her little boy quiet. 

** Mum, why is that lady’s mouth so red 2?” 

““Mum, why is this such a funny bus? I don’t think 
this ss a bus.” 

*“‘Hasn’t the conductor got a fat face. Mum? Mum 
... Mum... Mum...” 

Everyone was glad when they got out. Georgia 
changed buses at Marble Arch, and went on to Piccadilly. 
She had taken a Saturday morning off from Marathons, 
and was lunching with Louis. 

He was waiting for her in the restaurant, his hair flaming. 
He fingered a dark green tie. 

** Hallo, darling. Come and have this cocktail. I’m 
afraid it may have got a bit warm by now. What have 
you been doing ?”’ 

“Arranging my marriage.” 

“Really ?”? He offered her a wafer-thin gold case 
with a twisted monogram on the front. “ Who to?” 
He snapped a gold lighter. 

“The same. Bill Sarony.” 

“Oh, yes. The Army. I’d forgotten. My dear, I 
pe Se ll be happy. Will you like being the garrison 

Cc rp 
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**'You’re so rude,” Georgia said. 

*Tknow.” He smiled at her as a child smiles, confident 
of being liked. ‘“‘I had such a horrid morning. I had 
a tooth out.” 

“ Did it hurt P” 

“* My dear, it was agony. Charlotte came with me— 
you know, Charlotte Debenham. She stayed in the 
waiting-room, and when I came out, my dear, blind with 
pain, she had gone. She left a note with the nurse, written 
on a visiting card, saying she was so sorry, but she had 
forgotten that she was supposed to be at her own dentist 
at the identical moment, and she hoped I'd be all right. 
Come and have lunch.”’ 

“Tt sounds rather heartless.” 

**T call it fiendish. I was in agony, Georgia, and I had 
to stagger home alone. I hadn’t enough money for a 
taxi, so I had to go by tube, and when I got there found 
a man who had come to collect the money out of the 
gas-meter. Never, but never, have I spent such a 
morning.” 

*€T don’t like Charlotte much.” 

**Oh, she’s not bad really. Smoked salmon, waiter, 
please. I was angry when I found that note, and the 
nurse was laughing. I suppose she’d read it while I was 
in the chair.” 

They ate in silence for a few moments, then Louis said : 
“I wish you wouldn’t get married.” 

“Why not?” 

“Tt won’t suit you. You would make a far better 
mistress than a wife.” 

“I don’t know why you should assume that.” 

“I’m a good judge of character,” Louis said and went 
on with his lunch. She bore him no malice. Always 
he had been her friend ; they had had good times together, 
although she knew instinctively that Bill would not like 
him. He would laugh at him for his exaggerated clothes 
and foolish manner. But Louis had always been sweet to 
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her; never spiteful or malicious. She had never heard 
him say an unkind or untrue thing about anyone. 

“* Have you seen Jerry lately ? ” 

“No, not since Easter, except for one minute at the 
Air Force Pageant. We quarrelled on my doorstep in 
an east wind and I have heard nothing of him since.” 

“Just as well really. He might usurp the Grenadier 
in your affections.” 

“Not he,” Georgia said. ‘“‘He’s too pleased with 
himself. He imagines all women fall in love with him 
on sight. He has the air of insinuating that, if he liked, 
he could take you, an eager and willing victim, for his 
mistress.”’ 

*“Do you remember Vera Hubbard ?”’ Louis asked. 

“Yes, I do.” 

** She’s gone to Russia.” 

**'The best destination for her, I should think. She 
seemed to have the welfare of the toiling masses at heart.”’ 

“She hasn’t really,” Louis said. “‘ No Communist 
has. They’re only out to make trouble, while feathering 
their own nests on the way. But I liked Vera. She was 
so desperately serious.” 

** She has so little sense of humour.” 

**No revolutionary can have a sense of humour.” 

** How long will she stay °”” 

** Oh, she’s only gone ona tour. They show the eager 
converts exactly what they mean them to see and no more. 
Welfare centres and workmen’s flats and soup kitchens, 
reserving timber camps and the Lubianka prison for their 
own countrymen.” 

It had started to rain when they left the restaurant, a 
cold, fine rain blown in their faces. 

‘What about a cinema?” Louis asked. 

“Yes, I'd like to.” 

He took her arm as they walked towards Coventry 
Street, sheltering her under his umbrella. The Saturday 
afternoon hush was descending on the shops and banks. 
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Lo were shuttered against late comers, vast and empty. 
Shaftesbury Avenue was jammed with the matinée trafic 
lunch editions flaunted placards at the entrance to the 
Underground. 

“Down we go,” Louis said. “I cannot cross 
Piccadilly Circus any more. I must have lost my nerve.” 

It was warm below. Wax models smiled at them from 
lighted windows. Bookstalls and sweet shops and cloak- 
rooms surrounded them. ‘Turnstiles clicked; there was 
the essential underground smell of trains and tickets. 
They went upstairs again, and came out at the entrance 
to the London Pavilion. People stood about, eager to go 
inside. Two hideous women were embracing each other 
with every semblance of joy at the meeting. <A girl with 
a Pekingese had entangled the lead round the legs of an 
old man; she dodged here and there, trying to capture 
the dog, which only pulled the harder. The old man was 
shaking with rage. He wore spats and carried an umbrella. 
Two swollen, tori young men in dazzling suits were 
talking earnestly together, with gesticulating hands. They 
wore wide felt hats and pointed shoes: Outside Lyons 
men and girls waited about; a rich smell of food came 
from the open door. An ex-service man stood and sold 
matches on the kerb. He was thin and cold, and a card 
round his neck said : 


“Old Contemptible.” 
1914-1918. 
Wife and three children. 
This is my sole means of support. Please help. 


“Oh, Christ!’? Louis said. He laid half a crown 
on the tray and did not take any matches. The man 
said: ‘‘ Thank you, sir,’’ and smiled, showing bad teeth. 
He looked consumptive, and he had no overcoat. 

“When is this wedding of yours?’ Louis asked. 
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They entered the Empire and walked across thick carpets 
towards the stairs. 

“Sunday week. Will you please come?” 

“Why on Sunday ?” 

** Because neither Bill nor his best man is on leave yet, 
and Sunday is the only day they can get away.” 

“I don’t think I’ll come,” Louis said. ‘* They won’t 
like me.” 

“Don’t be sucha fool. I was going to ask you. Louis, 
please... .” 

“* Have you told your people ? ” he asked, ignoring her 
question. 

“Yes. They’re furious. They say unless we have a 
proper wedding, and tell the sa , and have a cake, 
they won’t attend the ceremony at all.” 

““ How foolish. Hasn’t Bill told the colonel?” 

“* But so many times,” Georgia said. A tall young man 
in uniform barred their way. 

“* Tickets, please, sir.” 

Louis stared blankly. 

‘Your tickets, sir,” the man said again, carefully, as 
one who explains things to a child. 

Louis stood still and searched his pockets. 

“You must have dropped them,” Georgia suggested. 

**No, I didn’t,” Louis said. ‘‘I must have thrown 
them away, like bus tickets. You stay here.” 

They spent two hours watching a very slow, dark film 
about a hac e. They had tea at Gunter’s, and when 
Georgia reached home she rang Bill at Bridge End, and 
told him what she had arranged with the registrar. She 
then wrote Giles, telling him the date, and asking him to 
give her away. It seemed queer that she should have to 
arrange her wedding alone; she had dreamed always of 
white satin and orange blossom and presents guarded by 
detectives. 

‘“T shan’t ever have one now,” she thought gloomily, 
and felt lonely and unhappy. She started to do her 
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accounts, but after adding the columns three times and 
obtaining a different total at each attempt, she went and had 
a bath. Lying half asleep in the steaming water, she 
thought of Bill. ‘I hope he’ll be kind to me,” she said 
to herself, and as she said it, knew that he would. 

She dreamed of him that night, but wakened before 
dawn, and lay for a long time, crying for the orange 
blossom that would never now be hers. 


Iii 


The dull, neat garden was the same as he remembered 
it. The stone pedestals bearing bowls, wherein grew 
bulbs and small plants, the pointed red stone edges to the 
flower-beds, the shaven lawn and swept paths had changed 
not at all in fifteen years. He remembered walking down 
those paths, a small fair boy in a bowler hat that rested on 
his ears, ten shillings in his pocket, and his tin trunk carried 
down after him. He would give the house no backward 
eo of affection; on his return for the holidays it held 
or him no welcome. Now, a man of twenty-seven, he 
rang the polished bell, and its muted buzzing brought back 
his childhood. 

A starched parlourmaid, her chin sprinkled with grey 
hairs, admitted him with no word. e hall smelt, as 
always, of pot-pourri and floor polish. The ‘sesticl that he 
had always hated danced on its perch. It clawed its way 
up the bars to the domed top of the cage, and hung there 
balefully, its pale, shuttered eyes staring at him. Its beak 
opened and shut, but it said nothing. A scaly claw scratched 
at him through the bars as he went past. It chattered to 
itself with rage. 

The long drawing-room at the back of the house looked 
out on another lawn, as neat as that in front. A greenhouse, 
freshly painted, shone over the top of the privet hedge. 
There was not a dead leaf on the path, no weeds in the bed. 
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Bill often wondered how anything dared grow at all, save 
for the deep, warm fertility of the Devon soil. 

“Well, William ?” 

His aunt sat by the fire, erect and handsome in her purple 
dress. Her white hair was drawn away behind her ears ; 
black velvet encircled her neck; diamonds shone at her 
breast. He kissed the top of her head and sat down opposite 
her. He lit a cigarette, saw her look of reproach, and threw 
it into the fire unsmoked. 

** How very nice of you to come for the week-end,” his 
aunt went on. Her voice was modulated; in all her life 
she had never been known to raise it, save to shout at the 
parrot when its language became unbridled. ‘‘ You rarely 
come now, except when you are on leave.” 

‘*It’s so expensive,”’ Bill explained. His fair, troubled 
face was lit by the fire. 

“You should have enough money. Your expenses are 
not high; you don’t keep a car or a horse, nor, to the best 
of my knowledge, have you an account with a bookmaker. 
You ought to have a pound or so over each month.” 

** But I haven’t,” he burst out. “‘I am ies seventeen 
pounds a month ; my mess-bill is usually twelve or thirteen ; 
my tailor takes two, my life insurance, thirty shillings ; 
sriiat have I got left for toothpaste or travelling or boots or 
notepaper ?’ 

His aunt’s eyes closed, as though the conversation bored 
her. The maid entered with a decanter of pale sherry and 
two glasses on a tray. She put her load down silently and 
ah peste 

The dry taste of the sherry restored his confidence. He 
drained his glass and said: “I’m going to get married, 
sais Clare. To Georgia Lennox, the girl I wrote to you 
about.” 

She watched him over her glass. She noted that his 
nails were manicured, his shoes polished, his trousers pressed. 
The fact that his clean cuffs were frayed did not escape her. 

** Indeed ? ” 
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The word did not encourage him to speak further. He 
poured himself another glass and drank it before he said : 
‘* T hope you will be pleased.” 

Over the chill, shining room there was silence. The fire 
fluttered; outside, the wind rustled in the dry hedge. 
Clare Sarony sat with her eyes closed. She closed them that 
she might not see the anxious, youthful face of her nephew 
watching her. 

“‘ Have you told your commanding officer ? ”” 

““T asked him a year ago, and he would not give me any 
definite answer. Georgia and I have therefore decided to 
act on our own initiative and marry straight away.” 

** And on what do you propose to live, since, as you say, 
you cannot afford any luxuries at the moment ? ” 

“‘ Georgia has a little money ; I think it will be cheaper 
living out of Mess.” 

She thought: ‘* Will he ask me for money? If he does, 
I shall refuse it. If he does not, I shall respect him.”’ 

Bill continued: ‘‘ Do be pleased, Aunt Clare. We want 
you to be glad. I want you to meet Georgia.” 

‘It is now five minutes to one. Luncheon is at one. 
I expect you will want to wash before the gong goes.” 

Bill stood up. He hesitated, as though about to speak, 
and left the room in silence. His aunt did not move. She 
stared into the shifting heart of the fire; she remembered 
her brother dying in her arms, a shrivelled, yellow victim 
of dysentery; she remembered Bill’s mother, already 
infected, weeping at her side. She wondered if the un- 
relenting discipline under which she had brought the boy 
up had had its reward. Did he love her for herself alone, 
or did he hate her because she had been stern and apparently 
heartless? She thought: “I am withered and old and 
unloved; his youth is all I have left to keep me young. 
Am I crushing what little tenderness he may feel towards 
me? Shall I yield? Shall I give him the money now, or 
when he more urgently needs it? When he is really des- 
perate will he turn to me? Will he ever really need me ” 
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Over lunch they spoke little. The fish, the grill, the 
jam omelette, were eaten with solemnity. They could hear 
the parrot cackling in the hall. A cold rain began as they 
left the table ; the fire was freshly made. Bill, after his long 
journey, dozed in his chair. Clare sat erect in hers, watching 
the softened lines of his sleeping face, tracing the likeness 
to his father in the peek short chin, the light hair and 
wide shoulders. She thought: ‘‘ Does this girl really love 
ae Will she watch over him and stay always at his 
side P ”” 

A coal crashed into the grate amid a shower of sparks. 
Bill jumped instantly awake, his face thickened and blind 
with sleep. He picked up the coal with brass tongs and 
smiled drowsily at his aunt. 

‘I didn’t mean to go to sleep.” 

“Very good for you,” she said unexpectedly. “Go on 
sleeping. I shall sit here quietly and think.” 

And she sat quietly and thought throughout the slow 
Saturday evening and slower Sunday, alone in her impec- 
cable drawing-room, after her nephew had gone. As he 
kissed her good-bye, he had hesitated ; she waited for him 
to ask a favour of her, but he did not do so. He smiled, 
laid a hand on her shoulder and was gone. She could not 
tell that he had come only for that week-end in order to 
ask for money; she would have been glad to know that 
at the last moment his pride forbade him to do so. She 
fell into an uneasy sleep on Sunday night, ugeling mentally 
with the figures in her pass-book. She decided to sell shares 
and place the money on deposit for Bill. When he really 
needed it, he would ask her. Of that she felt sure. He 
must ask her. He must. 

And she fell asleep with the vision of his young, anxious 
face before her, the face that she had cherished for twenty 
years, in which she could trace the likeness to the brother 
she had adored. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


_ HERE you are,” Louis said. ‘* All lovely and 

married. Now, don’t you go and forfeit heaven 
for a snapt gold ring, when Bill has taken such trouble to 
buy it for you.” 

e five of them stood on the steps, still harried by an 
east wind. Outside waited no photographers, no Daimlers, 
no cheering crowds. Three little boys hee cigarette cards 
against a wall, and Charles Blackwell’s battered Morris 
kept faithful watch at the kerb. The wind blew a bus 
ticket against Georgia’s new stone-coloured coat. She 
wore a spray of carnations given her by Giles; Bill had 
pe on a stiff collar for the occasion, and a regimental tie ; 

is suit had been carefully pressed. Charles wore navy-blue, 
with a white buttonhole, and Giles had ‘borrowed an iron- 
grey suit from Louis. Everyone agreed that Louis looked 
the smartest, for he insisted on wearing a morning coat and 
sponge-bag trousers, together with a top-hat. Giles had 
suggested field-glasses, but was defeated. 

“Lunch now,” Giles said. ‘* I’ve booked a table at the 
Berkeley. I thought it would be fun.” 

““ Who’s paying for that ?”’ phe asked anxiously. 
‘* We've only just enough left for our fares down to Bridge 
End.”’ 

“It’s my lunch,” Giles said loftily. ‘‘ Come along, 
bride. Don’t look so like a lamb led to the slaughter. 
You'll enjoy it really, once you’ve got used to it. Won’t 
she, Bill ? ” 

** She’ll have to put up with it, even if she doesn’t,”’ Bill 
said brutally. He seized her hand and held it. He looked 
serene and happy. ‘“ Glad, ans ae 
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** Don’t coo,” Louis said, bustling them down the steps. 
** Plenty of time for that when you get to barracks.” 

** Don’t stand and chatter in this wind,” Charles said. 
He aon Georgia’s arm. “‘ May I take the bride with 
me?” 

“Certainly not.’ Louis scuttled up, having hailed a 
taxi. ‘‘ Let them get in there, and we three go with you. 
Tell him where to go, Giles. I must find my other glove.” 

The taxi went off. Georgia found a mirror and started 
to do her face. 

“You look so lovely,” Bill said. ‘‘ Darling, are you 
happy ? You don’t mind?” ) 

** Will he be furious ? ”? Georgia asked. 

“*T cannot imagine what he will do. He must have got 
my letter last night. But I refuse to talk of Malcolm on my 
wedding morning. Kiss me, darling. Oh, don’t fuss about 
your hair. What does it matter ?” 

The Berkeley received them with cocktails, and a table 
decorated with enormous shaggy chrysanthemums. 
Georgia, sitting between Bill and Charles, with Giles and 
Louis haggling over cigarettes, was happier than she had 
ever been before. She would not let herself think of to- 
morrow, waking in a strange hotel, and Bill having to go 
back to barracks to face whatever might be in store for 
him. The present only should occupy her mind. 

*“*T want to join the Army,” Louis declared. “ Will you 
enlist me, Blackwell? You get a shilling.” 

“Go in the Guards, will you ?” Charles said. “I get 
more for Guardsmen. ‘They take up more space.’’ 

** Louis isn’t six foot,” Georgia objected. 

*“T am,” he said furiously. ‘“‘ Just half an inch over. 
I know that for a fact.” 

“*Let’s measure,”’ Giles said. ‘‘ You stand against the 
wall and rub your head on a book.” 

“Don’t be disgusting.” 

“Don’t do it here, anyway,” Georgia said. “ You have 
to make marks on the wall.” 
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“I don’t know what you’re talking about,” Bill said. 
“But it doesn’t sound like measuring to me.” 

“I’m hungry,” Louis mourned. “I didn’t have any 
breakfast because I got up too late. The woman never 
came.” 

“What woman ?” 

“* The one I have to look after me. She comes at eight, 
as a rule, and brings me a brandy and soda, but she never 
arrived to-day, and I didn’t wake up till eleven.” 

“Plenty of time, even then,” tles said. ‘“ Bill and 
I have brought lying in bed to a fine art. Haven’t we, 
bridegroom ? ” 

** You’re reassuring me a lot,”’ Georgia said. 

Charles seized her hand. “I can’t think why you didn’t 
marry me? I adore fair women.” 

At lunch Charles said to Georgia: “It’s a pity your 
father and mother aren’t here. Do you mind their not 
coming ? ”’ 

“No, not really. I wish they had been sensible, but I 
wasn’t prepared to argue. They went all Edwardian. It’s 
a pity, because after all they are my parents, and I thought 
they would have been pleased that I was going to be happy. 
It is extraordinary how, before one is paeied. every effort 
is made to keep you and your fiancé apart, but, should you 
marry and things turn out so that you find it impossible to 
make a success of things, the same people immediately 
make the same amount of effort to keep you together 
again, no matter how unhappy and unsuited you may 
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** Quite true,”’ Charles said. ‘‘ But I would like to say 
how frightfully pleased I am over the whole thing. Bill is 
about the only friend I’ve got in the battalion, and I know 
you are both going to make a tremendous success of things, 
and be completely happy always.” 

** It’s sweet of you to say so. I only feel worried because 
I feel I may be jeopardising his career. Do you think there 
is going to be an awful row ? ” 
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** Awful,” Charles said briefly. ‘‘ But I shouldn’t worry. 
Legrange can’t do anything, except make his life so unbear- 
able that he will have to go, and he won’t do that because 
Bill is too damned useful to him. Besides, he knows that 
Bill would appeal straight to the Brigadier, and Legrange 
would stop a colossal raspberry for not giving him a 
proper answer when Bill went to him eighteen months 
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**T cannot think why he didn’t.” 

“* Because, my dear, Legrange, in common with all 
Edwardians, is physically incapable of making up his mind. 
He cannot come to a decision. He will seize on any pretext 
to haver about, and think things over, and let you know 
later, and in actual fact never give you any answer at all. 
It’s a fault of the age ; something to do with Lily Langtry or 
the Isle of Wight or something.” 

Outside the tall windows the panoply of Piccadilly went 
past in the quiet, grey London Sunday. The trees, leafless, 
were black lace against the sky ; the grass in the Park seemed 
to have lost its green; it was as though the whole city 
waited, breathless, for the hand of winter to tighten its 
gtip. The sky was high and grey, with a suggestion of 
sun behind it; it was cold, but the wind was dying down, 
threatening frost after nightfall. Georgia thought that when 
night came she would be very far away; her flat, hidden, 
with darkened windows, among so many others, would wait 
for her in vain. It seemed absurd that London would still 
goon; _ that Marathons would go back to work, as it had 
always done. Miss Broadbent had been detailed to take 
Roger’s letters. Georgia hoped she would remember to 
show him the review book in good time. The prelims of 
the Major’s second book on cannibals were due from the 
Pee after correction; a young Austrian artist was 

ringing some jackets for Roger’s approval. The cheaper 

editions still clung to pictorial dust-wrappers. She hoped 

4 would be polite to him. The boy’s English was bad, 

and Roger had no patience with those hard to understand, 
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or who failed to follow what he said. Georgia rather liked 
the artist. He had the slow courtesy of his race. He 
ainted superbly ; his colours were clear and strong, with 
ean, controlled lines and a joyous sense of movement. 
She could see his square, broad face and cropped hair. 

“Wake up,”’ Bill said. ‘“‘ Have some brandy to finish 
up with P” 

We'll all have brandy,”’ Charles declared. ‘‘ What time 
do we leave for the penal settlement, Bill ? ” 

*“*] must go back to the flat.” Georgia cut him short. 
** It’s half-past two now, and Bill wants to leave at half- 
past three.” 

“* What are your plans P ”’ Louis asked. 

“‘ T’m only going to stay one night,” Georgia said. “‘ Just 
to see how the C.O. receives the happy news. And if all 
is well, I shall come back to-morrow night. If not, I shall 
have to ring up Roger and ask for a couple of days more.” 

“How did he receive the tidings that his efficient 
secretary, whom he had always believed so cold and un- 
respensive towards men, was about to tie herself up toa 
penniless subaltern of infantry?” ° 

“He didn’t mind. The office gave me a lovely silver 
cake-stand. It’s the only present we’ve had so far, except 
what you three have given us.” 

“‘Can’t set up house on one cake-stand,”’ Louis said. 
**'You want a lot of funny things, like bottom drawers.” 

The five of them strolled out into the street. They 
were warmed and cheered by food; the future, looming 
darkly towards two of their number, was resolutely thrust 
aside. ‘They walked abreast, linked by their common 
secret; they took pleasure in their joint defiance of 
authority. Five people, between whom would always be 
a bond firmer than dhat of friendship. However far apart 
their lives might fling them, there would always be the 
memory of this day, quiet and cold, silent with foreboding. 

““Let’s take a taxi,” Louis said. ‘I’m much too drunk 
to walk far. Where are we going?” 
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“‘ Back to Georgia’s,”’ Bill told him. “I’ve left my 
suitcase there, and Georgie wants hets.”’ 

““ Why a taxi?’ asked Charles, steering them skilfully 
towards St. James’s Street. ‘“‘I left a car down here. It 
might be handy to get back to Bridge End in.” 

“Which way do you go?” 

** Down the Great West Road, and then bear west again 
past Reading.” 

*“‘That’s the worst of the Army,” Louis complained. 
“They will use compass points to tell me where to go. 
I have never seen a compass. I don’t know which way the 
west is.” 

They found the Morris, parked in St. James’s Square, 
tipped the shabby man in charge and drove away towards 
Bayswater. A few people walked in the Park, huddled in 
their coats. Park Lane was almost empty, its august houses 
blocked against the leaden sky. At Marble Arch the buses 
made a spatter of colour, but the pavements were grey and 
dusty. The few loiterers looked pinched and cold. Bishop’s 
Road was almost empty, and Charles roared down 
towards Porchester Road, swinging right-handed when 
they reached it. 

The flat looked already vacated. Georgia’s suitcase, 
locked and strapped, stood against the wall. They lit the 
gas fire and Chatles went rummaging for beer, while 

eorgia went though into the kitchen to see the window 
was locked. Louis studied the books in the oak bookcase 
that filled one wall; Bill fiddled with the wireless. Despite 
their assumed carelessness there was a feeling of suspense. 

“ Who’s this letter from?” Bill called. 

“Which one? Open it. I don’t know which you mean.” 

Bill opened it. 


** DEAR LENNOX, 
** If by any chance you are not back on Monday, shall 
I pay your tea-money for you? If I don’t have it, there 
won’t be enough for the biscuits this week. 
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“I hope you have a good time Sunday. 
“Yours ever, 
Mary Mercer.” 

‘* Have you answered it ? ” 

She shouted exasperatedly : “I don’t know which letter 
you mean.” 

Bill said patiently : ‘‘ The one about the tea money.” 

““Oh, yes. I rang up yesterday. Silly little idiot.” 

““T hope you have a good time Sunday, I’m sure,” 
Charles said, reading over Bill’s shoulder. ‘“‘ Who is 
Mary Mercer? Would she like me to take her out ? ” 

““Come along,” Louis said. He had finished looking 
at the books, and was eager to be off. “I think it’s time 
you all started.” 

‘What shall I do?” Giles asked. ‘“ My train doesn’t 
go till six-thirty.” 

** Come back with me,’’ Louis said. ‘‘ We'll have tea, 
and I’ve got a lovely new copy of Ballyhoo.” 

Giles said: “ Pve seen it.” | 

Georgia came out of the kitchen, pulling on her gloves. 
*“Come along, chaps. It can’t be any colder in the car 
than it is in this flat.” 

** Good-bye, darling,”” Louis said. He kissed her, then 
held her at arms’ length, surveying her critically. ‘ Yes, 
you'lldo. Wipe some of that lipstick off before the colonel 
sees you.” 

Giles pushed him away and put both arms round his 
sister. ‘‘ Good-bye, my angel, and the very best of luck. 
If you want me, wire the works, and Pll be with you in 
twelve hours.” 

She kissed him, feeling too much like crying to be com- 
fortable. The four young men stood awkwardly in the 
middle of the room. The short London afternoon was 
closing in against the windows. A light jumped up in the 
house opposite, behind drawn curtains. 

Giles and Bill shook hands without speaking. It was 
Georgia who led the way downstairs, with Charles carrying 
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her suitcase. She looked in her bag to make sure that she 
had the key, and Louis slammed the front door behind him. 
Charles got into the car first, and Bill put the suitcases in 
the dickey. He put Georgia next to Charles and squeezed 
himself in beside her. Giles and Louis stood decoratively 
on the pavement. They still wore their wedding clothes ; 
it was cold without overcoats, and they shivered. 

Charles switched on the engine and shifted into gear. 
The two lean figures on the pavement lifted their hats. 
That was the last Georgia saw of them, as they swung right- 
tee into Porchester Road, and her honeymoon had 

egun. 

Dusk drifted between the trees in the Park as they went 
along Bayswater Road ; a few belated walkers hurried along 
the bare paths, edged with black railings. Taxis waited on 
a rank, and from the drivers’ shelter came a warm, thick 
nee Notting Hill Gate was a pool of mist; passengers 

ived into the mouth of the Underground ; buses came up 
Church Street with a grinding of gears. Further west, 
the suburbs were caught by frost. The shops, although 
closed, were brightly lit; electric signs soared and danced 
outside a cinema. The little hooded car sped across the 
tram lines and edged in and out of traffic blocks. The three 
inside were silent ; the excitement of the morning had died. 
They faced, silently, a future that was unknown. In Bill’s 
head, drumming in time with the engine, the sentence went, 
over and over again: ‘‘ He can’t chuck me out—he can’t 
chuck me out—he can’t chuck me out.”? Charles, intent 
on his driving, composed speech after speech in defence of 
his friend: ‘‘ You gave him no answer, sir. He came to 
you frankly and at once. You treated it as a frivolous 
request, not worth your serious consideration. In the 
eyes of everyone, sir, you have no one to blame for what 
has happened but yourself.” 

Georgia did not fully realise what consequences might 
await her declaration of independence. In her own life, she 
did her work and took her money, and was answerable to 
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no man. It was beyond her comprehension that a man’s 
private life, if quietly and decently lived, should be the 
concern of others. For women are essentially individuals. 
They find it hard to enjoy themselves in the company of 
their fellows. They are solitary, uncomfortable creatures, 
roaming the world. Men, on the other hand, seem content 
from childhood to lose identity among their fellows. They 
hurry into clubs and societies, burrowing into Freemasonry 
and Rotarianism, like ostriches hiding in sand. 

The car had by now left London. The main road 
stretched before them, a maze of stationary and moving 
lights. Cars roared up at them out the twilight; on their 
right hand, headlights crept level with theirs and were 
gone. The sky was hidden from them; ahead there was 
only a misty dusk and the red tail-light of the car that had 
eevee Red signals spun at the cross-roads ; in the neat 

ouses that edged the road teas were being laid; Sunday 
dipped downwards into nightfall. They lores two men 
quarrelling on the path; the occupants of the car saw for 
a second their a5 0l faces and ds—then they were 
gone, twitched backwards out of sight.’ A cat tore across 
the road, dodging the flying wheels ; it reached the fence 
in safety and disappeared. In one house the curtains had 
not been drawn and the family sat round a lighted tea-table. 
It was as though the speed of the car detached them from 
that everyday world. Georgia wondered if the people the 
passed would live on, go to bed and wake and start for wor 
the next morning, or would they stay for ever as she saw 
them now? The two men stand always red and angry ? 
The cat flee for shelter throughout eternity? The family 
sit for ever round a table laid perpetually for tea? 

** Cold ? ”’ Bill asked her. 

He could see only the outline of her face in the dusky 
interior of the car. She lay against his shoulder, a warm 
reality. Charles stared angrily ahead, his eyes puckered. 
“* Neck, if you want to,’’ he said irritably. ‘‘ I’m attending 
to the road.” 
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Georgia said sleepily: ‘‘I don’t want to neck; I want 
some tea.” 

“We can’t stop yet,” Bill said. ‘I should think after 
Reading we might stop for a breather.”’ 

Charles sang hoarsely : 


** Have another glass of port, Brigadier ? 
I really think you ought, Brigadier. 
My subalterns will pay, 
They Zet ten bob a day, 
Have another glass of port, Brigadier ? ” 


‘* Was it fun at Sandhurst ? ” Georgia asked. 

“Lovely. Best time of my life. All except the riding 
school. Oh, dear, how I hate horses.”’ 

é “ T love them,” Georgia said. “ They have such heavenly 
aces.” 

** Good things, horses,”’ Bill said. 

“Don’t start Bill on the subject, please,’’ Charles said. 
“* He despises me for falling off.” 

“Does the infantry have horses ?’’ Georgia asked. 

“Does the infantry have horses? Hark at the girl! 
Darling child, we have hundreds of horses. What do you 
think the colonel does on a route marche He doesn’t 
march, take it from me. What pulls the mess-cart and the 
water-cart and the limbers? How do company com- 
manders get about on Salisbury Plain? What do Legrange 
and his little tavourites use to hunt with? The place is 
with horses, all in different stages of lameness and 
se as 

- Tho e they get enough to eat.” 

“Well, they don’t. The taxpayer won’t give us enough 
to feed our horses properly, so the unfortunate transport 
officer has to economise on straw and juggle with oats and 
work out each horse’s food to the ninth place of decimals. 
Oh, it’s a grand life. There is no fund provided to pay for 
bandages or iodine or any of the things that every stable 
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should have. Who pays for it? ‘The men can’t, so the 
poor officer does.” 

“* Are you transport officer ? ”” 

“No, thank God. An unhappy lad called Royce has 
that job. Legrange nags at him morning, noon and night 
because his horse is too thin—Carter nags because his horse 
is too fat, and can’t run, or whatever it is horses have to 


“You're very unfair,” Bill said. ‘‘ Royce runs a cracking 
good show. There aren’t any lame horses, and they’re 
- Seats sight better looked after than most infantry 

cks.”’ 

“Sorry,” Charles said. ‘I suppose I’m prejudiced.” 
He braked violently, and swung the car into a paved court- 
yard, where stood many others. Lights shone under 
curtained windows, and a radio was playing. Shadows 
moved across the curtains. 

* What’s this ? ”’ Bill asked. 

“* Rather a good place for tea. Out you get.” 

They came into a wide hall, set with little tables and 
butter-yellow china. A huge fire danced in a brick fireplace. 
Those already there looked at the newcomers suspiciously. 
For the most part they were in pairs, young men and women 
in thick country clothes, many with dogs. Waitresses in 
chintz dresses hurried about with trays. The radio sang 
gloomily about kisses not holding the man it loved. 

“Tea for three,” Bill ordered. ‘‘ Any food, anyone ?” 

They all refused, and Charles provided cigarettes. An 
enormous Great Dane, brindled and evenness arenes up to 
Georgia and put a wet nose in her hand. A stentorian voice 
bellowed from the other side of the hall. The dog turned 
reluctantly and went away. 

The warmth after the sudden cold made them all sleepy. 
Georgia felt the room sway away from her; Bill’s voice 
went on, but she could no longer distinguish what he said. 
Her eyes closed and her head jerked forward, pulling her 
into wakefulness again. Bill smiled at her across the table, 
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his kind, selfless smile that all her life was to be her comfort 
and her reward. His face was flushed with the fire and his 
hair rufed ; his eyes were bright and he smoked incessantly, 
lighting one cigarette from another. The gardenia in his 
buttonhole was browning slowly; he looked tired. She 
thought: “‘ He shouldn’t have to look like this on our 
wedding day; we ought to be laughing and happy, with 
lots of money.” Charles drank many cups of tea and said 
little. He, too, looked worried. It seemed unfair to have 
drawn him into this, but he had insisted on coming to 
London with Bill. There existed between them the silent, 
unquestioning devotion that can be found only amon 
men. They never expressed it in words. They cursed eac 
other in the course of soldiering ; their interests lay far 
apart, but together they were a formidable opposition to 
face. They were intelligent beyond the common run of 
subalterns ; they were efficient. They were dangerous to 
Legrange, and he knew it, for what Bill lacked in deter- 
mination Charles possessed. He feared no one; he asked 
favours of no one. The Army conventions regarding the 
silence of youth meant nothing to him. He offered his 
opinions at mess-meetings when his lack of seniority should 
have kept him speechless. He went his own way, ignoring 
his contemporaries. He was not popular. 

Bill looked at his watch. ‘‘ We ought to be moving on,” 
he said reluctantly. ‘‘ Come on, sweetheart.”’ 

They paid their bill and went out into the frost. They 
did not know the name of the restaurant, and none of them 
was ever to enter it again, but it would stay always in their 
memories, one tiny piece in the mosaic of their lives 
together. 

“* How much further e ’”? Georgia asked. 

‘A long way,” Bill answered her. “It’s six now. We 
shan’t be there before seat fas eight or a quarter to nine.” 

‘* You'll have to get up damned early,”’ Charles said, “* if 
you want to be in barracks before réveillé. You'll have to 

eave that pub about five.” 
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*““For heaven’s sake!” Georgia said. ‘‘ Who will be 
up then to see him ? ”’ 

*“ Our revered colonel of infantry. He gets up before 
seven and has a canter round the sports field It wouldn’t 
look too good if he saw Bill staggering into the mess at 
six o’clock, after that letter he wrote.” 

** What did you say in your letter ?”’ Georgia asked. 

‘* I said he had left me no alternative,”’ Bill said. ‘‘ And 
that I concluded his silence meant a tacit consent.” 

** Like hell it did!’ Charles said, laughing. 

The drive seemed endless. Towns and millaee came up 
out of the darkness and dropped away to a spangle of lights 
behind them. Fields and towns and hedges and the se 
clots of woods shuttled past their windows. Lonely sign- 
posts gave them their way; they would pass a solitary 
cyclist, bent and labouring, his breath steaming in the 
night air. Once a hare switchbacked, terrified, into the 
hedge, cowering until they had passed; a rat slid across 
in front of their wheels, and they passed a bird, crushed into 
a mass of blood and feathers be some car that had gone 
before them. There were leaves growing in the hedges ; 
grasses whispering, and the ripple of water, but they could 
not hear them. The bright, anxious eyes of field-mice 
watched them, and birds, folded into their feathers; the 
Jong, foolish faces of sheep peered at them from behind a 

ate, and a farm cat, hunting, stood motionless until they 

ad gone by. Cottages stood darkly under sagging roofs ; 
hayricks and wagons, and stables where horses shifted in the 
warm darkness. London lay far behind them under its 
crown of lighted sky; coiled in its maze of squares and 
streets and gardens, like a monster sleeping. d some- 
where hidden in the darkness Georgia’s flat waited for her, 
standing as though on tiptoe for her entrance once more to 
bring it back to warmth and life. And their little car fled 
on, as though drawn by the shafts of its headlights between 
the gentle hedges. You would have seen it from above as an 
insect with bright eyes, tunnelling its way across England. 
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Ir 


The hotel was just expelling the last of its drinkers. 
A straggly group went home down the main street of 
Bridge End, subdued by the cold and the thought of Monday 
drawing closer. The barmaid washed elaeses rapidly, 
chaffered by a sleepy porter. The hotel was dull and clean. 
In the smoking-room, over a dying fire, the landlord 
gloomily drank a glass of whisky. 

“Good evening, Mr. Hartley,” Bill said. “Can my 
wife and I have a double room for to-night, please ? ”’ 

Mr. Hartley slowly put down his glass. ‘You got 
married ?”” he said incredulously. ‘“‘ Well, I never. Yes, 
you can have a room.” 

“Ts there a gas fire P’ Georgia asked meekly. 

His gaze swivelled towards her. He saw a fair, white- 
faced young woman huddled into a very smart coat, on 
which a spray of carnations was beginning to droop. She 
had long, thin legs on which she stood gracefully, but as 
though she were very tired. He noticed the ring on her 
left hand, a long narrow hand with painted nails. 

**'Yes, you can have one with a fire. Annie,” he called 
to the girl in the bar, ‘‘ where’s Mrs. Hartley ? ” 

“In the commercial room.” 

Mr. Hartley disappeared in search of his wife. Georgia 
dropped wearily into a chair and held out a hand for a 
cigarette. She was cold and hungry. 

Mrs. Hartley hurried out of the commercial room and 
into the hall, calling someone named Alice. She was stout 
and motherly, with a high colour brought about by 
Guinness. 

** Well, I never,” she said by way of greeting. “‘ Good 
evening, Mr. Sarony. This is a nice surprise, I must say. 
In here last week and never a word to anyone. Good 
evening, Mrs. Sarony.” 

** Good hey a Georgia said. 

** Any food, Mrs. Hartley ? ” 
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* Well, dinner’s off, I’m afraid. What about some nice 
pes and chips? I know what a one Mr. Blackwell is for 
chips.” 


“Do you?” Charles asked. ‘ Well, let’s have them. 
Anyone from the battalion been in this evening ? ” 

“Yes, but they’ve all gone now. Let mesee. Mr. Royce 
was in here to-night, and Captain Carter. They were in a 
state. Something about a horse.” 

““TIsn’t it homely P’’ Charles said. ‘‘ When there isn’t 
a row between Carter and Royce about a horse I shall 
transfer to the Pay Corps. Come on, Mrs. Hartley. I 
want those chips I’m such a one for.” 

Georgia took off her hat and started to tidy her hair at 
the glass. She thought how plain and tired she looked. 
Not at all the traditional bride, flushed with happy anticipa- 
tion. All she wanted was to go to sleep. 

Bill and Charles disappeared, and Mrs. Hartley went off 
towards the kitchen. Georgia finished her face, and with 
the application of powder and eye-black, felt more cheerful 
and refreshed. Her feet were getting warmer, and the 
thought of food was comforting. The two young men 
came back with drinks, and they all had whisky with hot 
water and lemon juice. By the time they had finished the 
eggs were announced, and they ate them by the side of a 
roasting gas fire in the commercial room. Mrs. Hartley 
stood by, sipping a glass of stout. 

When they had finished, Charles stood up and declared 
that he wanted nothing so much as his bed. 

“Till see you in the morning,”’ Bill said. ‘“‘ Sleep well. 
You might ring me up if you find I’m orderly officer. 
Otherwise I s et up at five, and go to bed again as soon 
as I get to barracks.” 

ss Rather you than me,” Charles said. ‘‘ Good night, 
Georgie, my dear, and thank you for a lovely wedding.” 

Mrs. Hartley sighed romantically as she watched his 
leisurely crossing of the room. Secretly she wished she had 
marred’ someone a little more inspiring than Mr. Hartley, 
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who was rapidly developing a stomach from too much gin. 
She decided that newly married couples liked to be eft 
alone, and said good night as she went out. 

Georgia sat over the fire smoking. The warmth and 
the food and the whisky brought slees imminent. Bill 
drank beer and thought apprehensively of the morning. 

“‘T wonder if someone can call me at five ? ” 

“ Pll wake up if I have to,” Georgia said. ‘* You needn’t 
worry the maid. I always wake up, if I make up my mind 
to the night before.”’ 

She yawned widely. 

** Go on to bed,” Bill ordered. ‘‘ I’ll have one more drink 
and then I'll come up.” 

She stared at him, and suddenly started to laugh. 

“* What’s the matter ? ” 

“It’s all so traditional. Both of us sitting about, urging 
the other to go to bed, and neither making the slightest 
attempt to do so. Exactly like the Victorian couple in 
*‘ This Year of Grace.” 

Bill laughed as well. “Go on to bed. I’m only goin 
to finish this beer. Don’t unpack for me, because it will 
only mean I shail have to pack again to-morrow morning.” 

““] wasn’t going to.” 

The passages were bitterly cold. Their bedroom was on 
the second floor, a blank hotel bedroom with their suit- 
cases standing near the door; the bed turned down, the 
curtains drawr:. It was like a clean sheet of paper, waiting 
for the pencil strokes of her personality. She lit the gas fire, 
turned on all the lights, and started to unpack. She found a 
new nightdress and laid it on the bed, put her dressing-gown 
on a fair, and slippers neatly beside it. When she had 
finished hanging her clothes in the cupboard she opened 
Bill’s suitcase. It was packed as all men pack, shoes and 
boots on the top, then coats and waistcoats, trousers at the 
bottom protected by newspaper. She found his sponge 
bag, his ivory-backed brushes and pigskin razor case, 
arranging them carefully on the washstand. 
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The bathroom was as cold as the passage, but the water 
was hot and she lay for a long time, smoking a cigarette 
and watching the smoke stray upwards and mingle with the 
steam. When she got back to the bedroom Bill was in his 
shirt sleeves, reading the printed notice over the bed. 

“They won’t be responsible for jewellery or other 
valuables,” he said, without looking round. ‘“ You’d 
better put all your diamonds in the safe.” 

“‘Is there a hot-water bottle in there P ” 

**In the safe?” 

“No, fool. In the bed.” 

“Yes. One of those awful stone ones.” 

“Oh, God!” 

“* That’s what I thought.” 

She looked at him steadily, as though seeing him for 
the first time. She realised, now that she stopped to think, 
that he was no longer an unattainable figure, gilded by their 
rare meetings to romance, but her husband, bound to her 
for ever. He would never again be solely the voice at the 
end of the telephone; the signature on a telegram; the 
writer of the neat crested envelopes that had heralded the 
opening of her day. 

He walked round the end of the bed and came towards 
her. 


III 


Georgia awoke with a jump. The darkness pressed 
down on her. Bill slept with his arms round her; she 
could feel the steadiness of his breathing. Everywhere 
there was silence and the gnawing cold that she could feel 
on her face. She shifted gently until she could see the 
watch on Bill’s wrist. The tiny circle of figures jumped 
out at her from the darkness. It was ten minutes to five. 
She put one arm out of bed and felt for the switch of the 
electric light, but she did not press it. She would wait 
five minutes in the heavenly warmth and softness of the 
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bed before she got out to light the fire. She was frightened 
now. It was Monday morning. Bill turned and drew her 
down into his arms again. He muttered something that 
she could not understand. She slipped her hand under 
his cheek and tried to wake him. He burrowed his head 
into her shoulder like a child. 

“* Darling, it’s nearly five o’clock.” 

He did not answer and she hesitated before speakin 
again. The silence of the hotel was uncanny; she misse 
the consoling beat of traffic outside her window. Steeling 
herself to meet the cold, she slipped from Bill’s arms and out 
of bed. Fumbling for her dressing-gown in the darkness, 
she found a match and groped her way to the fire. The 
blue flames gave out, at first, no heat. They changed 
steadily to red, then strengthened until they were white-hot. 
The growing warmth stopped her shivering. She switched 
on the light, and going to the dressing-table, combed her 
hair and put on some powder. The cold was overpowering 
away from the fire, numbing her hands and feet. 

She went back to the bed, and put her hand under Bill’s 
cheek, turning his face to the light. 

** Darling, it’s five o’clock.” 

“Oh, no,”’ he whispered and hid his head under the 
clothes. 

“Come on,” Georgia said, shivering so that she could 
scarcely stand. ‘“‘It’s cold as hell. Do get up.” 

He turned round, his eyes still closed, and held out his 
arms. She leaned over him and he pulled her down, 
kissing the back of her neck.” 

“Come on. You must get up.” 

He swore sleepily, and tumbled out of bed. His hair, 
ruffled all over his head, sprang into curls as he combed it. 
His eyes were half-shut, his face red with sleep. 

*“* How did you manage to wake up ae 

“* God knows,” Georgia said, recklessly piling his under- 
clothes into the fender. “T’ll try and get these warm for 
you. Is it always as cold as this here p ” 
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** Nearly.”? He started to dress, crouching over the fire. 
“My God, it will be cold in barracks. I hope Gunner 
made my bed.” 

** Who’s that ?” 

** My servant.” 

“* Why’s he called Gunner if he’s in the infantry ? ” 

“* No man can say. Darling, give me my collar, will you ? 
It’s dirty, but it will do to walk to barracks in.”’ 

He was dressed in ten minutes and they sat by the fire, 
smoking. He held her in the crook of his arm. She was 
thin under her silk dressing-gown. He could feel all her 
ribs. She leaned her head on his shoulder, half asleep. 

He stubbed out the cigarette on the fender and sighed. 
“Come on, sweet. I must go. Kiss me.” 

He kissed her hard, so that it hurt, holding her closely 
against him. “ll try and be back for lunch. If I can’t, 
I’ll telephone. God bless you, sweetheart. Don’t worry.” 

She was nearly crying, from cold and fright and fatigue. 

** Bill, I do love you. Whatever happens, I love you.” 

He rolled i his pyjamas and stuffed them into his suit- 
case. He could not bear to see her cry. 

“‘ Have breakfast in bed, and get some sleep. Don’t 
worry. Walk round. Have your hair cut or your nails 
done, or something to pass the time. Don’t be unhappy. 
T’ll be back for lunch.” 

He kissed her once more and went silently out of the 
room. She fled to the door and watched him tiptoe down 
the dim, icy corridor. At the head of the stairs he turned 
and waved, and she heard no more until the front door shut 
behind him. 

Shivering, she got back to bed and put out the light. 
The bed was still warm where he had lain, and she curled 
herself into the hollow his body had left. The pillow smelt 
faintly of the oil he put on his hair. She hugged it against 
her and cried hopelessly, because she was lonely and 
frightened and in love. 

The sky was lightening with a frozen dawn as Bill 
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walked through empty streets. His footsteps rang after 
him. Nothing and no one stirred. The frost gripped him, 
so that his fingers ached, and his toes. Up the hill towards 
the barracks the last lamps flickered and died. It was the 
hour before sunrise, cold and light and empty as eternity. 
He walked slowly because his case was heavy. It took him 
ten minutes to climb the hill. He went past the railings that 
a the sports field, swimming now in a white mist. 
A light shone in the guardroom. He could hear the foot- 
steps of the picket, heavy on the asphalt path. He went 
past the guardroom entrance and came to the gates leadin 
to the Officers’ Mess. The colonel’s house was shuttere 
and unlit, a brooding, unfriendly house. His feet scrunched 
on the frozen ayel Overhead in the leafless trees a bird 
twittered, awoken by his footsteps. The side door of the 
Mess was unlocked, and he went silently in. The passage 
and stairs were no warmer than outside. He crept past 
shut doors that sheltered his friends, sleeping deeply as 
young men sleep. His own room was at the end of the 
passage, cold and without character. The else ag Sea on 
the walls, the gramophone, his clean boots ready for the 
morning, seemed all to belong to a stranger. It seemed a 
hundred years since he had left it. His belt, newly polished, 
hung over the end of the bed. He put down his suitcase, 
flung his clothes into a corner and dived, shivering, into 
bed. Despite the cold, in ten minutes he was asleep. 
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RIDGE END lay, smoke-crowned, under a cloudless 

sky, but the sun had no warmth, and an east wind 
made ioiteeine amisery. In the shade and round the corners 
of the streets it whirled and whistled, bearing dust into the 
eyes of those who hurried, head down, against its chilly 
breath. The main street was nearly empty; a few cars 
stood at the kerb, while their owners shrouded in thick 
coats, made their purchases as quickly as. they could. 
Shopkeepers closed their doors and stoked a their fires. 
The sun did nothing to warm the day; it only intensified 
the dust and the pale sky. 

In the largest tea-shop that the town boasted, Georgia 
Sarony sat by a small fire and did the crossword puzzle in 
The Times. She drank coffee and smoked a Virginia cigar- 
ette. It was half-past eleven, and since ten o’clock she had 
been trying to waste time. It had been so cold in her 
bedroom that she had gone downstairs for breakfast, but 
half an hour in the one sitting-room afterwards had bored 
her so much she had dressed and gone out. The morning 
seemed endless. For a few minutes she would forget the 
awful choking suspense that dominated her, then it would 
flood back into her mind, and her hand would shake so 
much she could hardly hold her cup. 

For some minutes she was optimistic, imagining an all- 
merciful Legrange, who would, after a few stern words, 

ive them his blessing and permission to set up house the 

ollowing week. Then, chasing away all such happy 

figments would come the realisation that they had deliber- 

ately defied authority and such strict a eae as had been 

framed to avoid just the situation they had induced by their 
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behaviour. It seemed impossible that Legrange, without 
making himself look extremely foolish, could sanction 
such a hasty and informal marriage. She started to laugh 
when she recalled the four young men, sobered by their 
unaccustomed smartness and the strange surroundings ; 
Charles gin erly handling the ring; Louis shepherding 
them all back to go to the Berkeley ; Giles—but when she 
thought of Giles she felt too much like tears. She loved 
him more than anyone, almost more than Bill, remembering 
his kind eyes and light, consoling voice ; his fits of gloom 
broken by his sudden dazzling smile, and his heaven-sent 
sense of the ridiculous. 

She finished the coffee and thought she might as well 
have another cup. It was now twenty to twelve. She 
ze round for the waitress, and signalled her to her 
side. 

“€ May I have another cup of coffee ?”’ 

“Certainly. Very sharp this morning, isn’t it?” 

“Very,” Georgia said with feeling. “It’s not very 
warm in here, either.”’ 

“ That’s right.” 

‘Is it always cold here 2?” 

°° Oh, yes. They talk about the north being cold, but 
it’s ever so cold here always. The winds, they say.” 

As she departed to fetch the coffee, Georgia reflected 
that lives such as hers seemed always to be dominated by 
unseen and sinister forces known as “‘ they.” “‘ They say 
the gas is going up a penny after March.” “ They’re going 
to let taxis go through the Park after next April.” ‘“‘ They 
won’t let the King go out in these cold winds.”’ 

“Here we are,” the waitress said cheerfully. ‘“ This’ll 
warm you up.” 

““T need it,’’ Georgia said. 

**'You’re a stranger here, aren’t you?” said the girl. 
*« Staying here, like ? ”’ 

“‘ Only a day or two, as far as I know. Tell me, how 
far are the barracks ? ” 
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** About ten minutes’ walk up the hill.” The girl looked 
at her with added interest. ‘“‘ Very popular, the regiment 
is here.” 

ceé Reall ? 93 

“‘ They’re nice boys, too. My friend goes with one, a 
corporal. Ever so nice he is.” 

** What about you ? ” 

‘** Oh, my boy’s on the buses.” She blushed and wiped 
an invisible crumb off Georgia’s table. She was thi 
= sallow. Her eyes were small and black, her nose 

at. 

“When are you going to get married Pp” 

*“* Oh, not yet. We're going to be engaged next Christ- 
mas.”’ 

Georgia, from Marathon experience, knew a little of the 
mysterious rites whereby you asked a girl to marry you in 
August, but did not become engaged until the followin 
Easter. The system puzzled, but fid not surprise her. iN 
customer came into the shop and the waitress left her. She 
heard a woman’s voice ordering cakes. ' 

*“A dozen, I think,’ came clearly to Georgia’s ears, 
**and a dozen macaroons. You might send those for me, 
will you ? ” 

Georgia turned idly in her chair to catch a glimpse of 
the speaker. She could see only her back, tightly belted 
into a tweed coat. 

**Mrs. Talbot. The White House. In time for tea, 
will you send them? Good morning.” 

Georgia felt exactly like a newly arrived schoolgirl, 
seeing one of her future classmates for the first time. She 
tipped her chair back and saw Mrs. Talbot climb into her 
and drive off. The waitress came back, disposed for 
Cnat. 

‘That was one of the officers’ wives,” she said con- 
fidentially. ‘‘ Major Talbot, he is. They’re ever so nice. 
Got a nice house too, just about a mile away.”’ 

“You aren’t very busy, are you?” 
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“No, not much in winter. In the summer, of course, 
we're at it all day. Visitors and that.” 

*“* How far is the sea?” 

“* About a quarter of an hour’s run. But, of course, we 
et a char-a-banc trade. We've got a big room out behind. 
t seats seventy-five.” 

Georgia was suitably ha re and surprised to find, 
when she looked at the clock, that it was midday. She had 
no idea what time the regiment lunched, or how the system 
was gy as For all she knew the officers lunched in 
turns, as they did at Marathons. 

** What time do they have lunch in barracks ? ”’ she asked 
nervously. 

“Well, the men have dinner about one o’clock, or a 

uarter to, but of course it varies. What’s to-day 2? Mon- 

y- Why, that’s route march day. I wonder if they’ll be 
coming through the town ?” 

Georgia became interested. ‘‘ Do they as a rule?” 

“Most days. With the band and all. It looks ever so 
nice. If you wait here a bit they might come through.” 

Georgia resumed her puzzle and tried to forget the time. 
She had completed three more words when she became 
aware of a slight bustle in the street outside. Traffic was 
being signalled in to the kerb; errand boys propped their 
bicycles against their hips and stared expectantly about 
them; one or two people hurried out of the shops. 

“‘ Here they come,” said the waitress, appearing suddenly 
from nowhere. “If you come out in the shop you'll see 
them better.” 

The band, playing manfully in the face of an east wind, 
could be heard faintly as she neared the door. One or two 
men in khaki, their rifles slung on their backs, arrived on 
heavy green bicycles to warn traffic of the battalion’s 
approach. They saw that the road was clear, mounted and 
rode slowly away. By this time the column had entered 
the main street. The band was playing a familiar march. 
Before the band rode the officer commanding the parade. 
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It was not Legrange, but a captain unknown to Georgia, 
who hoped to recognise one or two officers from the man 
Pee Bill had sent her. His horse was a bay, wi 

right new saddlery. The companies followed, lines of 
thick-set figures, humped grotesquely with haversacks and 
water-bottles. They marched at attention, their faces red 
and mottled with the cold. A few subalterns marched beside 
them. In the bitter wind neither men nor officers wore 

reat-coats, but the troops had khaki woollen gloves. 

corgia, craning over the waitress’s shoulder, recognised 
Bill. He looked cold and cross. He went eri the window, 
staring straight ahead of him, his cap slightly on one side. 
It seemed absurd to think that this distant figure, caught up 
in the vast, impersonal machinery of the fighting services, 
was her husband, bound to her for ever. Behind the column 
rode another officer, the second in command of the parade, 
and after him a couple of limbers. The drivers rode slackly, 
their right legs protected from the poles by iron guards, 
held in place with leather straps. The horses were restive, 
jerking their heads against the bits. With a jingle of chains 
and iron-bound wheels, they went past. The band was now 
hardly audible, round the bend of the road. A couple more 
men on bicycles came slowly behind, and the moment was 
over. Bridge End went idly back to work. 

“Nice, aren’t they ?”’ said the waitress, as though she 
were personally responsible for the avr h 

Georgia went back to her table, and collected her gloves 
and bag. She paid for the coffee, gave the waitress sixpence 
and went into the street. It was bitterly cold and almost 
deserted. People had gone to lunch; not a car was to be 
seen. A green and white bus went past, the driver muffled 
in his overcoat, the collar turned up round his ears. 
Georgia wondered if she would ever be able to live there. 
— apathy that hangs about all seaside towns depressed 

ef 


She went up to her bedroom in the hotel, changed into a 
tweed frock, did her hair and went down into the little 
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smoking-room. There was a bright fire burning, and one or 
two commercial travellers standing about, drinking. 

s seed fresh this morning,” one said to the other. 
They looked cold, and drank whisky in large gulps. 

“Very sharp,” said the second man, eyeing Georgia. 

Mrs. Hartley came in, carrying a large glass of stout. 
“Good morning, gentlemen. Very sharp this morning.” 

“It is a bit ee » said the first commercial traveller. 
“* Always like this down here, though.” 

** Ah, you bring the weather with you,”’ Mrs. Hartley 
said waggishly. ‘None of -you gentlemen ever bring us 
good weather.” 

“Maybe not,” said the second man, still staring at 
Ae ia. “Tll have another whisky. What’s yours, 
Fred ?” 

Fred chose half a can of pale ale and Mrs. Hartley went 
into the bar to fetch them. The first man lit a cigarette 
and whistled between his teeth. The door leading into the 
hall swung suddenly open. Bill entered hurriedly, still in 
uniform. He looked cold and angry. 

‘Hello, darling.” His face cleared as he saw her. 
“Can we have lunch now? I’ve got to hurry back.” 

They went upstairs to the dining-room together. 
Georgia seized his hand: ‘‘ What about Malcolm ?” 

“Nota word. I haven’t even seen him. We’ve been on 
a damned route march.” 

“IT saw you.” 

** Thick or clear soup, sir ?”’ 

“Clear, please, and as quickly as you can. Where were 
you then, Aaliae a 

“In a shop, having coffee. Sweet, I’ve been in such a 
panic all the Pues 

“So have I. I thought that march would never end. 
We went twelve miles and I never even started to get 
warm.” 

“It’s freezing, I think. No one can talk of anything but 
the cold. Darling, have a drink.” 
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“Double whisky,” Bill ordered. ‘And hurry that 
steak up, will you?” | 

One or two poe drifted into the dining-room, which 
was inadequately heated by a small gas fire. There was only 
one waitress, who ran about like a mouse. Georgia 
stretched across the table and took Bill’s hand. ‘“‘ Don’t 
look so worried, darling.” 

“I wish it was over,”’ he said sadly. ‘All the other 
chaps saw it in The Times, and laughed like hell. Old Royce 
came to call me at eight o’clock, waving the paper and mak- 
ing the most obscene remarks.” 

** Is anyone cross ? ”” 

** Oh, one or two of the common informers are going 
about licking their chops. They thrive on rows, like flies 
round a honeypot.” 

‘But why? Why should anyone want brother officers 
to get into trouble ? ” 

‘My dear, they love it. It makes them look doubly 
virtuous in comparison, and they go round saying: 
‘Yes, sir—oh, sir—no, sir, and please, sir’ with added 
venom.” 

He had just finished his steak and started on the cheese 
when the waitress came up and said in a scared voice: 
** Major Talbot downstairs to see you, sir.”” 

Bill’s face went white. ‘‘ My God,” he said slowly and 
folded up his table-napkin. “Off we go, darling. Wait 
here a minute,”’ 

Georgia went into the sitting-room and rang for coffee. 
She lit a cigarette to stop her hand shaking. Bill’s voice 
behind her said: “ Darling, this is Major Talbot.” 

Victor Talbot had blue, tired eyes and greying hair. 
He looked enormous in his field boots and British warm. 
He shook hands and smiled at her Speeds ok 

“* ’m sorry to drag your husband away, Mrs. Sarony, but 
he’s wanted, I’m afraid.”’ 

‘“* Have you been sent to fetch him ?” 

Talbot shook his head. ‘‘ No, I’m on my way back now, 
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and I know they’ll be looking for him. It will be better if 
he is accessible.” 

“* I’m ready, sir,”’ Bill said. 

Georgia seized Talbot’s hand. ‘Thank you so much 
for coming,” she said breathlessly. He shook hands, swung 
round and clanked out of the room. Bill kissed her once, 
muttered, “‘ Cheer up, honey,” and went after him. When 
the coffee came she did not want it. 

The afternoon she spent in front of the fire in the sitting- 
room, reading East Lynne, the only book she could find. 
She was tired and the warmth and incessant dullness of the 
book made her sleepy. There was no sound from the street 
outside, except an occasional car or bus that sounded its 
horn under her window. By three o’clock she was asleep, 
es pillowed on her arm, curled into the depths of the 
chair. 

When Bill Sarony came into the room at five o’clock he 
thought at first it was empty. By the faint light of the fire 
he saw a figure huddled in the chair, a fair head burrowed 
into the cushion. He went down on his knees beside the 
chair and put his arms round her. She woke slowly, 
fighting to remember where she was. Her eyes, troubled 
wire sleep, looked into his. She put her arms round his 
neck. 

‘What happened ? ” 

He knelt still beside her. “It’s awful. He’s furious. 
He refuses to sanction the marriage. He sent mea telegram 
addressed to the flat. It must have come when we were 
out, and it was returned to him here.”’ 

“* What did it say ° ” 

“Something about refusing to grant permission. But 
you see, he’s got me on that. He thinks I put a false address 
in the leave book, and he’s ed eee all my leave. I can’t 
sleep here, or anything. You'll have to go back.” 

orgia did not answer. She was thinking what fools 
the had been, imagining themselves as gallant flouters of 
authority, who could carry through by audacity what 
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should have been won by diplomacy. She pulled Bill’s 
head down on her shoulder. 

“Never mind, darling. I’ll go up and see him and 
apologise. I think I can make him understand.” 

oi No, you can’t. He won’t see you. He told me he 
couldn’t acknowledge you as my wife, and that his wife 
could not call.” 

“Oh, dear,” Georgia said. ‘“‘ Why couldn’t I have 
married a nice bus conductor? I’m sure the London 
General don’t get so cross about matrimony.” 

Bill stayed on his knees with his head against her shoulder, 
staring at the fire. He was desperately unhappy, hatin 
himself for dragging Georgia down to this hoerible fork 
where the Legranges would not call; she would be ignored, 
lonely ; he could only see her for an hour or so a day. 

: i was roused by hes stretching across him to ring the 
ell. 
“What do you want ?” 

“A drink,’ she said shortly, and when the girl came 
otdered two double whiskies. The girl looked surprised, 
but came back with a laden tray. 

“Come on,’’ Georgia said, adding a sparse portion of 
soda-water. ‘“‘ Drink up, sweetheart, and forget it. Let’s 
get roaring drunk and pretend we’re not married at all. 
Have you seen Charles? What does he say?” 

“ He’s making it worse, really. He goes ramping round 
barracks, shouting about the liberty of the individual and 
annoying all the old and bold, who, of course, side with 
Legrange.”’ : 

eorgia drank her whisky and felt better. She lit 
cigarettes for them both, and started planning a telegram to 
Roger. Then she thought it would be better to telephone. 
He might, with luck, still be in the office. She told Bill 
what she was going to do, and went in search of the tele- 
phone. She gave the Marathon number to the operator 
and waited to be rung. It was cold and damp in the passage 
by the telephone box. Two maids were quarrelling in the 
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kitchen. She could hear their shrill voices and angry 
sentences, plentifully sprinkled with, “I said.” 

It seemed silly to hear Ivy’s voice drifting across SO 
many miles of wire: ‘‘ Marathon & Company.” 

“Ivy, listen. Lennox here. Is Mr. Marathon still in 
the office ?”’ 

“Ts that you, dear? How are you? How’s marriage?” 

““ Awful. Is Roger still there 2” 

“YH put you through,” Ivy said, and plugged into 
Marathon’s number. s stilted voice said: ‘‘ Marathon 
speaking.” 

““ Good evening,” Georgia said. ‘‘ Miss Lennox here.” 

“* Oh, yes? Good evening. I thought you were getting 
married.’ 

“I was. Iam. But it doesn’t seem at all a popular 
measure with my husband’s colonel. Might I please have 
another couple of days? I think if I stay here I may be 
able to straighten things out.” 

** ‘Yes, stay as long as you like. What’s happened ? ” 

“‘ They just don’t like marrying. My husband is most 
awfully upset, and it looks as though I might have a chance 
of putting things right.” 

‘Your time is up,” an aristocratic voice interposed. 
** Will you have another three minutes ?” 

“No, don’t,” said Marathon, before she could reply. 
** Stay there and do what you like. But don’t bother me.” 

Georgia said gratefully: “Thank you very much. 
Good night, Mr. Marathon.” 

She went back to Bill and said: “It’s all right. I can 
stay.” 

Lie reached up and put an arm round her waist. “‘ That’s 
lovely, darling. I couldn’t bear you to go away. I should 
blow my brains out. Legrange said such bloody things 
to me.” 

Georgia lit a cigarette and sat beside him on the hearth. 
The first day of their honeymoon seemed hardly to have been 
a success. Cold and unhappiness and people saying bloody 
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wedding. 


They spent a sad evening, eating a poorly cooked dinner 
and drinking afterwards by a smoky fire in the sitting-room. 
They went to bed early and Bill fell asleep at once, his head 
on her shoulder, but she lay awake for a long time starin 
into the chilly darkness, envying all those whose marrie 
lives ran smoothly without sorrow. The hotel was silent 
about them; in the streets no traffic went past, no crowds 
sifted homewards under bright lights. was cold and 
without comfort. 

She woke Bill at four, for he was not supposed to be 
out of barracks, and he huddled into his clothes. The room 
was chill; night still pressed the windows. He kissed her 
and was gone into the windy streets, leaving her once again 
crying in the dark. 


II 


“Mrs. Talbot to see you, madam.” 

Georgia spun round from the mirror, smudging her 
carelessly held lipstick across one cheek. The maid, in a 
stained apron, stood and gaped at her. 

“Will you ask her to wait? Say Pll be down in a 
minute,” Georgia said, and scrubbed savagely with a 
handkerchief at the scarlet slash. 

The afternoon was cold and bright. Bill had telephoned 
early to say that he was orderly officer, and Georgia, after 
a long walk in the morning, had slept in bed till four. She 
had almost finished dressing for tea when the maid had 
knocked. Frantically she brushed her hair and buttoned 
her frock, before she took one long last look in the glass 
and rushed downstairs. 

Mrs. Talbot was thin and dark, with smooth hair and 
wide brown eyes. She wore tweeds and a diamond badge 
in her hat. She said: ‘* Hello,” and held out her hand. 

“I thought I’d come and — you up,”’ she said calmly. 
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Her eyes, critical and without embarrassment, took in 
Georgia’s face and figure with one long stare. She approved 
her re admired her complexion, condemned her heels as 
too high. 

“ How kind of you. I feel an awful outcast,” Georgia 
said frankly, and handed her cigarette case. 

" “I’m sure you do. But don’t worry about it. It won’t 
st.” 

“ Mrs. ee es won’t call,’ Georgia said sadly, as 
she lit Mrs. Talbot’s cigarette. “‘ I didn’t think anyone else 
would, either.” 

“ They will.” 

“You'll have some tea, won’t you ?” 

“No. You’re coming back to tea with me. Go and put 
on a hat.”” She aie suddenly, and Georgia thought : 
* But you’re so &ind.” 

In the car, rattling across Bridge End’s deplorable main 
road, she said: ‘I can’t tell you how kind I think you are. 
I was beginning to fee] as though I had ruined Bill’s life 
irreparably. He’s so worried and unhappy.”’ 

Mrs. Talbot avoided a child wheeling a perambulator 
and said: “‘ You needn’t worry. It will all blow over. 
You don’t know this battalion. Something occupies 
everyone’s attention feverishly for a few weeks, and then 
they settle down till the next thing comes along, and then 
up they all swarm again like wasps when you dig up their 
nest.” 

She drove fast and well. They reached her house, square 
and Georgian, in twenty minutes, sweeping in at the white 
gates, and jerking to a standstill before the open door. 
Two other cars, a shabby Essex and a saloon Hillman, 
were parked in the drive. 

7 det out,” Mrs. Talbot said. ‘‘ You will now have your 
first introduction to a regimental tea-party, and for God’s 
sake don’t laugh.” 

The square Fall smelt of wood smoke. Men’s hats and 
overcoats piled on an oak settle ; from a room on the left 
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voices and laughter drifted out to the nervous Georgia. 
She thought: “‘ This is my idea of hell,”’ and followed her 
hostess. 

The drawing-room, too, was square, with high windows 
looking across the wintry lawn. A huge fire burned, and 
round it, propped against any available piece of furniture, 
were many young men, all with cigarettes, built to a pattern 
of clipped moustaches and soft collars, wrist watches and 
excellent shoes. They turned and surveyed Georgia with 
undisguised interest. 

“This,” Mrs. Talbot said, digging Georgia in the small 
of the back, “is our new recruit. Mrs. Sarony... 
a ene Carter, Captain Worrall, Mr. Royce, Mr. Blackwell ” 
arles grinned and winked), “‘ Mr. Maclean, Mr. Skinner. 

it down, everyone, for heaven’s sake.” 

They all sat. There followed complete silence. Then 
Charles detached himself from the group round the fire and 
perched on the arm of Georgia’s chair. 

““'Where’s Bill?” 

** Orderly officer,” said Georgia, proud’to make no slip 
as the heroine of Browning’s poem. It seemed the right 
thing to have said. The one introduced as Royce, a thin, 
fair bey with very bright blue eyes, leaned forward and 
said: “‘ Horrible job, Mrs. Sarony.” 

**T don’t know what it means,” Georgia said humbly. 

Worrall, fat and red-faced, brought her a cup of tea and 
a plate. Maclean, thin and dark, supplied her with sugar. 

rles found a sandwich. 

“‘ Where are all the women ?”’ Worrall asked. “ An all- 
masculine tea-party is an innovation.” 

Mrs. Talbot looked up from the vast silver tray where 
she was pouring tea. “I didn’t ask any; I thought poor 
Mrs. Sarony would find any more people too much to 
contend with.” 

Georgia glanced round the room. All sat on the edges 
‘of their chairs, grasping cups and food uncomfortably on 
their knees. Throughout her life afterwards she was to sit 
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through so many of those parties, with the same young 
men, the same food, the same trend of conversation, but it 
was now all new, a translation into a life hitherto undreamed- 
of, misunderstood, complete in itself. 

On her left Carter and Worrall spoke angrily of some 
nameless enemy. “I said to him: ‘Am I commanding this 
company or am I not? If I am, surely a little thing like 
sheet-changing might be put aside for one afternoon, so 
that my wishes can be carried out.’”’ Carter was inaudibly 
sympathetic. ‘I think he saw sense after that. At any rate, 
we got the programme carried through to time. But to 
have a entire month’s programme upset for a damn silly 
thing like sheet-changing. .. .” 

On her right, Mrs. Talbot and Maclean laughed together. 
She said to Walkley : “ Oh, no, I couldn’t dance with you. 
Me, only a Naffy girl and you a great big officer.”’ 

“Flattering to Walkley. I suppose he stands five foot 
seven.” 

** Anyway, he did dance with her. She was rather pretty.” 

“TI hope they look after these Naffy girls. Walkley can 
be very uncontrolled.” 

Carter turned to Royce. ‘‘I want to see you, my lad. 
Flossie went lame in the near fore this afternoon. I told 
Green, but he is such a fool you had better see to it yourself.” 

Charles dug Georgia heavily in the ribs. 

** Very well, sir,” Royce said meekly. ‘“ But she was all 
right at exercise this morning.” 

‘I dare say, but she was lame as a tree when I brought 
her in this afternoon.” 

Worrall looked covertly at Mrs. Sarony. He thought 
that she was pretty and quiet ; that she listened intelligently, 
as though she found herself in a setting unfamiliar. She 
would, he thought, see things from a humorous standpoint ; 
she would be i py person to live with. He admired her 
neatness, her air ae slight self-confidence; she was not 
arrogant, nor nervous, nor ill at ease, somehow a little 
humble and friendly, like a dog. He grinned at her re- 
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assuringly and was surprised at the brilliance of her 
answering smile. It transformed her face, giving it light 
and beauty. 

** And what do you think of the Army, Mrs. Sarony ? ” 
Carter asked. Those who knew him distrusted him, and 
detected in his voice an undercurrent of ill-nature. Georgia, 
unsuspecting, answered him: “ Well, this is the first I 
have seen of it near at hand.” 

“You'll find it rather confusing, I expect, especially when 
we all get together and talk shop. But I believe the Army 
has fallen thee into disrepute among civilians.” 

He managed to make the word “civilian”? sound 
extraordinarily offensive. 

““T haven’t heard so,”’ Georgia answered politely. 

*“‘ All this damn fool pacifism. Young idiots bleating 
that they won’t fight for their country ; women’s organisa- 
tions agitating for smaller armies and navies. y we 
trouble to make England safe for such chicken-hearted ——” 

“Do say lily-livered as well,’? Mrs. Talbot interposed. 
She knew Carter well, and disliked him. ‘‘ Arlyway, it’s time 
for sherry, and discussions on pacifism always seem to bring 
out the worst in everyone.” 

* Like motoring,” Georgia said to Charles. ‘‘ Why 1s it 
that perfectly normal people, from the moment they enter 
a cat, become rude and furious and intolerant, screaming 
at pedestrians, cursing motorists who pass them, and those 
whom they can’t pass—grumbling and swearing and blind- 
ing along ike lunatics ? Why is it?” 

““'You’re not a motorist,”? Charles told her. ‘* Wait till 
you’re driving a car, and you'll get just as cross. Oh, look, 
sherry.” 

At the appearance of the decanter and glasses everyone 
brightened up and became quite talkative. Georgia 
noticed that Carter drank his very quickly, and took a 
second glass. 

*“Can someone take Mrs. Sarony back?” Mrs. Talbot 
asked. ‘I’m dining early, and I must change first.” 
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Three people offered, and Georgia felt quite gratified, 
but a little confused as to which she should accept. 

“You come with us,’”’ Charles said. ‘‘ And we might do 
a cinema after dinner.” 

“Come and dine with me?” Georgia offered, glad of 
his company. The thought ofa solitary evening at the hotel 
was overwhelming in its depression. 

* T’d like to. d we'll call at the flick and book seats 
on the way home. Come along.” 

She found herself hurried out, with only time to shake 
her hostess by the hand, and gabble her thanks, before 
Charles stowed her away in the Picex next to Royce, who 
seemed to find a lot of difficulty with the gears. Charles 
sat behind and offered a good deal of useless advice. 
Driving homewards through dark lanes, she thought it 
strange that the Army should tum out so very simple to 
understand, a job like any other job, carried out by worried 
young men with no money. The popular idea of rich and 
foolish youths waving swords to encourage a lot of dumb 
and equally foolish a to throw away their lives for a 
lost cause was, in a few moments, utterly confounded. 

Bridge End looked a little more cheerful on their return. 
The shops were brightly lit and a crowd waited outside 
the cinema. There were some soldiers in uniform amon 
them, with white belts and swagger canes. They jumpe 
to attention and saluted as Charles pushed his way through 
to the box-office, but he seemed not to notice. 

“* God, how sick I am of soldiers,”’ he said as he got back 
into the car. “ Wherever I go, I see this damned khaki. 
I should like never to see another soldier as long as I live.” 

“Won't you find that rather difficult ?”’ 

: I shall. Dick, are you going to have dinner with 
us 93 

** No, I must go back. I dined out four nights last week, 
and Walkley made himself objectionable this morning. 
I’d better sweat into a boiled shirt and eat seven cold courses 
that I don’t want. Good-bye, Mrs. Sarony.” 
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He lifted his hat and drove away. A cold wind swept 
the ee beatae 

“‘ ‘Why must he dine in Mess P ”” Georgia asked. ‘“‘ Can’t 
you eat where you like ?”’ 

“Not with that Walkley about. He’s senior 
dining member, and hates subalterns to be out.” 

*“* But what has that got to do with him ? ” 

“ Because if they dine out too much it is to be assumed 
they are spending in the town money that should be spent to 
keep the Mess in a flourishing condition, ’’ Charles explained. 
*‘ And then Legrange gets to hear that his minions are to 
be seen enjoyin Reneclees in the red light district of 
Bridge End, a he sends for Walkley and asks who has 
been dining in and who hasn’t, and Walkley tells him, and 
they spend a lovely evening discussing their juniors. My 
dear, never join the Army.” 

“IT seem to have joined it,”’ she said sadly. “I wonder 
what poor Bill is doing ? ” 

*“‘ Changing for dinner, I expect. Struggling to tie his 
tie in a freezing bedroom.” 

“‘ Does he have any more things to do after dinner ? ”’ 

“* Staff parade at ten. Turn the guard out, any time after 
eleven. ‘Then he can go to bed.” 

“‘ What a waste of time, sitting about. Can’t he leave 
barracks ? ”’ 

*“No. ‘That’s the point of having an orderly officer.” 

They went into the smoking-room where Georgia had 
gone on the night of her arrival. A noisy group stood round 
the fire, a scatter of young men and two women. One of 
the women called out to Charles. 

** Charles, hello! Come and join us.” 

“© Why aren’t you with your husband ? ” Charles asked. 
** And can I introduce Mrs. Sarony ? This is Mrs. Worrall, 
whose husband you met this afternoon.” 

Mrs. Worrall was tall and fat and cheerful. She seized 
Georgia’s hand. 

“*I came to call on you this afternoon. Has your poor 
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husband got into awful trouble with Malcolm ? I like your 
hat, but you’ve got it too much over one eye. What are 
you going to drink ?” 

Georgia, bewildered, chose sherry. The other youn 
men were introduced as Blair and Gregory. Georgia foun 
it hard to tell them apart. They wore sports coats and 
flannel trousers, and the a yore tie, which she was slowly 
beginning to recognise. Sherry arrived, and pink gins, and 
everyone got a little noisier. The other woman turned out 
to be Mrs. Maclean, wife of the silent subaltern she had met 
that afternoon, whom Charles informed her was the 
adjutant. 

“Are you comfortable here ?”? Mrs. Worrall asked. 
“You'll never be lonely. All the battalion come 
here. Mrs. Harvey makes us welcome, don’t you, Mrs. 
Harvey ?” 

Mrs. Harvey, who was passing through the room accom- 
panied by her Guinness, was understood to assent. 

*“ Who’s orderly dog ?”’ Blair called out to Charles. 

** Bill, poor devil. Hence my preoccupation with Mrs. 
Bill. Another scandal for the battalion.” 

“TI can’t think what Mac does with the orderly officer 
roster,’ Mrs. Maclean said, smiling at Georgia. She was 
friendly and rather untidy, with red hair and the same 
regimental badge brooch as Mrs. Talbot had worn. “ It 
always seems to be your husband.” 

“* This is the first time it has happened since we have been 
married,” Georgia said. She accepted a cigarette from 
Gregory, and thought that he had rather nice teeth. They 
all looked so absurdly young, as though responsibility had 
not yet touched them. 

*“‘Let’s all have dinner here and go to the cinema,” 
Mrs. Worrall suggested. ‘“‘ What’s on, Charles ?”’ 

Charles couldn’t remember, but he produced the two 
seats he had booked for himself and Georgia, and went off 
to get five more, a ewe a hopeless task. Outside the 
lighted windows of the hotel the street shifted with people— 
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soldiers and girls, and elderly women shopping with laden 
baskets ; newsboys shouted, and cars moved slowly along 
in bottom gear. The town began to assume a little more 
cheerfulness, and there came to Georgia for the first time 
the feeling that she was among friends. 

Charles came back with the seats, and they all went up- 
stairs to the dining-room. It seemed warmer to-night ; 
there were some flowers on a big table laid for them in the 
middle of the floor. Two men, dining in a corner, looked 
at them suspiciously. Mrs. Worrall took Georgia’s hand. 

““Come and sit by me. Mr. Gregory, you sit the other 
nee a make the girl feel at home. What are we going to 

in 93 

Everyone chose beer. Soup arrived, brought by the 
scurrying waitress. 

*‘ There you are, Blair,”’ Charles said. ‘‘ A nice date for 
you to-morrow night.” 

“¢ Joan’s no good,” Gregory said. “I asked her to come 
to the All Ranks’ dance, but she wouldn’t come.” 

Georgia started to laugh. ‘‘ Whatp?? asked Mrs. 
Worrall. Georgia related the story of Walkley and the 
Naffy girl. Fortunately, no one had heard it, and it was 
passed with acclamation down the table. She began to feel 
that she had lived among these people for years. 

“Poor Walkley,” Mrs. Worrall said. “ Have you met 
him yet ?” 

“* No,”’ said Georgia. 

“© Can’t keep off drink,” Mrs. Worrall said sadly, finishing 
her fourth pink gin. 

** All right ? ” Gregory asked Georgia shyly. He had the 
same blue eyes, the same fair, immature moustache and 
friendly smile. Georgia thought that all subalterns must 
be cut from the same paper pattern and sent out to their 
respective regiments in envelopes. 

‘Yes, thank you. Tell me, there won’t be any chance 
of seeing Bill—my husband—to-night, will there Pp” 

Gregory looked so apologetic that she felt that he alone 
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must be responsible for Bill’s incarceration. ‘“‘ I’m afraid 
not. You see, they turn the guard out at eleven.” 

“Yes, of course. How often does orderly officer come 
round ?”’ 

** About once in ten days. You see, some people are 
on leave; that makes it happen more often.”’ 

** Does everyone do it ? 

* Oh, #0,”’ Gregory said earnestly, neglecting his cooling 
cutlets. ‘Only subalterns, and anyone with eleven years’ 
service and over is exempt.” 

** Subalterns of eleven years’ service ? I thought people 
were made captains in seven or eight years ? ”’ 

Gregory smiled sadly. “They were, Mrs. Sarony, in the 
good old days before the War. Now some infantry 
regiments have got lieutenants of sixteen years’ service. 
In this battalion we’re doing thirteen.” 

** Now don’t depress her,” Mrs. Worrall said. ‘‘ You’re 
not worrying about the Legranges, are you? No one agrees 
with them, and we all like your husband, and think it’s a 
damn good thing that he’s married.” 

“Thank you,” Georgia said gratefully. She wondered 
why everyone should be so kind and so interested in her 
affairs. She was later to learn that other people’s private 
lives provided almost the sole topic of conversation in the 
battalion. 

** Time for the cinema,”’ Blair said. He had not spoken to 
Georgia before, and she had the utmost difficulty in telling 
him apart from Gregory. She glanced at Mrs. Worrall for 
confirmation and stood up. 

They walked across to the cinema through the crowds 
that stood about. Girls were in groups of threes and fours, 
eyeing the soldiers and giggling among themselves. The 
soldiers also stood in groups, switching their legs with their 
canes and grinning. Several of them wore riding breeches 
and carried whips. Georgia asked Charles if they were 
Gunners or whether they Beleaped to the battalion. 

“ 'They’re the transport,” Charles explained. “ Royce’s 
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donkey-boys. Very tough. They distribute children round 
Bridge End with the most unusual generosity.” 

The second house had not yet started when they entered 
the cinema. Georgia felt exactly as though she were 
attending a performance in a shack at one af the outposts 
of civilisation. Straight from the thundering organs and 
pile carpets of the Empire and the Plaza, the little seaside 
cinema seemed incredibly small and old-fashioned. A 
hema gee layed a scratched record of “‘ You are My 

eart’s Delight,” while the screen danced with advertise- 
ments of the local shops. 


** Buy Your Wireless at Creak’s.” 

“For really good bacon go to M. Harris, the leading 
butcher.” 

“ Why walk to Work? Ride a Bike.” 

“ Jimmy White's Billiard Saloon. Four Tables. Open 
Jrom eight till eight.” 


“Who could want to play billiards at eight o’clock in 
the morning ? ”? Georgia whispered to Gregory. 

He smiled politely and said he didn’t know. 

The cee began with a news reel, vociferously 
epee ed from the cheaper seats. Georgia glanced along 

e€ row; everyone was watching wit ed interest. 
She had seen the reel three weeks Desc in London, but 
did not like to say so. Then followed a travel picture, 
accompanied by a booming American voice that com- 
mented on the places shown. The remarks were facetious 
and inaccurate ; some sacred Burmese dancers came in for 
most part of the trans-Atlantic humour. A few people 
laughed. 

“How the Burmese must laugh at the Americans,” 
Charles whispered. 

After the performance was over they all went back to the 
hotel, which was officially closed. Mrs. Harvey, however, 
put down her glass of Guinness and showed them to her 
ptivate sitting-room, where oo were brought them. It 
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was all pleasantly underhand, and they felt like daring 
criminals. The room was hung with photographs of 
yachts, all at extremely dangerous angles and covered with 
spray. 

tA, an hour later Mrs. Worrall yawned widely and 
suggested that they went home. “And come to tea, 
to-morrow,” she said to Georgia. ‘“ Bob took a fancy to 
you this afternoon, and I always make a point of encouraging 
anyone he likes. It makes life so much easier.” 

Georgia found it impossible to pay for any dinner, or 
refund the money for cinema seats. All disclaimed any 
knowledge as to the settler of these accounts. She suspected 
Mrs. Worrall, but did not like to offer her two and four- 
pence. The cars took some time to start, as they had got 
very cold. Screaming and whirring sounds went on for 
some time, until Mrs. Maclean’s big ralbot was induced to 
go, followed by Blair’s Austin seven, with all the others 
packed closely inside. 

Bill Sarony shivered in front of the guardroom and 
Speen a particularly stupid sentry as to his orders. 

ifle butts rang on the stone ; the one light shone pallidly 
on the men’s red, cold faces. He could see one man 
shivering. He felt suddenly exasperated at the whole 
foolish ceremony, dismissed the men, and walked slowly 
back across the frosty square, thinking of his wife. 
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N Paragraph 70 of King’s Regulations you may read 
Tenet 7 : Seance pices i eeopoaaibls to ‘he King 
for the maintenance of discipline, efficiency and proper 
system in the unit under his command.... He will 
discountenance any disposition in his officers to gambling 
or extravagance. He will also check any tendency among 
them to practical jokes... .” 

Malcolm Legrange, in the solitude of his study, wondered 
in a moment of lucidity whether being married would 
come under the last heading. Angry, hurt and worried 
by turns, he felt that popular opinion was against him 
concerning young Sarony. The boy himself looked white 
and unhappy ; his wife, presumably unhappy as well, was 
alone in an hotel, an outcast, consoled pal by the com- 
passion of those wives who thought fit to call. It was a 
difficult situation. Should he send for Sarony, tell him he 
was forgiven and ask him to bring his wife to a dinner Sarid 
of peace, he would found a peer for all other love-sic 
subalterns. The battalion would be immediately inundated 
with wide-eyed young women wearing wedding rings, 
denuding the Mess of its members, reducing the efficiency 
of the unit, creating chaos in his command. He felt hurt 
and slighted. There would be inquiries from the Brigade 
Commander and from the Colonel of the regiment. He 
would be blamed. He felt that he was alienating those 
whose support he needed. A commanding officer is a 
lonely man. He is too far removed from the private 
soldier ever to be more than a figurehead. ‘The soldier’s 
immediate bugbear is the corporal in charge of his barrack- 
room, and then his sergeant. The colonel never enters 
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his scheme of things. Conversely, the C.O. can never be 
the confidant of his junior officers ; he is too close to them, 
being directly responsible for such burdens as early morning 
sae es, regimental sports, audit boards and evening 
ectures. A hush will fall instantly when he enters the 
Mess ; never will he see those for whom he labours long 
hours happily at ease in his presence. 

Legrange lit his fiftieth cigarette that day in an effort 
to calm his nerves. The only thing he really wanted to do 
was to send for Sarony, tell him ean his wife to dinner 
the next evening, and then get happily drunk over the fire. 
To forget that there was a court-martial to-morrow morn- 
ing; that the Vet’s inspection was due next week; that 
he had to prepare four T.E.W.T.’s for his officers within 
ten days; that alterations to the married quarters were due 
to begin the following month, and that there was a 
Brigadier’s inspection in three days’ time. He closed his 
eyes and tried to imagine that he was not a colonel of 
infantry at all, but a contented clerk with a small house 
at Ealing, a regular weekly wage, and a bonus at Christmas- 
time. No responsibilities, no confidential reports to make 
out, no defaulters, no band engagements, no subalterns and 
their illegally acquired wives. .. . 

His wife knocked gently at the door and came in with a 
Si of sherry in her hand. He roused himself to smile at 

er, and she felt suddenly unhappy at the sight of his 
wrinkled forehead and tired eyes. She bent over and 
kissed the top of his head. 

“‘ Here you are, old thing. Drink it up and don’t look 
so worried.” 

*“J] am worried. Everyone is against my judgment ; 
they look upon me as hard-hearted and unreasonable. 
Young Sarony is the pitiable object of everyone’s attention. 
I am the ogre, spoiling the happy marriage of the prince 
and the princess.” 

Mrs. Legrange seated herself on the edge of his desk. 
She, too, looked unhappy. “I don’t think really they do. 
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The younger ones, possibly, because they have no sense 
of responsibility. e senior people realise you can act 
in no other way.” 

““I can’t,” he said miserably. ‘The one thing I want 
to do is to say: “‘ Come along. It’s splendid that you’re 
married. Bring your wife to dinner, and let’s all be friends.” 
But I can’t. Where will my authority go, my responsibility, 
my duty to future officers who may ask for my judgment on 
the same problem? IfI relent now, I shall have every child 
of nineteen with an overdraft tearing off to a registrar’s 
office and coming back with a wife.” 

“The General telephoned just now,” his wife said 
dubiously. ‘‘ He wants to come and spend the night next 
Tuesday.” 

Legrange threw his cigarette away. “* Let him come,” 
he said despondently. “Let them all come. I can only 
act as I feel it is my duty to act. I cannot make unpopularity 
an excuse for failing in my duty.” 

*“‘ And Victor Talbot wants to see you for a moment.” 

Legrange walked to the door and blew her a kiss as he 
opened it. “ I'll see him in the drawing-room. I wonder if 
they will ever let me alone ? ”” 

He went slowly down the hall, a little bent and grey 
and troubled. He had given himself to the service of his 
country ; he had survived the War, he had lived through 
dark troubled months in Ireland, when the nights brought 
terror; he had worked always for the trust and affection 
of those under his command, and he felt now that he had 
failed. He had not the confidence of his junior officers ; 
he felt himself disliked and, worse, feared. Would this 
ridiculous incident cloud the future of his Army life ? 
There were so many men for so few pono ; he could 
fee] subconsciously the eager pressing forward of hundreds 
whose ambitions lay in the same direction as his own. 
There were so many above him, ready to sit in judgment, 
almost, it seemed to him, eager to condemn. Even now, 
with a battalion under his command, he felt the weight 
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of his seniors, from whose judgment there could be no 
See from whose decisions there could be no escape. 
If there was ever a jack-of-all-trades, he was an officer 
commanding a unit, and in one branch of those trades some 
might deem him to have failed. 


II 


The week of her honeymoon was to Georgia a confused 
memory of friendly young men; women pressing her to 
tea or gin or whisky ; a small, cold town, the contents of 
whose shop windows she grew to know by heart; waking 
in icy dawns in time to send Bill back to barracks before 
réveillé ; the smell and sound and ineffectual discomfort 
that hangs about any commercial hotel. Each day was so 
like the next ; lonely mornings, afternoons spent having tea 
at strange houses ; evenings whose inevitable accompani- 
ments were drinks and a cinema, and through it all, as an 
undercurrent, a topic of conversation, a butt for abuse, a 
subject for eulogy: The Battalion. No one could kee 
away from it for very long; the conversation might drift 
to politics, Arctic exploration, murder trials or child welfare 
—it would veer, as a weathercock, after a certain length of 
time, to the battalion again. To Georgia it was as though 
all were obsessed by it; waking and sleeping, it filled their 
minds. She wondered whether the staffs of insurance 
companies allowed their work to dominate their leisure 
to such an extent; if navvies, after a hard day with the 
electric drill, returned to their wives and talked till midnight 
about the hardness of the pavements and the eccentricities 
of the current; did the keepers at the Zoo retail the 
ey of their charges incessantly when staying with 
riends ? Had it been only the men so afflicted she could 
have understood it, but the wives were inoculated with the 
same unhappy germ. To an outsider, bewildered and un- 
comprehending when the mysteries of the Working Party, 
Divisional Training, ante-dates, A.F. 5013, brevets and 
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post-classification training were mentioned, it seemed like 
a disease that had smitten an entire town, unknown to those 
who had contracted it. She felt shy of asking questions. 
Bill helped her when he could, but everyone talked so fast 
that it was impossible to fix on any definite subject for 
elucidation. 

The day before she was due to return to London, she 
and Bill went to tea a second time with Mrs. Worrall. 
Georgia liked her; she was friendly and cheerful, making 
everyone welcome. Her sense of humour was vulgar 
enough to suit Bill, and Georgia liked Robert, whose jovial 
figure and reassuring manner filled her with confidence. 

The big, sunny drawing-room was full of young men, 
with here and there a wife, dotted about like occasional 
tables. They all dressed slightly alike, in well-cut coats and 
skirts and flat shoes ; without exception, they wore a gold 
and enamel or diamond badge. Georgia had not been able 
to find out exactly what it represented ; some form of jungle 
animal carrying a banner was all she had been able to 
decipher. Bill seemed happier in Worrall’s company ; 
he drank a good deal of tea, and told one or two unsuitable 
stories to Robert, whereupon they laughed loudly, and some 
of the wives urged that the tales might be repeated. 

**No,”? Worrall boomed. ‘ Not for women at all. I 
don’t know where young Bill gets them from. Georgia, 
probably.” 

He had insisted Bey calling her by her Christian name, 
and Georgia enjoyed it. It made her feel popular, and not 
an unwelcome intruder who had upset the even tenor of 
the battalion’s way. 

“You go back to-morrow, don’t you?” Mrs. Worrall 
asked, brandishing a tarnished silver teapot. ‘“‘ Does 
anyone want any more tea, or can we have it taken 
away?” 

No one did want any more, and the bell was rung for 
the batman. He wore khaki with thick black boots. He was 
a short, thick-set young man, with a very red, shiny face 
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and fair hair brushed into curls off his forehead. He rattled 
one with the oak trolley, banging the door smartly behind 


‘Why do you let Morris do his hair like that ? ”? Carter 
asked disagreeably. He was sitting with his wife, a smart, 
sour-looking woman, on a sofa by the window. 

“Like what ?”’ asked Worrall, “ oh, all curly ? Mabel 
likes it like that, and I can’t be bothered to tell him to 
cut it.” 

“* I think it very unsoldierly,” said Mrs. Carter. 

Worrall winked at Bill, while Mrs. Carter smoked disdain- 
fully. She had bright blue eyes and a discontented mouth. 
Her clothes were smart, but usually covered with hairs from 
her dog. She was a great animal lover. She regarded 
Georgia unpleasantly Brooch the haze of her cigarette 
smoke. Brought up in a strict military family, she was 
imbued with the traditions and shibboleths of a pre-War 
Army, when all officers were of gentle birth, soldiering in 
a leisurely fashion because it would bring them danger and 
a smart uniform. Not, as now, when it had become a 
livelihood, and impecunious captains with large families 
stayed on in their rank, although without prospect of 
promotion, because it meant a reasonable income. The 
dark vista of years on an inadequate pension with children 
to educate, that yawned before hes on completion of their 
service meant nothing to Mrs. Carter. “The Army is 
not what it was,” she was fond of saying. “All these 
people kept on after the War are blocking the way for the 

Foteasionl soldier. They should all be cleared out. 
The Army is no longer a profession for gentlemen.” 

She was therefore surprised that everyone save the 
Legranges should have called on Mrs. Sarony and made her 
cae. She herself had not done so, and had she known 
the girl would be present, would never have accepted 
Mrs. Worrall’s badly written invitation. But everyone 
seemed pleased to have dh among them, and even 
Mrs. Carter could not deny that the young woman was 
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attractive. Too much make-up for the country, and 
unsuitable clothes, but pretty hair and a good figure. 
Mrs. Carter had bowed frigidly when introduced; she 
would support the Legranges in their firm stand against 
such hasty and unpermitted unions. 

Georgia, lounging happily in an armchair with Skinner 
and Gregory in close attendance, thought it a pity that 
Mrs. Carter should spoil her fine features with such a look 
of perpetual ill-humour. Sherry arrived on the stroke of 
six, as usual, and Mrs. Carter showed a little more interest 
in her surroundings. She treated the second lieutenant 
who brought her a glass with a royal air of patronage and 
kindly condescension. When she had finished drinking she 
was aware of Mrs. Sarony’s wide eyes watching her with 
undisguised interest. Had she known, Georgia was only 
trying to discover the genus of the regimental mascot that 
reared so proudly in diamonds on Mrs. Carter’s hat, but it 
was so unmistakably a stare that Mrs. Carter bridled and 
looked away. 

Bill drank three glasses of sherry very quickly and said 
it was time to go. Worrall grinned and said yes, perhaps 
it was. The subalterns leaped to their feet with ill-disguised 
satisfaction. Mrs. Carter rose regally and allowed Robert 
to hand her her serviceable hogskin gloves. They were 
too big for her, but Mrs. Carter thought it characteristic 
of the well-bred to buy their clothes a size or two too 
large. 

Ee ccvone stood aside for her to pass. She shook 
Mrs. Worrall, now rather red in the face from sherry and 
the heat of the fire, firmly by the hand, and stepped into 
the car which Carter had drawn up before the front door. 
They swept down the drive in fine style, but Carter, a little 
hazy from an afternoon of food and drink, grazed the gate- 
post with an ugly scraping sound, and drove away with 
a huge white scar along his immaculate nearside wing. 

Everyone laughed, and went indoors to have some more 
sherry. 
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aa you said it was time to go,” Georgia whispered 
to ° 

*‘ That’s a plot between Bob and me,” he whispered 
back, “‘ to get rid of the liver pill and his wife. Now we can 
go and havea lot of drinks and enjoy ourselves.”’ 

** Why is Mrs. Carter always so discontented ? ”? Mabel 
Worrall asked. ‘‘ She’s never pleased with anything.” 

“Because we're all so common,” Bill said happily. 
** Now, if you had a title, and Georgia was the illegitimate 
daughter of a duke she would be as pleasant as she could 
be. She can’t forget she is well-bred.”’ 

* So’s my bull terrier,”’ Charles said. ‘‘ But she is a little 
better-tempered than Mother Carter. May I have some 
more sherry ?” 

** It’s hia lags last night,” Robert said. ‘“ What are 
we going to do to celebrate ? ” 

“* Let’s take a petition of right to Legrange, carrying a 
banner,”” Charles suggested, “or stage a Communist 
demonstration outside Mrs. Carter’s house. I can get a 
hammer and sickle from somewhere.” 

“* Crying, ‘Come out, Comrade Carter. Solidarity with 
those who marry without permission,’” Bill said. “I 
think a cinema would be fun.” 

Georgia felt she could not face another cinema. All 
those she had been to, which numbered four, had shown the 
same news reel, and to see the same Bishop being followed 
into church by billowing clergy with banners five times in 
cne week was poor entertainment. 

They ended up by dining at the Worralls and playin 
vingt-et-un afterwards. Bill won three pence an 
Georgia lost a shilling. When it was time to go, Mabel 
kissed her good-bye, and said she hoped to see her installed 
in her own house when the battalion returned from the 
Plain in September. 

“I hope so, too,” Georgia said wistfully. “ It depends 
on the colonel, though, I’m afraid. He may not let Bill 
live out until he is thirty.” 
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“Oh, yes, he will,’ Worrall said consolingly, and Bill 
i ines the same assurance when he saw her off the next 

ternoon from the rainy platform at Bridge End. The 
. smoke from the engine trailed mournfully away on the 
damp wind. Georgia was the only passenger. The station 
was as deserted as only a seaside railway can be in November. 
Georgia’s London clothes looked out of place in the wind 
and the rain. Her new suitcase gleamed on the rack. Bill 
stood unhappily by the door, the collar of his mackintosh 
tured up round his ears. 

“Take care of yourself, darling, and don’t work too 
hard. I'll try to see Malcolm next week, and perhaps we 
can patch things up.” 

She held his hand hard. “Don’t be unhappy, love. 
“We've had a grand week. And please thank everyone 
for being so sweet to me. Don’t forget, all of them. I 
can’t remember all their names, but you know who I 
mean.” 

* All aboard,” said the guard half-heartedly, trying the 
handle of Georgia’s carriage door. .“ Stand away, please, 
sir.” 

Bill swung himself on the step and kissed her desperately. 
* Darling, Ido love you. Thank you for marrying me.” 

He stood forlornly on the platform until the train was 
out of sight, and the flutter of Georgia’s handkerchief was 
no longer visible. The slow serpent that was the train 
oe disconsolately away into the mist, and he was 

one. 

London greeted Georgia unemotionally with a wet 
Sunday night. Along the echoing platforms lights shone 
half-heartedly. The few passengers were damp and 
dispirited. A porter took her suitcase and staggered along 
a step behind her, muttering to himself. But it was London, 
friendly, unforgotten, home. 

“Taxi, miss 

“Yes, please.” 

“* T’ve got one,”’ said a voice behind her. 
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She spun round. “ Louis! How did you find me?” 

He stood and grinned at her, long and lean and red- 
headed. He wore a black suit, with a platinum watch- 
chain and a pale tie. His hat tilted fashionably over one 
eye; his yellow gloves were new. But he was Louis—a 
figure from a life she had put for ever behind her. 

He seized her hand and helped her into the taxi, mad tie 
the porter and said cheerfully: ‘‘ Where would you like 
to dine? J thought the Kylin would be fun. Bill tele- 
phoned me last night, and asked me to meet you.” 

On their way he put an arm round her, and she told him 
all that happened since they had waved good-bye from the 
pavement, an eternity of a week ago. He listened with 
interest. 

“What amazes me,” he said at length as they drank 
cocktails at the bar of the Kylin, “is that such an entirely 
isolated and detached life can be lived side by side with an 
ordinary country existence. How can they remain, as it 
were, inside a circle of their own making, and yet share in 
the normal social life around them ? ” 

*““I may discover the secret, once I have lived among 
them for a bit.” 

“* Marriage suits you,” Louis said critically. “‘ You look 
better than you did when you went away.” 

“* I feel better, really, but a bit bewildered. Let’s go and 
have dinner.” 

Jerry Douglas, dining alone, admired the thin taut pair 
of ankles that came down the mirrored steps. As the 
remainder of their owner came into view, he rose to his 
feet, recognising the completed woman. 

*“How are your” he said stiffly. ‘‘ Come and sit at 
my table. I’m alone.” 

“You don’t know Louis Warre, do you? Commander 
Douglas.” 

Louis bowed distantly. Jerry watched Georgia as she 
studied the menu. 

“Your nails are too red,” he said with an annoying 
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air of ownership, and picked up her hand to look at them 
more closely. 

“Don’t make those blunt, sailorly remarks to me,” 
Georgia said irritably. “Yes, that is a wedding ring. I 
expect you know people who have them.” 

He put her hand down and said incredulously: ‘“ Then 
you did marry him?” 

“Of course. I told you I was going to.” 

“Come and dance,” Jerry said Louis looked a little 
upset, but consoled himself with ordering the dinner. 

The band started to play “‘ Lover, come back to me,” and 
the management, to foster a sense of affection, turned out 
most of the lights. 

“* What an appropriate tune,” Jerry said. ‘‘ Did I forget 
to tell you last time we met that I was in love with you ?’ 

“You must have done. But it was so cold that I was 
probably suffering from snow deafness and couldn’t hear.” 

“I must have forgotten,” he said dismally, “and I 
suppose it is too late to tell you now?” 

““Much. Bill and I got married without permission, and 
the colonel stopped his leave because he sent a telegram 
that was ae and I had to wake him every morning 
at four o’clock to be back in barracks before réveillé.” 

“The colonel ?”’ Jerry asked with interest. 

She sighed exasperately. “No. My husband.” 

“Not much of a honeymoon.”’ 

“It was not. Everyone was very friendly, though. I 
like the Army, but it takes itself too seriously.” 

“You could have married me, if you hadn’t been in 
such a hurry, and had a much better time in the Navy.” 

“Yes, so I could. What a pity you didn’t think of it 
sooner.”’ 

They danced after that in silence, Jerry enjoying the 
waltz, Georgia thinking what miles away Bill and Bridge 
End and the Worralls seemed. Even that morning, their 
last lunch together, and the few unhappy moments at the 
station were fading from her memory, becomes only as 
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scenes from some other person’s life, shadowy and without 
substance. ‘The realities were Louis and Jerry, and the 
lights and music of the Kylin, with London outside the 
windows, smoke-crowned, spattered with lights, the city 
that held her heart. 

The music ended and they went back to their table. 
Louis was morbidly drinking green beer, and smoked 
salmon waited on their plates. 

“The girl dances well,” Jerry said. “‘ You take her 
round next time, Warre.”’ 

**T intend to,”’ Louis said sulkily. 

** ‘Why do men always call each other by their surnames ? ”” 
Georgia asked. ‘It always sounds so formal and virile.” 

“You can’t be formal and virile at the same time,” 
Louis said. ‘‘ Finish that fish and come and dance with 
me.” 

“IT never look upon smoked salmon as fish, somehow,”’ 
Georgia said chattily, as she stood up to dance. 


TIT 


On her return from Marathons three days later she found 
a telegram on the hall mat, addressed to herself.’ For a 
moment she was going to leave it there ; she had forgotten 
her name was now Sarony, Marathons, after the manner of 
offices, continuing to call her Miss Lennox. The telegram 
ran: 

“Darling have seen Malcolm everything all right 
please catch 3.30 Saturday dining with them 6th 
Battalion dance afterwards don’t wear red I do love 
you Bill.” 
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CHAPTER XI 


HE house was white. It stood alone, at the end of 

a lane that ran between deep hedges, spangled now 
with rain. A shabby, wooden gate faced Georgia, and a 
winding path between over-grown flower beds led to the 
front door. A wet wind from the sea blew in her face; 
grey clouds raced across a grey sky and a narrow band of 
silver widened on the horizon as the storm centre was driven 
before the wind. 

There was over everything the silence that envelops an 
empty house. She brushed through wet grasses and ran 
the bell. It jangled rustily away into silence. She waited, 
in the wet August afternoon, for the door to open, but she 
knew instinctively that there was no one inside. She rang 
once again, to make sure, and turned to the left, peering 
in at the leaded windows. She could see a small white hall, 
with a deep fireplace, and a staircase running into darkness 
at the far end of it. The sitting-room, she made out, was 
conventional in black oak and chintz. She turned left 
again, and found a back door, with a glimpse of kitchen 
through a window on which the light shone. All was wet, 
silent and somehow expectant, as an empty house must 
always be, waiting for someone to wake it into life. 

A derelict vegetable garden ran towards the sea. A small 
tool shed, of the same white plaster as the house, stood to 
her right, overgrown with ramblers that had gone sadly 
to seed. She could see the sea from here, grey-green, tipped 
with white. The silver on the horizon was fading ; the 
wind whispered round her, threatening more rain. There 

seemed no purpose in waiting, but she liked the house. 
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**I wonder if there’s a bathroom,” she said aloud, and 
grew instantly afraid. The silence and the approaching 
storm frightened her ; she felt someone standing behind her 
and spun round, but there was nothing there. No footstep 
had sounded in the lane, and had she heard one, would have 
feared the more. Something rustled at her side, and she 
turned again. A bedraggled robin stood on a clod of wet 
earth and watched her with shining eyes like dewdrops. 

‘I shall get all whimsy in a minute,” she said, agai 
aloud, and the robin dipped his beak into the earth, twitched 
it out and twittered to himself. She walked slowly back 
towards the house, for the rain had begun, pattering on the 
leaves. She walked completely round once more, peerin 
in at the room, seen only imperfectly from outside. It 
seemed so far from other houses, cut off by the barriers of 
the thorn edge from the outside world. It was raining hard, 
and she went back along the lane until she could see only 
the top of the roof, rounded with warm thatch. 

“Spiders get in thatch,” she thought regretfully, and 
wished for a comfortable flat in Knightsbridge. She won- 
dered if Bill would be able to come and see the house with 
her. He would probably say four miles from barracks was 
too far; they would have to buy a car. The fifty pounds 
she had saved during her years at Marathons seemed 
hopelessly inadequate. Still, the house was furnished, the 
agent had told her. He might have taken the trouble to 
come with her, or ascertained that the tenants would be in 
when she called. The order to view in the pocket of her 
tailor-made was becoming crumpled and damp. Like all 
city dwellers, she hated rain, and she had half an hour yet 
to wait for a bus. 

It came at last, empty, and left with Georgia as the only 
ecm It jolted over wet roads the four miles to 

ridge End, past the barracks, empty now save for the 
maintenance party; down the hill into the town, deserted 
as all seaside towns when the rain begins. 

Cross and wet, she went to the house agents. It 
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was almost one o’clock, and the clerk in charge was just 
going out to lunch. Usually Georgia, a worker herself, 
was considerate to those in shops and offices, allowing 
herself plenty of time for choosing what she needed before 
six, and keeping no one necessarily beyond their lunch hour. 
But she was irritable and her shoes hurt. 

**'You sent me off on a wild-goose chase,” she said 
rudely. ‘‘ The house is empty and full of weeds. What am 
Ito do? I have to go back to London to-night.” 

The clerk looked troubled and replaced his hat on the 


eg. 
a: They ought to be there,”’ he said dubiously, shuffling 
through some papers. ‘‘ You couldn’t wait and come out 
again with me after lunch, could you ?” 

“a Suppose I could. Must we go in that awful bus 
again ?” 

“Oh, no. We could take the firm’s car.” 

“All right, then,” said Georgia, cheering a “Ti 
go and have some lunch and come back here. t time 
will you be ready ? ”’ : 

The young man said two o’clock would suit him nicely, 
and went off to his lunch. Georgia, a little mollified, found 
that the rain had stopped once more, and walked down the 
main street to the hotel. 

The hall was full of drenched holiday-makers clamouring 
for food. Draggled women sat on large picnic baskets. 
Georgia braised her shins on a pyramid of spades and 
buckets. A baby cried. Close to the staircase a woman 
was whispering to a little boy: “ Straight upstairs and it’s 
the first door on your left.” The little boy hurried thank- 
fully away. 

Mrs. Hartley, Guinness slopping over the top of her 
glass, came out of the bar when she saw Georgia. 

“Mrs. Sarony! Well, fancy seeing you! Lunch? 
Yes, come along. What a parte | isn’t it? They all come 
in here out of the wet, and I haven’t the heart to turn them 
out. Isn’t the town dull with the battalion away? Very 
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wet on the Plain, they say. I had a line from Mrs. Worrall 
about her shoes she left here. Tongue and salad? Any- 
thing to drink ?” 

Georgia ate her lunch, and the sun came out as she did 
so. ‘The trippers drained out into the streets again, like 
ants when a nest is disturbed. At two o’clock, when she 
walked down the wet street, the sun was hot on her back, 
and she found the young man from the estate office gloomily 
putting down the hood of a very shabby Citroen. 

He raised his hat and handed Georgia into the car as 
though she were Royalty. After a few preliminary troubles 
the engine fired and they steered an uncertain course through 
Bridge End. Georgia, with her hair blowing into her 
eyes and oe of rain still sliding down her neck from the 
folded hood, was far from comfortable, and the young 
man drove very badly, cutting in between huge char-a-bancs 
and going very fast round comers. 

The house, when they reached it, was drenched in sun- 
light. The little garden steamed, and birds flecked the 
lawn. The young man opened the door with a flourish and 
stood aside for her to enter. A strong smell of damp and 
mice was at once noticeable. ‘The hall was attractive, 
panelled in white, with a dark staircase at the far end. On 
the left of this was the sitting-room, furnished in oak, as 
Georgia had at first feared. A small dining-room, also in 
oak, was behind the sitting-room, and a large kitchen 
beyond that. Here the smell of mice was overpowering. 

““Have to keep a cat,” the young man said merrily, 
eyeing Georgia with ill-concealed admiration. 

Upstairs there were three bedrooms and a surprisingly 
good bathroom. A boxroom smelt of apples, a refreshing 
oni from the mice, and a trap-door led into the 
roof. 

** And that’s the lot,”’ said the young man as he led her 
downstairs again. ‘“‘ Larder beyond the kitchen. Second 
convenience outside. Main water and drainage. But, alas, 
no electric light.” 
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He flourished a cheap silver cigarette case, but Georgia 
refused. 

“* And the rent?” 

“Two guineas a week. Landlord pays rates. Plenty 
of nice fruit.” He waved his hand towards a couple of 
blighted apple trees at the bottom of the lawn. 

“It could be made attractive,” Georgia was thinking, 
“and it is better than a flat in Bridge End, or living at the 
hotel. I suppose I’d better take it off my own bat.” 

She said aloud: “Would they take thirty-five 
shillings P ”’ 

The young man shook his head with a pitying smile for 
her foolishness. ‘‘ Not a penny less. I know that for a 
fact. But I tell you what he might do if I put it to him. 
Take the rent monthly, instead of quarterly. Would that 
make things a little easier ?” 

Yes, I think it would. I shall have to ask my husband, 
but he’s on Salisbury Plain, and I shall probably have to 
fix things myself. May I leave it like this P We’ll take it, on 
a three years’ lease, with option to break it if we, or the 
battalion, are ordered away before ?” 

“* What we call a military service clause,” said the young 
man, writing busily in a small notebook. ‘I should thin 
that would be quite satisfactory to Mr. Nettle.” 

“Who is he ?” 

“The landlord. This is Nettle Cottage. Pretty name, 
I always think.” 

** Unusual,” Georgia said, “‘and very apt. I’ve never 
seen so many weeds.’ 

The young man locked the front door and put the key in 
his pocket. ‘“‘ That’s settled, then,” he said jauntily. “Tl 
get you out a draft agreement and let your husband have 
it within a week or so.” 

*‘T don’t want the house till the end of September.” 

“No matter. It’s saa | now ; you can move in when 
you like.”” As they neared the car he became confidential. 
“Tell you what’s saat The people that took this 
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house from Mr. Nettle have disappeared. Owe a quarter’s 
rent, and can’t be found. He’s crazy to get the cottage 
off his hands. That’s why it’s so cheap.” 

“I don’t think it is very cheap,”’ said Georgia, climbing 
into the car again with sinking heart. 

The young man wound and fidgeted for some minutes, 
eventually coaxing the car into motion. He swung bravely 
round at the top of the lane, and roared off towards Bridge 
End. Fortunately their speed and the noise of the engine 
made conversation impossible, and Georgia reckoned out 
rents and wondered which bedroom they would choose for 
their own until they reached the office in the High Street. 

nf _ for a spin along the front?” the young man 
asked. 

‘No, thanks very much. I must get back to London. 
I'll give you my husband’s address, and perhaps you will 
fix the lease up with him.” 

“ That’s right. Can’t do business with ladies. Charming, 
but unreliable.” 

A little nervous as to the turn the conversation was 
taking, Georgia wrote Bill’s name and address down in 
the office and prepared to depart. But the young man was 
not easily discouraged. 

*€ Shall I drive you to the station ? ”’ 

“No, thank you. It’s only a few minutes, and I like 
walking.” 

** Just as you say. I think youll like the cottage. Cosy 
for two people.”? He smiled knowingly. “Room for a 
nursery, too, if it turns out like that.” 

“Good afternoon,” Georgia said with emphasis, and 
walked rapidly towards the station. 


II 


She spent August in London, having refused a holiday 
from Marathons on the ground of expense. Roger would 
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have given her the usual fortnight, but she declined, pointing 
out that she had had a week in November, and as she was 
leaving in September it was hardly worth while. But she 
felt a pang of jealousy when Miss Broadbent or Miss Mercer 
returned every lunch hour with cotton frocks or tennis 
shoes or return tickets. ‘They had saved carefully through- 
out the year, and now bought with abandon. Miss Mercer 
bought a sunbathing suit, consisting of a handkerchief and 
a pair of shorts ; Miss Broadbent preferred a skin-tight 
bathing dress and a rubber cap, moulded to resemble hair. 
Their conversation was of aoe but sunburn, permanent 
waves, boarding houses and tennis. Their young men 
would accompany them, in perfect propriety and clean 
flannels. 

All London seemed to be preparing for departure. 
Every day the crowds thinned on the streets and grew on 
the railway stations. Shops held summer sales, and every 
window was grouped with wax models, daringly exposed 
in sun-suits, sports clothes, bathing dresses. Offices were 
partially closed ; it was possible to be served at once in tea- 
shops and restaurants. The sauntering typists and clerks 
no longer strolled up Fleet Street towards Ludgate Hill. 
They wandered, arm in arm, at Brighton or Margate or 
Herne Bay. Typewriters languished under their covers ; 
buses were half empty i foreigners and sightseers held 
sway. And over it the sun—glaring from windless 
dawns to hot dusks, where the lamps gleamed through the 
leaves of the plane trees, and the sky hung like velvet over 
the parks. Blinds were down in Berkeley Square and 
Park Lane; window boxes drooped; family parties 
picnicked in Kensington Gardens. 

Georgia enjoyed it. She spent lazy days at the office, 
clearing up the accumulated rubbish of the past six months, 
putting everything in order for her successor. The lon 
windows stood open all day on Fleet Street ; she lunche 
in peace ata half-empty Lyons. Roger Marathon went away 
to Eden Roc, and Fred took his wife to Southend. The 
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office boys were also on holiday; if Georgia wanted tea 
or newspapers or cigarettes one of the girls from the invoic- 
ing room fetched it for her, only too glad of an excuse to 
get out and into the streets. Every day the sun greeted her 
eatly waking; it shone still when she went i a walk 
after supper, gilding the tired city. Now that she was 
leaving it, she loved it the more, loving the humble people 
whose work made comfortable her dwindling days. She 
grew to appreciate the cheerful face of the man who sold her 
newspapers ; the policeman under whose arm she dodged 
the flood of traffic ; the driver of her bus ; the lame woman 
who sold matches at the corner of Porchester Road. She 
never felt lonely. There was always someone with whom 
she would gossip, leaning comfortably on the cool counter 
of the dairy, to exchange racing news with the fat woman 
who served her ; the conductor, with whom she shared the 
joke of the foreigner who tendered a five-pound note for 
a peeoy fare; the waitress who brought her lunch and 
stopped to talk, because her tables were empty, and she was 
going on her holiday the following day. 

Georgia was handing over the flat to the original owner, 
who had decided to return. She offered Georeia five 
pounds for the curtains and carpets and cooking things, and 
she was glad to accept. The furniture she was selling. 
As Bill pointed out, furniture was of little use to a soldier’s 
family. It was an expense to move every time, and their 
life would be so nomadic that to travel unencumbered 
seemed only sensible. But she hated going, hated selling 
the things she had grown to love. When she had been 
engaged to Bill, throughout those seemingly endless years, 
her one wish had been to settle down with him, and leave 
Marathons for ever. 

And now, walking home for the last time along the hot 
 yodeearan she knew that she hated going. e late 

eptember sun shone in her eyes ; the trees stood dry-leaved. 
But it was the ending of a phase in her life; never again 
would she be free, a wage-earner, independent. From now 
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on she was no longer one of the thousands who jammed 
daily into buses and trams and tubes, filling offices and 
shops and workrooms, to swarm out again when six o’clock 
struck. It seemed silly to think that to-morrow London 
would go to work without her; that Marathons would go 
on, and she would not know what books they were accept- 
se tap new authors they might find. 

e flat was empty, barren of all that had made it hers. 
The trunks she bad: sent on to Nettle Cottage ; her suitcase 
was at the Knightsbridge Hotel, where she was to spend one 
night. Bill was meeting her at Bridge End the following 
day. The hotel was cool and quiet after the dusty street. 
She dined alone, and read the Poa Standard for the last 
aa Bill had explained it was not obtainable at Bridge 

nd. 

After dinner she walked in the park. Sweethearts sat 
under the trees; children still sailed boats and paddled in 
the Serpentine, little grubby London children. Tired men 
and women sat on benches, enjoying the breeze that had 
come up with the sunset. The Guards’ band played away 
to her right; the music came faintly above the sounds of 
the traffic and the shouting of the children. All round the 
‘ae the life of the city went on. She sat for a long time, 

er heart aching. Slowly the water darkened, and the 
moon came up over the trees. Dusk crept over the grass, 
and the lights of traffic ran along the roadway. A soft mist 
clung between the trees. Georgia was among the last to 
leave, and the park-keeper at the gate bade her good night. 
She lingered for a moment to talk to him. He seemed her 
last touch with the workers of London, whom she was 
leaving behind for ever. 

She sat at her window long after midnight, listening to 
the song of the traffic, and watching the lamp shine eee 
the dappled leaves of the plane tree under her window. In 
a doorway opposite a Guardsman said good night to his 
girl. The lamplight shone on his shoulders, the tight scarlet 
of his tunic. The girl’s face swam out of the shadows, her 
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head flung back, her eyes closed, her arms straight at her 
sides. The man bent over her; the light winked on his 
buttons ; they clung silently together, drowning in the 
milky radiance of the lamp. 


END OF BOOK ONE 
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CHAPTER I 


T HERE was something happening at the barracks. 
A thin but incessant stream of people wound slowly 
up the hill from Bridge End. They were, for the most 
er buckled into mackintoshes. They held umbrellas 

efore them, thrusting through the rain. On the sports 
field, against a rope stretched between posts, a mat of 
umbrellas showed where the early arrivals had secured the 
best positions. At right angles to the rope were chairs, 
about twenty rows oF them, placed on broad sheets of 
tarpaulin where the rain was rapidly collecting into large, 
deep pools. These chairs were for officers and their wives, 
together with such friends of the battalion as had been 
asked to witness the parade. 

On the barrack square, where those who had the entrée 
were permitted to park their cars, a staff of soldiers, under 
the command of a N.C.O. and a dripping subaltern, 
arranged the cars in neat rows, very satisfying to them- 
selves, but fraught with difficulty for the drivers, obliged 
to turn sharply on the square across another path, then 
hard left again, finishing up with some strange mancuvring, 
the use of which was known only to Second Lieutenant 
Skinner, who had planned out the ground on squared 
foolscap three weeks before. 

Georgia Sarony, driving her husband’s eccentric Humber, 
took the path with a lovely swoop, braked hard to swin 
left again, and, her vision being obscured by a wet wind- 
screen as the wiper was out oe order, grazed the off-side 
mudguard of the Lord Lieutenant’s giant Wolseley with a 
hideous scraping sound. Four private soldiers and Skinner 
hurried up ; the line of cars entering the iron gates slowed 
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down and stopped altogether; heads were thrust from 
windows, and one driver, more impatient than the rest, 
blew loudly on a Klaxon. 

Georgia smiled maepey at Skinner and got quickly out, 
slamming the door behind her, thus bringing a shower of 
water from the hood over her head and shoulders. The 
soldiers sucked their teeth gloomily and tried to remove the 
worst of the scars by rubbing with dirty handkerchiefs. 

““Never mind,” Skinner told them. ‘Go back and 
signal the next cars. I'll see to this.” 

“* Whose car is it ?”? Georgia asked, struggling out of her 
wet mackintosh. 

“Only Lord Charring’s,” Skinner said and grinned. 
““T handed him his ticket, and he waved it away. When 
I pointed out he wouldn’t be allowed to take his car away 
without giving up the ticket, he said: ‘ Nonsense, my boy. 
Everybody in the county knows me. Even in London 
every car-park attendant pr ota me and says : “You're 
too well known to need a ticket, my Lord.” ’” 

* Oh, God!” 

Skinner gave her a pink flimsy piece of paper with 97 
printed on it in large black figures. The counterfoil he 
stuck carefully on the windscreen. “ Now you're all 
right. Where’s Bill 2” 

“On parade, I’m afraid. Shall I just go and sit any- 
where ?’ 

“Yes, do. Not the front row. That’s for Mother 
Malcolm and the county. It would rain, wouldn’t it °” 

“It would,” Georgia said, and walked away towards the 
sports field. She passed several small brick buildings 
with red doors, each bearing a name in white paint. 
“Guard Room.” ‘C.O.” ‘P.R.I. & Messing Officer.” 
“Qr. Mr.’s Store.” She could hear the band. There 
was no wind, only warm, drenching rain. She put on her 
mackintosh again and pulled the belt tight, cursing the 
water that sucked under her shoes. She put on a pair of 
clean gloves and wished it were fine. Her new coat and 
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skirt might as well be at home in the cupboard as hidden 
under the damnable utility of the waterproof. 

An enormous square had been marked off in the centre 
of the sports field, now green and soft under the rain. Men 
in uniform stood round all four sides ; the band and drums 
on the left of the saluting base. The front row of chairs 
was filled; Bridge End and its environs had braved the 
weather for the sake of the parade and possibility of free 
drinks afterwards. Mrs. Legrange sat uncertainly on a 
wet chair, entertaining the Calon of the regiment and the 
Lord Lieutenant, old enemies and slightly deaf. Behind 
them clustered the neighbourhood, huddled under 
umbrellas. 

Georgia slipped into an empty chair in the third row 
and glanced at her neighbours. They were two women, 
obviously of importance. They wore shabby mackin- 
toshes, thick stockings and brown brogues with fringed 
tongues. In their berets were diamond brooches; they 
wore hogskin gloves. Their bony, well-bred faces were 
red with weather. 

a I wonder Colonel Legrange holds the parade on such 
a day.” 

‘They can’t cancel it now. Those men look smart, 
don’t they ? Do you see Lord Charring ? ” 

* Where P” 

“Next to Mrs. Legrange. How charming she looks.” 
- Do you think so? Talways think soldiers’ wives so 
ain.” 

: They recollected themselves and glanced nervously at 
Georgia. She stared straight ahead of her; the lovely, 
impossible face reassured them. 

* Are you going to the Mess for drinks afterwards ? ” 

“I don’t know. Yes, I suppose so. The army is so 
changed nowadays, I don’t recognise it. Legrange is a 
sahib, of course, but so many of the officers are impossible. 
And the wives are worse.” 

Georgia felt the blood surge into her cheeks. She 
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said: ‘“‘ Excuse me, but my husband is an officer of this 
battalion and you are making it so very difficult for me to 
sit here.” 

| The two women blushed also. The one next to Georgia 
said stiffly: “I beg your pardon.” Without further 
communication to each other they rose and moved to chairs 
further down the row. 

“Well done,” said a man’s voice behind Georgia. 
Victor Talbot, in a mackintosh and leggings sat down 
beside her. “I loathe those women. They accept all 
invitations, in the hope of finding husbands for their particu- 
larly plain daughters and spend all the time abusing their 
hosts and hostesses.” 

Georgia looked at him from wide, troubled eyes. “I 
didn’t mean to be rude, but they made me so angry.” 
Talbot smiled at her without speaking, and she thought 
suddenly that he was attractive. He paid no more attention 
to her, but turned to watch the ceremony enacting itself 
in ar grey blankness of the rain, The adjutant’s voice 
rasped : 

rder—arms. Stand at—ease. 

The movements rippled down the ranks with a click 
and shiver of steel. The drums beat the Assembly, 
marched through the intervals of the band, countermarched 
and halted in the rear. The officers had now fallen in, 
in front of the sergeants, khaki puppets, carrying their 
swords. They took their dressing in absurd, jerky move- 
ments. Georgia picked out Charles, Bill, Gregory, their 
faces blankly immobile under their peaked caps. They 
were no longer her husband and her friends; they 
were grotesque, jerking figures, toy soldiers on the 
march. 

“‘ Why am I always late ?”? Lorna Talbot whispered and 
slid into the chair next to Georgia’s. Georgia, watching 
the adjutant handing over command of the parade to 
Legrange, said: “It hasn’t been going long. What hap- 
pened to you °” 
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“‘ Are you sitting in a pool of water? Yes, I can see 
you are. I always think this slow march to their guards so 
foolish. Old custom, originally intended to prove that 
they had not come drunk on to parade.” 

The officers and warrant officers advanced to their 
guards in a slow, dragging march. Their backs were 
turned to the audience ; Georgia could no longer recognise 
anyone. 

“* What happened to you? I’ve had a row with two old 
women.” 

*“Good. How singularly unattractive everyone looks 
in the rain.” 

*T’m sorry.” 

“Oh, not you or I. Who’s that sitting next to Mrs. 
Malcolm? ‘That awful Charring. Who’s carrying the 
colour ? Knowles, I suppose. Can we smoke P ” 

““T shouldn’t think so.” 

The bank struck up the British Grenadiers. Everyone 
assumed the fatuous expression assumed by any com- 
munity when a nationally familiar tune is played. Cecepia. 
who had not been following the parade with any attention, 
found that she had lost her pice entirely. The rigid 
movements of the figures meant nothing to her. She 
heard Charles’s voice, as lieutenant of the escort : 

3 Escort for the Colour—Halt. Open order—march. Right— 
Ves. 

The escort halted as one man. The band, still playing, 
wheeled to the left in a shudder of scarlet. They halted 
and turned about. Legrange’s voice shattered the second 
of silence : 

Guards—attention. Slope arms. 

Again that ripple and shiver of steel. While Knowles 
received the colour from the Regimental-Sergeant-Major, 
Georgia turned again to Lorna. 

*€ Malcolm looks rather attractive on a horse.” 

“* No horse can make Malcolm look attractive physically,” 
Lorna said. ‘‘ Who takes the salute? The General, 
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presumably. Oh, dear, I’m so wet. Are you going home 
to change clone lunch P ”’ 

“Is lunch in the Mess ? ” 

“‘ Only for the chosen few. The cads, such as you and 
I, eat in a tent.” 

“A bell tent?” Georgia asked with interest. ‘“‘ You 
mustn’t touch the sides, must you ? ” 

Victor turned to her with a look of mingled toleration 
and irascibility. 

“You and Lorna talk more nonsense than a dozen school- 
children. Can’t you keep quiet ?” 

“We're so wet,” Georgia said. 

Her feet sucked in the water that had collected under 
the chairs. The runnels of the tarpaulin were inches 
deep. A steam arose and hung over the chairs. Whispered 
comments were audible all around them. 

“*'Very smart, yes...” 

“*. . . Infantry horses.” 

“. . . Second lieutenant.” 

“‘ Expecting herthird .. .” 

** The only occasion the R.S.M. draws his sword.” 

“A grand old soldier...” 

“, . . . I don’t care for business people.” 

Georgia grinned happily to herself. Victor saw the 
gtin and wondered what was amusing her. The colour 
was now being trooped. The dim scarlet and white 
hung limply against the pole. Victor, watching the band 
and drums take up their positions in front of the saluting 
base, preparatory to the march past, stole another glance 
at Georgia’s averted profile. She and his wife had struck 
up an immediate friendship, that showed itself in joint 
a ping expeditions, morning sherry at the King’s Arms, 
odd cinemas and suppers, irregular letters when one or 
other of them was away. He was glad that Lorna should 
have someone with whom to go about. The exclusively 
masculine element that haunted his house vaguely irritated 
him, but he could not have told you why. He would have 
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preferred a gabble of women exchanging knitting patterns 
and jam recipes, but Lorna had never cared for her own 
sex. And home soldiering, with its galling round of dull 
and unnecessary routine, was beginning to get on his 
nerves. He had asked to go to India, but as yet the 
Second Battalion wanted no major. He stifled a yawn, and 
turned back to the parade. 

The parade marched past in slow time, the General 
having come to the saluting base, followed by Charring 
and an elderly subaltern named Cousens as A.D.C. Actually, 
Charring had not been asked to take the salute, and tension 
between him and the General grew momentarily more 
strained. ‘The audience stood up as the colour went by. 
Georgia felt the water soaking her shoulders ; one drum- 
head had already gone ; the men and officers were drenched. 
Legrange, reining in his mare, who hated the damp, cursed 
the weather. He kicked her into position, but she curvetted 
sideways, her hooves throwin tea of earth. The 
General dropped his hand thankfully. The parade re- 
formed and marched past again, in quick time. 

** Nearly over now,” Lorna said. ‘‘ How I need that 
glass of sherry.” 

*“And I. Have you seen any other wives ?”’ 

“Yes. They’re all sitting further along the row. I 
pretended I didn’t seeany of them.” She laughed suddenly. 
‘Don’t look so shocked. What are you wearing 
to-night P”’ 

** Bill told me whatever I put on would betorn off my back.” 

“Very probably. All Ranks’ dances are like that. 
But we are supposed to be reasonably smart. I shall be 
glad when to-day is over.” 

‘© Anyway, there hasn’t been any lunch to order.” 

“You're dining with us, aren’t you ? ” 

“Yes. I?m looking forward to it.” 

**T don’t know why you should.” 

The parade was nearly over. ‘The marching and counter- 
marching had churned the grass into mud; the audience 
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began to fidget and shift, searching for its bags and gloves. 
The khaki ranks still jerked and swung. In the accuracy 
and discipline of their movements there was dignity, 
there was respect. Legrange, from being an irritating 
taskmaster, unpopular and misunderstood, became for 
once a leader of men, whose orders juggled the parade 
into pattern after pattern, each perfect, each with an ultimate 
purpose. He, now, was the only individual; all other 
men on parade became merely marionettes, nameless, 
faceless, without identity. 

The band started the National Anthem; Georgia, 
standing with everyone else, felt for the first time the 
solemnity of the occasion. She stood as rigidly as Victor, 
her eyes fixed on the ears of the colonel’s mare, who still 

ivoted and tossed her head, for she was cold and wet. 

he motionless lines of men clicked suddenly into move- 
ment; those watching turned and shifted and broke away ; 
the ceremony was over. 

Georgia and Lorna edged out of the crowd. Miraculously, 
it had stopped raining. Everyone surged together into 
small groups, talking and laughing. Yalbot went away 
on some official errand, and Georgia joined Mrs. Maclean 
and Mrs. Worrall who stood damply on the edge of the 


ong. 

Good morning. Are you as wet as you look?” 

“* Much wetter. Where were you sitting ?” 

“With Lorna. She’s drenched too.” 

A sudden stir and moving apart of the crowd marked 
the approach of Mrs. Legrange, separating Lord Charring 
and the General. They both looked red and irritable, 
but Mrs. eee talked happily on as though she had 
noticed nothing. Mrs. Worrall winked at Georgia. 
Everyone else wore blankly virtuous expressions, mingled 
with awe. 

““ All I want,” said Mrs. Worrall, “ is a whisky and soda 
and a cigarette.” 

“Come on, then,” said Lorna. “I’m not going to wait 
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for Victor. Georgia, Bill will be in the Mess long before 
you are. I should come along.” 

A watery sun struggled eraagh the racing clouds. 
People dragged off their waterproofs with cries of thankful 
ness, Georgia surreptitiously repaired her face. 

Mrs. ory, the quartermaster’s wife, edged up to 
her and said shrilly: “Good morning. Wasn’t your 
hubby good ? ” 

“I couldn’t tell which one he was,” Georgia said, and 
was reassured by Lorna’s laugh. 

They tramped across the dripping grass. The towns- 
people, released by the sropping of the rope, surged across 
the field, greeting those of their sons and sweethearts who 
were not on parade. A steady procession made its way 
across the barrack square towards the Mess. ‘Talbot, 
detailed to escort Lord Charring to his car, found much 
difficulty in edging him away fot the hospitably open 
doors. The drinks and lunch to follow where only for 
ar and present members of the battalion and their personal 
riends. Charring, his high, bony face alight with pleasure, 
steered an erratic course, shouldered into position every 
now and then by a worried Victor. Skinner, rigidly at 
attention, stood by the open door of the Wolseley. He 
saluted as the two men approached. Charring nodded 
carelessly, without troubling to return the salute, climbed 
in, bade good-bye to Victor, and was driven away. 

Skinner, reassured by Victor’s wink, relaxed and grinned. 

** Rather a difficult job, sir.” 

“ Singularly so,” Talbot said. “‘ You’d better come 
across to the Mess when the majority have gone. Sergeant 
Bowles can carry on.” 

“There you are,” Bill said, seizing Georgia as she 
came inside the Mess. ‘‘ Here’s a glass of sherry for you. 
Did you think it was good ?” 

“Lovely. I can’t think how you all manage to do 


i together.” 
** The ae of a well-trained army,” Bill said. “I 
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ea Charles was excellent. You could hear every word 
e said.” 

““Legrange had some trouble with Bessie,” Charles 
remarked. ‘“‘ Breeze probably gave her a lot of extra 
corn, just to make it more difficult.” 

Someone hit Georgia violently in the back. A fresh 
crowd of people flooded into the ante-room, looking eagerly 
ahead of them for signs of alcohol. Harassed mess-waiters 
tried to carry trays through the dese but whenever they 
found an opening it was immediately filled again by the 
shifting forward of the throng. Across the wide stone- 
floored hall the dining-room showed a glimpse of flowers 
and silver and white linen. An enormous tiger skin 
hung on one wall, and an imposing portrait of the King, 
in field-marshal’s uniform, on the other. The hall and 
ante-room seemed full of brightly polished brass trophies, 
all bearing plates of description. Legrange and his wife 
entertained the General and a small circle of highly-placed 
guests at the far end of the ante-room. Subalterns, 
captains and their wives, with the more ribald section of 
the guests, scattered the halls and the wide window sills. 

“Were we good ?”” Worrall asked her, over an outsize 
whisky and soda. She thought: ‘“‘ They are like actors 
after a first night—as anxious to be praised as children.” 

“<1 thought you were excellent.” 

*You’re no judge, though,” Worrall said sadly. “I 
bet you didn’t notice Maclean gave a wrong command P ” 

** No, I didn’t.” 

“I told youso. Is my wife still sober ?” 

“Yes, I think so. She’s over there, with Lorna and 
Major Talbot.” 

7 cok you one to the dance to-night ? ” 

€¢ es, 99 

“ There'll be some fun,” Worrall said darkly. “ Storms 
are ahead of this battalion, my dear.” 
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II 


Darkness hung over the barrack square, broken only by 
shafts of light from the gymnasium windows. Cars, 
clustered irregularly in the middle, showed no lights. It 
was a warm, soft night with no stars and rain on the wind. 
The beat of the band came faintly. At first glance one 
would have thought the square deserted, but as the eyes 
became accustomed to the dimness one would have seen 
that it moved, that it was peopled. Couples strolled, arm 
in arm; others clung together, motionless, against walls 
and in doorways; several wandered away towards the 
sports field, the girls’ frocks pale on the night. Voices 
sounded ; the shrill note of a laugh; urgent whispers. 
Round the door, decked now with flags, were several 
young soldiers in khaki slacks and rubber-soled shoes. 
They joked among themselves and threw ey streamers, 
eyeing the returning couples and oman oud and simple 
jests. Inside, bunting bellied in the draught that blew 
down the stone passage. More men stood here, laughing 
and talking. Flags walled off the bar of the sergeants’ 
mess, furnished with tables and many bottles; next door, 
also walled by bunting, the N.A.A.F.I. served tea and 
buns. The noise of the band, of popping corks and men’s 
laughter and singing, the shuffle and swing of feet on a 
badly polished floor drifted out to meet new arrivals. 
The Saronys and the Talbots, arriving at ten o’clock, 
were met with polite greetings and a sudden fall of silence. 
They passed swiftly down the draughty passage, and into 
the gymnasium itself, ablaze with light, airless and intoler- 
ably hot. An enormous stove burned red at the far end ; 
men and girls grouped themselves round it. The open 
windows blew cold air across the line of flags, swaying above 
so many heads. Townspeople outnumbered the soldiers ; 
young men in flapping trousers and tight jackets ; girls in 
frocks of bright, crit artificial satin or limp lace. The 
N.C.Os. wore blues ; the gold of their stripes and marks- 
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men’s crossed rifles gleamed on their arms. The private 
soldiers for the most part were in khaki; they looked hot 
and self-conscious. sat round the walls, silently 
clasping their girls and a no attempt to dance. 

Lorna and Georgia butted their way through the crowd 
of men at the door and crossed the floor with difficulty, 
as a dance was in progress. The band blared “ There’s 
something about a Soldier,” and many of the dancers 
joined in the chorus. At the far end of the room, thought- 
fully near the stove, half a dozen leather armchairs had been 
‘sepa Here Legrange and his wife held court, surrounded 

y a group of officers, absurdly Edwardian in mess-jackets 
and blue overalls. In accordance with unwritten custom 
the late arrivals made their way straight to Mrs. Legrange, 
said good evening and apologised for their tardy appear- 
ance. ‘They were graciously forgiven; a few words were 
exchanged on the crush, the heat, the noise and the smells, 
and the party was free to dance. 

“Come on,” Bill said, ““ once round and I must go and 
ates drink with my sergeant. You'll be all right, won’t 

ou 93 ; 

a: Yes, I a ek so. Must you go? I shall have 
something awful happen to me if you leave me alone.” 

Progress was impossible. They were bumped and 
pushed along. Cheerful soldiers wiped the sweat from 
their foreheads, apologised and bumped off again. There 
was an overpowering smell of cheap scent and sweat, 
hair-oil and khaki serge. The band played manfully. 
It had long ago undone the collars of its tunics. Private 
Carey, of B Company, perched precariously aloft on a beam, 
played an amber spotlight backwards and forwards. 
i faa of conversation pierced the battering of the 

and. 

“* T waited ’arf an hour.” 

“Corporal, he used to be.” 

** T could do with a drink.” 

“What about a walk round ? ” 
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Georgia supposed the invitation implied more than 
walking and glanced at its recipient. She was small and 
dark; her face was greasy with the heat ; her hair had been 
newly waved and was kept in place by a great many metal 
clips. Her frock was of sea-green satin and she wore black 

atent-leather shoes. Her escort, a lanky corporal with 
uck teeth, looked far from the ideal cavalier; she agreed 
with alacrity to his pro osal. 

“God, I’m hot,” Bill said. He stood still as the band 
stopped and felt for a cigarette. He looked young and 
fair and very clean. His waist curved in under his white 
waistcoat where brass buttons shone. His legs looked very 
thin in their overalls, with a red stripe down each side, 
fitting over narrow black Wellingtons. 

“It’s lucky you’re so flat at the back,” his wife said. 
** Worrall looks awful in that silly little jacket.” 

“He’s no figure for it, is he? Do you want a 
drink ?” 

€¢ Yes.” . 

By this time the floor had emptied. Everyone sat 
round the room or stood by the door, thankful for the 
short respite. Tankards of beer were handed up for the 
band. Laughter and drinking sounds came from a niche 
of bunting, inconspicuously marked “ Officers.” Inside, 
the more Rabelaisian members of the Mess sat drinking, 
accompanied by their wives or partners. Bill and Georgia 
found two chairs and sat down to smoke. 

“Well, Georgia,” Mabel Worrall called out over a 
whisky and soda. “ Enjoying yourself?” 

** Yes, I think so.” 

A stentorian voice bawled outside: “* Ladies and gentle- 
men, take your partners for a Paul Jones.” 

Loud applause greeted this announcement. It came 
chiefly from young women. 

** Now I know I’m not,”’ Georgia said. ‘* And how can 
you take your partners ? You walk round in a ring.” 

“Tl come with you,” Lorna said. “I want to get that 
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lovely sailor. Have you seen him? He’s got DARING 
written on his cap, and a cigarette behind his ear.” 

Bill and Victor Talbot finished their drinks and departed 
for the sergeants’ bar. Their wives went disconsolately 
into the middle of the floor and joined a large ring of women, 
all holding hands and looking eagerly about them for 

rospective partners. The band started playing ‘‘ Three 

lind Mice *’ and the outer circle of men began rapid 
revolutions in the opposite direction. A certain amount of 
unfair positioning was indulged in by the old hands. 
Lorna and Georgia went round miserably, with set faces, 
keeping their eyes on the all too thin spattering of scarlet 
jackets. When the music changed all grabbed at the 
persons standing opposite to them. Georgia had the 
chastening experience of seeing the sergeant for whom she 
was obviously intended sidestep neatly until he was 
opposite his own girl. They whirled triumphantly 
away. 

“* May I have the pleasure ?”’ said an adenoidal voice 
behind her. A tall young man in a dinner jacket and soft 
shirt was eyeing her appreciatively., He danced well, 
holding her very far away, and indulging in fantastic steps 
known only to himself, while keeping up a running fire of 
small talk. 

“ Been to the pictures this week ? ”’ 

** No, I haven’t.”’ 

** Nice picture. ‘Paddy the Next Best Thing.’ Oh, 
it is a scream. You'll enjoy it. You ought to book, 
though.” 

“I will,’ Georgia said humbly. 

“IT like the eighteenpenny ones, meself. Downstairs 
you don’t get such a select crowd. Upstairs, they’re 
more select. Care to come next week ? ”’ 

Mercifully, “‘ Three Blind Mice” broke in on the invitation 
and Georgia, smiling inanely without speaking, hid in 
the crowd milling once again into a circle. The entertain- 
ment was a little more boisterous; shouts of laughter, 
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whistles and catcalls arose. Girls called out to soldiers ; 
paper streamers became entangled in everyone’s feet. 

he music changed once again. Thankfully, each man 
clutched a girl. Georgia, dreaming a little, became aware 
of a white flannel front on a level with her eyes. Coiled 
about a black silk tie was a very clean lanyard. 

Without a word the sailor took her in his arms. He 
held her firmly against his chest. He smelt of tobacco and 
damp serge. He danced very slowly, a little out of time. 
He held her so tightly it was impossible to move naturally, 
to look up or hold any form of conversation. As he was 
over six feet in height Georgia’s head came only to his 
shoulder. She might not have been in the room at all 
for all the attention he paid her. Slowly he hauled her 
round the room until the “ Mice” began again. 

“Thank you,” Georgia said as he came to a standstill. 
He released her and eke away without a word. 

A little chastened at his lack of enthusiasm, she joined 
the circle. Lorna, with ruffled hair, had found dificulty 
in detaching herself from her partner, a persistent lance- 
corporal, more than a little drunk. She looked anxiously 
for Georgia and found her gripped with desperate serious- 
ness by a small, shabby soldier in khaki. He waltzed 
industriously round in a circle, his rubber-soled shoes 
impeding his progress. His forehead was shiny with 
perspiration, and Georgia, to cheer him up, said: ‘* Were 
you on parade this morning P ” 

“No, m’m. I was helping in the car park.” 

“You must have got wet.” 

‘* Yes, in’m.”’ 

** Are you in B Company ?”’ she asked at random. 

** Yes, m’m.” 

The answer was unsatisfactory, precluding as it did any 
further queries. He panted audibly, clutching the back of 
her frock with a hot hand. His hair smelt of cheap 
brilliantine ; he had good teeth. 

“A good thing to have so many people here to-night.” 
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** ‘Yes, mm.” 

“Do they usually let the townspeople in ? ” 

**'Yes, m’m.” 

Never had Georgia been so glad to hear “ Three Blind 
Mice.” Nor, apparently, had the soldier, for he dropped her 
as though she had been anathema to him throughout the 
aie and vanished thankfully among his fellows round the 

oor. 

““Come on, darling,” Charles said behind her. “I 
think you’ve had enough of this for one wife. What about 
a drink ? ” 

““T would like one.” 

“* Private Hardy is no convertsationalist, is he ?” 

“No, he isn’t. I don’t think he found me a very 
attractive partner.” 

“Probably not,’? Charles said, walking beside her 
across the floor, where the enthusiasts were once more 
forming circles. He looked very tall in mess-clothes ; 
above his collar his long, melancholy face was brown and 
sad. 

““'What’s the matter?’ Georgia asked. The niche 
behind the bunting was empty, save for themselves. <A 
tired mess-waiter brought their drinks. 

He drank without answering, lit her cigarette and his 
own, crossed his knees, uncrossed them again and said: 
“If I tell you, will you promise not to repeat it ?” 

** Of course I promise.” 

He looked at her with troubled eyes. ‘“ Lorna and I 
are terribly in love with each other.” 

Her first feeling was one of resentment that Lorna 
should be so foolish, her second, of pity for Charles because 
he was young and unhappy. 

“What can I say?” 

: “Thank God you didn’t say: ‘Go away and forget 
er.’ 39 
“It’s what I think.” 
“She wants me to go. I can put in for the Coast to- 
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morrow, but I can’t leave her. She haunts me. I can’t 
work ; I can’t play. I’m like a boy of seventeen in love 
for the first time; I mutter to myself. I dream of her 
at night. I’ve never been like this in my life before.” 

Georgia thought of Victor Talbot—his troubled, kind 
eyes aad serious face. She saw him as he came into his 
own house, anxious, a little expectant, as though, each 
time, he hoped that something he dreaded might have gone 
while he had been away, and that he might not see it again. 
She knew now what it was. 

Charles ordered more brandy and lit another cigarette. 
He stared at the floor, scratched and splintered by many 
boots. He said: 

“IT know you think I’m a fool, the typical subaltern 
who falls in love with his superior officer’s wife.” 

““T hope it’s not typical,”’ she said primly. “In any 
case I always thought of you as someone who took his 
a where he found it, and didn’t mope and drink because 
of it.” 

Stung, he snapped back at her: ‘““You don’t understand 
it, anyway. You and Bill are so wrapped up in your rather 
silly boy and girl romance, blessed now by the C.O. and 
smiled upon by the Brigadier, that you have forgotten what 
hell unfulfilled love can be.” 

She said, without resentment: ‘“‘ Darling, don’t talk 
nonsense.” He did not answer, and she thought: “‘ How 
love changes people, more than grief, more even than 
wealth.” Yet it had not changed Lorna; she remained 
flippant, beautiful, untroubled. 

Outside the band began again, the waltz from “ Bitter 
Sweet.” Charles sang the words moodily, swinging his 
foot. Voices sounded outside the bunting that hid them 
from the dance floor. An arm in a scarlet sleeve held 
aside. Someone ducked through, talking over her 
shoulder. 

*“‘ Hello,” said Lorna. “ Georgia, you cad, you got 
the sailor.” 
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** My dear, you could have had him with the greatest 
of pleasure. He smelt strongly of serge and never spoke 
one word during the entire dance.” 

“ Bad luck,” said Worrall, bulging in his scarlet jacket. 
His face beamed. ‘* Whisky, Lorna P”’ 

** Please.” 

“Sit down,” Charles said. ‘‘ What is all this about 
a sailor?” 

Lorna looked at him fleetingly, turned away and then 
looked back. “ Asailor. He has DARING vritten on his 


cap. 

“Why does he dance in his cap ?” 

“He doesn’t. I saw him arrive.” 

“It all sounds very sordid,” Worrall said. ‘“‘ Where’s 
Bill ? Does he know about this sailor business ? ”’ 

“‘He’s with the sergeants,” Georgia said. “Charles 
rescued me from Private Hardy.” 

“Private Hardy has just returned from detention,” said 
Worrall. 

“ What for?” 

“He hit a corporal’ ; 

“I wish I’d known. Id have asked him to tell me 
about it.” 

*T’m cold,”? Lorna said. ‘‘ Come and dance, Charles. 
It’s a Valeta.” 

“I can’t do a Valeta.” 

Lorna finished her drink and began to make up her 
face. Georgia watched her with neehy understanding eyes, 
watched her hands where diamonds winked, the smooth 
brown skin and sleek hair; long narrow eyes under fine 
brows; the deep mouth and determined chin. Charles 
watched too, his forehead crumpled, standing rigidly 
behind his chair. 

“Come on then,” he said irritably. ‘“ Your face is all 
right. Leave it alone.” 

They ducked through the bunting and were gone. 
Georgia started on her own face and Worrall brought her 
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another drink. He said: “I told you things were 

brewing.” 

gos face went suddenly blank, and’ he knew that she 
ew. 

*““'You’re not very observant, are you ?”’ 

“I don’t seem to be,” Georgia said. “I go about in 
a happy haze of ignorance and all round me is mystery 
and gossip and romance about which I know nothing.” 

“‘ That’s because you’re in love. In another year you 
will be part of the mystery and gossip and romance 
yourself.’ 

“Not I,” Georgia said. ‘‘ There’s no one in this 
battalion with whom I feel inclined to romance. In any 
case, I never thought regimental life was like that, except 
in books.” 

“Yes, itis. Not so much in England.” 

* Things are always worse in hot climates, aren’t they P ” 

“So I’m told. Tell me, do you like this life, or does 
it bore you ?” 

Charles was saying: “Do I bore you?” 

““No, of course not. What were you and Georgie 
talking about so earnestly ?” 

** Bill’s prospects of promotion. They seem no brighter 
than my own.’ 

She said, to torture herself: ‘‘ Go to the Coast.” 

““T might.” 

The lights died. Private Carey spun the amber light 
Sei , so that it shuttled over Lorna’s wide troubled 
eyes and drooping mouth. Charles said: “ Don’t worry. 

ou know I won't.” 

He felt her hand tighten on his shoulder, and held 
her more closely, spinning in a corner out of the light’s 
reach. The band dipped into the finale and shuddered 
to silence. A sergeant and a second lieutenant conferred 
hurriedly, seeking among the dancers. They came to 
Charles and Lorna, looking closely at their feet. 

‘S What have we done?” 
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“Mrs. Talbot and Mr. Blackwell,” said the second 
lieutenant, and wrote in a book. He spoke confidentially 
os Lorna. “ The prizes will be presented at the end of the 

cen’ 

**I wonder what it is?’ Charles said, as the music 
began again. 

‘ Who’s won it P” Lorna asked without interest. 

“We have, silly. That’s what Gregory was telling us.” 

“Oh. I wasn’t paying attention.” 

He held her against his heart and danced without speak- 
ae The memory of that dance was to remain with her 
when Charles had become only a figure in a dream, and 
in her mind she could no longer recall his eyes or his hair, 
or the feeling of her mouth under his. ‘The amber spotted 
them, held their whirling figures, following them through 
the press of the dance, turning Charles’ mess-jacket to 
orange, lightening the surface of Lorna’s hair. Everywhere 
formality was relaxed; hands held more tightly, bodies 
came more closely together. In the limp, hot air there 
ran a current of excitement, driven by the dynamo of 
many drinks. The waltz was encored for its lowered 
lights. Paper streamers caught and whirled in the draught. 
Through the maze of heat and uniforms and the soar of the 
music, Charles and Lorna still danced, pressed together, 
entirely alone in the shifting, shouting throng. The heat 
became unbearable; sweat shone on Charles’s forehead. 
He could feel it trickle down his neck. ‘‘ Come outside,” 
he said, and led her through the jam of men at the door. 

The night air, chill with rain, caught at their breath. 
Shadows waited for them, shadows that stirred and 
whispered and were alive. 

“You'll get wet,’’ Charles said and took her in his arms. 
She felt his heart beating, heard the catch of his breath. 
She said: “‘ Oh, Charles. What are we going to do?” 

“ Nothing.” 

*““ Then you must goaway. Ican’tstand seeing you every 
day. Schoolboy kisses and cinemas and tricks to escape 
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Victor. It’s undignified; it’s ignominious. It leads 
nowhere.” 

“* Nowhere.” 

** Don’t echo what I say. What do you want to do? ” 

He lit a cigarette. The match sputtered under the rain. 
She could feel the water soaking her satin shoes. It 
was cool on her hot face, on her hands. 

** All right,”’ he said angrily. “Tl see Legrange in the 
morning. Ishan’t worry you much more.” 

*“* Oh, but you don’t,” she said sadly and was silent. 

He was still angry. ‘‘ Yes, I do. A subaltern with 
a lot of damn silly jobs to do is no good to you. Orderly 
officer; hockey; young officers’ riding class; all the 
dirty jobs. I’m not there when you want me, and when 
I’m free you are with your husband. Very nice to be a 
major, and stay at home in the afternoons.” 

Her hand covered his. ‘Charles, don’t go. I hate 
this place. I hate this life. You’re all I’ve got to make it 
bearable. I’m not hurting Victor. He doesn’t care. 
I haven’t any children. What does it matter what I do?” 

He was silent so long that she grew afraid. ‘“‘ Charles, 
what is it?” 

*““ We're so conventional,” he said savagely. ‘“‘ We lack 
courage ; we lack humour. We kiss and quarrel and kiss 
again, and everyone knows and laughs at us. You can’t 
have a love affair that’s funny.” 

She pulled away from him. “No, youcan’t. I’m sorry 
you think it funny. It is a little serious to me. Go to the 
Coast and be damned to you. [ll think of you sitting in 
a hut with a coal-black mammy, drinking whisky out of a 
petrol tin. That’s quite funny, too.” 

She turned and went from him through the rain-filled 
night. The water chuckled under the gutters. It danced 
and pattered on the roofs of the cars; it slanted silver 
against the gymnasium windows, where the lights shone. 

e nailed boots of the picket outside the guardroom 
scraped on the wet asphalt. A faint crackle of clapping 
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came from the dance-floor. Charles, standing straight 
and motionless against the brick wall of B Block, heard 
many couples go past him, whispering in the rain. The 
music still throbbed. His jacket was eerie ; water 
pubes his Wellingtons, and the cigarette died between 

s fingers. 

Victor Talbot, dancing with his wife, said: “ You're 
all wet. Why did you go outside ?” 

** T left my ee in the car.” 

** Such a silly lie,” Victor thought sadly. He hated the 
whole evening, the uneven rhythm of the band, the heat 
and the noisy soldiers. 

Bill Sarony, a little drunk, swayed at his wife’s side. 
Her eyes were kindand clear. Shesaid: ‘‘ Let’s go home,” 
and took his arm. Though they walked quite close to 
Charles they did not see him, pressed against the wet brick 
wall. He watched the narrow tunnelling of their headlights 
swivel across the square and cut a path along the road out- 
side. He walked back to the Mess. It was not until he 
was in bed that he remembered the prize he had won, and 
felt sorry that he had not been present to receive it. 
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BY reached home the following afternoon at one 
o'clock and saw his wife at the far end of the garden, 
digging. Her scarlet sweater shone between the pale green 
of spring buds. He walked across the narrow lawn, wet 
from yesterday’s rain. She had not heard him arrive. 
He watched her absorbed, bending back. 

“You do look arable,” he said reproachfully. 

She stood slowly upright, leaning on the fork fac support. 
She wore a tweed skirt, torn stockings and muddy brogues. 
There was no make-up on her face ;_ her hair crisped under 
the sun. He thought that she had grown very far away 
ies the sleek young woman who had once walked Fleet 

treet. 

“God, my back!” 

**’You’ve done such a lot.”” He admired the wide strip 
of freshly turned and broken earth; the barrow was filled 
with stones and weeds. 

“* Never have I seen such a garden.” 

“Or such a gardener. If anyone had told me a year ago 
I should be breaking my back over a blasted potato patch 
I should have laughed them to scorn.” 

“We'd better have lunch, I think. There’s a cross- 
country run at three and Lorna wants us to go to tea 
there afterwards.” 

“* All right,’’ Georgia said mildly. By now she was used 
to these sudden engagements. She had become expert at 
changing, making-up and driving five miles to a party within 
half an hour. 

They walked across the sunlit lawn hand in hand. A 
half-grown Airedale frolicked from the house to greet them. 
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His feet, still splayed from pappyn aces bounced against 
Bill’s jacket and made dirty marks. He panted, and stood 
waiting for a stone to be thrown for him. 

Sunlight rioted over the square hall, splashing the shallow 
stairs and lying in broad bands across the floor. There 
was a smell of woodsmoke and roasting meat. The crash 
of a dropped plate came from the kitchen. 

*“‘ Marvin again,” Georgia said and went upstairs to 
change. 

The sun was warm on her bare back as she found clean 
stockings and shoes. It lay over the dressing-table, on 
her ivory backed brushes, shining through the bottle of 
brilliantine, the scent and the amber coloured powder-bowl. 
When she was ready, with her hair smooth and her face 
painted, she was nearer to the Londoner she had been a 
haa ago. Downstairs Bill had switched on the radio ; 

oarse jazz crackled up to her room. Marvin thundered 
on the gong. 

Over grilled cutlets and cauliflower Bill read the paper 
and fed the dog with scraps. Georgia ate vaguely, her 
thoughts chasing ahead to the tea-party, debating whether 
there was enough sherry to last until the following day, 
reminding her that she had forgotten to take the wireless 
battery to be charged, repeating that she had not paid the 
milk bill. Marvin, in a starched white jacket, cleared the 
plates and brought fruit and cheese. 

“Put out my running things, will you?” Bill said. 
“And you’d better pack a suitcase with mufti. I'll 
change in barracks.” 

*“* Very good, sir.”’ 

** And we won’t be in to tea,”? Georgia said. “If you 
want to go out this afternoon for a couple of hours, do. 
And cing Mrs. Waring not to put herbs in the omelette 
to-night.” 

.: You'll never cure her of that,” Bill said. “ y you 
buy the filthy things I don’t know. If there weren't any 
in the house she couldn’t use them.” 
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“Yes, she would. She’d go and buy them out of her 
own money.” 

** Do you ever pay her anything ? ” 

“No, not very often. She’s quite rich.’ 

They sat in armchairs before the sitting-room fire and 
smoked. The Airedale trotted off to his dinner; Bill 
threw his cigarette away and dozed. 

** It’s alk past two,” Georgia reminded him. 

He got up wearily and went away to change. Georgia 
went with him to find a hat and gloves. Bill, struggling 
into running shorts, said casually: ‘“‘ Charles had an 
interview with Malcolm this morning and sent his name 
forward to go to the Coast.” 

** A result of last night o7 

* Why last night ? ” 

“« Things,’”’ Georgia said vaguely. 

Bill tugged a knitted sweater over his head. The 
regimental colours were bright at neck and sleeves. He 
took one of Georgia’s brushes and tidied his hair. 

“ How awful men’s legs are,”” Georgia said. 

The Airedale was waiting for them, sitting erect in the 
shabby car. 

“Oh, hell,” Bill said. ‘‘ Have we got to take you too ? ”” 

As they backed out of the narrow white gate a telegraph 
boy dismounted from his bicycle and handed up a telegram. 

“*God!”? said Bill. ‘ Now what’s happened ? ” 


*“* Propose flying down this evening stay two nights 
GILES...” 


“No answer,” Georgia said. “Goon, honey. We'll 
be so late.” 

“That awful Giles. Why does he always do things 
without any notice ?”’ 

“I don’t know. I shall have to ring up the aerodrome, 
I suppose, and tell them to expect him. He'll want 
hangarage, won’t he ? ” 
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** How do you know what it’s called ? ”’ Bill said crossly. 

The Gaaack square lay wide under the sun. An east wind 
edged across it, harrying the men who stamped and shivered, 
waiting for the start. They wore their uniform overcoats 
on top of their running clothes ; from under the heavy khaki 
their legs emerged, thin and cold, paige es shabby canvas 
shoes. One or two, the company champions, danced 
affectedly on the tips of their toes, loosening their muscles. 
The officers stood apart; the R.S.M. and Blair, who was 
officer in charge of running, studied books and checked the 
list of names. One or two cars slewed across the gravel ; 
their occupants were mostly senior officers, in mufti. 
Those over thirty were excused from running. 

Georgia settled herself behind the wheel and re-read 
Giles’s wire. The short April dusk gave her little time to 
reach the aerodrome after tea at the Talbots. She would 
have to ring up about hangar space as soon as the run 
finished. 

Someone barked an order and the men took off their 
coats and laid them, neatly folded, in rows on the ground. 
Bereft of this protection they looked very small and cold. 
They formed up into a ragged line, listening to the route 
they were to take, read aloud by the R.S.M. wring 
lit a cigarette and tried to distinguish Bill among the 
crouched, shivering figures. A gun cracked and they 
were off, streaming across the gravel towards the sports 
field, running easily, each content with his present place. 

Victor Talbot left the starting point and strolled over to 
the Humber. 

“Is Bill running P ”’ 

“Yes. Ithink under protest. He does hate it.” 

‘It’s so dull,” Victor said. ‘‘ Come and walk about.” 

She climbed out into the sunshine. The wind blew 
uncomfortably chill. Victor began to walk up and down ; 
she tried in vain to keep pace with his long strides. 

He looked down at her, seeing with detachment the clear, 
hard line of her jaw, the wide mouth and high cheekbones ; 
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he watched her light, slanting eyes between darkened lashes. 
She walked easily at his side, with a length of limb and 
comfortable stride. ‘To him she seemed older than Lorna, 
older than so many of his brother officers’ wives. He sup- 

osed this was because she had not lived so long as they 
in the constricted environment of regimental life ; Georgia 
brought with her the toleration and wider outlook of one 
whose work had linked her with many people and many 
schools of thought. 

The clock over the gymnasium struck a quarter past 
three. Victor glanced at his watch. 

*“ How soon do they come back ? ” 

“Another ten minutes. These aren’t the finals, you 
know. They run them next week.” 

The Airedale, escaped from the car, was chasing a cat 
among the thin bushes that edged the square. They could 
hear his sharp, eager barking, the scuffle of his feet among 
the leaves. 

“‘Oh, God, there’s Vapex,” Georgia said. “ Will you 
forgive me if I go after him? He may kill that cat.” 

ictor watched her secure the dog. He thought idly 
that he liked women with broad shoulders. The cluster of 
sergeants and officers at the finishing point shifted and 
became alert. The R.S.M. sharpened a pencil, and the 
slivers of wood blew behind him on the wind. A far, 
white figure came into view at the top of the hill. Its arms 
and legs worked mechanically, as though it were a puppet 
on a string. 

“<A Company ” said Worrall, his eyes catching a glimpse 
of red edging the neck of the runner’s singlet. 

“‘Falkiner,” said the R.S.M. “No, it’s not. It’s 
Chappell. He’s made good time.” 

he runner crossed the square in a last spurt. His 
head stretched forward; they could hear his feet patter 
and the sobbing of his breath. He breasted the tape, held 
by two sergeants and stood trembling, bowed to his knees. 

“Well run, Chappell,”’ said Talbot. The man stood 
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upright and smiled faintly. He choked and turned away 
and spat. Someone brought him his overcoat and led him 
away. The next man home was also of A Company. He 
was completely exhausted, and had to be held upright while 
he gave his name. He, too, was led away. Clusters of 
runners now began to arrive; they sobbed and panted and 
strove to catch the men in front of them in the last twenty 
yards. Some of the watchers joined in, running with the 
representatives of their companies, urging them to further 
efforts. 

* Don’t run with them,” Talbot shouted. ‘ Keep clear, 
you fellows. Don’t run with them.” 

Bill ran twenty-fourth. Though soaked with sweat and 
breathing hard, he seemed fresher than the majority. He 
stood to give his name and walked calmly to the car to 
collect his clothes. 

“* Hello, love,”’ Georgia said. Vapex gave him a frantic 
welcome as he sealed into his overcoat and reached for 
his suitcase. 

“T’m going for a bath. What will you do?” 

“Tl drive up to the aerodrome, I think, and book this 
space. Will you be ready in twenty minutes ? ” 

“ Just about.” 

She swung the car out into the road, shuttled with 
sunlight. The aerodrome, closed to traffic in the winter, lay 
a mile inland. Rough grass blew under the wind ; at the 
far end two shabby hangars and an unpainted hut stood 
desolately in the lee of a hedge. A weatherbeaten board 
read : 

“5 /- Joy Fuicurs 10/-.” 


Georgia parked the car in front of the largest hangar. 
In the shade it was cold ; a branch blew and rattled against 
the corrugated iron roof. An orange and white windsock 
spun and floated above her head. She called, but no one 
came. She felt the faint sickness of anticipated travel. She 
called again. 
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The door of the hut was tacked with notices, faded now 
and running with yesterday’s rain. She knocked and waited 
impatiently. A young man opened the door. He wore 
dirty flannel trousers and a high-necked sweater. His fair 
hair fell over his forehead and his teeth clenched a pipe. 
Even detached from his surroundings she would have 
a him with flying, one of a lean, harassed brother- 

ood. 

** What can I do for you 2?” 

**T want to book space in a hangar.” 

*“ Won't you come in?” 

A wave of oily warmth from a Perfection stove swept 
out of the hut. Inside, a deal table was littered with plans ; 
a slide rule lay across them. Couched on an Air Force map 
of Southern England slept a huge tabby cat. A pot of tea 
steamed, standing together with a loaf of bread, and a pot 
of jam with a knife sticking in it. 

“Tm interrupting you.” 

“Not a bit. Have a cup of tea?” 

“I won't, thanks very much. But do go on. It’s 
getting cold.” 

The young man found her a chair, and then went on 
aay tea. The cat woke and crept, stretching, on to 
her lap. 

. What size machine ? ”’ 

‘Mallard. My brother’s flying it down to-night. He’s 
staying till Friday.” 

“JT think we can fix that up. What name shall I put 
down ?” 

“‘ My name’s Sarony. Nettle Cottage. But my brother’s 
name is Lennox.’ 

** Giles Lennox, who works with Grenfells ? ” 

“Yes, do you know him?” 

** ve met him in town, I think.” 

The young man grinned suddenly. ‘Do you fly?” 

“T have flown. I don’t fly mipeele” 

** You ought to learn.” 
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*T can’t afford it.” 
yr“ That’s the trouble,” said the young man gloomily. 
““ Here I sit, day after day. Who wants joy flights in this 
weather P ”’ 

““ When does the regular service start ?”’ 

“End of May. Then things do buck up a bit. I’m 
doing a correspondence course in aerodynamics to keep 
myself from going crazy.” 

“Why do you fave to be here?” 

“Keep an eye on things. Charter work. Petrol. 
Requests such as yours.” 

“I must go,” Georgia said, carefully replacing the cat. 
‘* How Jate are you here ? ” 

“Till dusk. He’ll be here before then, presumably ? ” 

“Yes. I'll be here to meet him, anyway. Good-bye.” 

“* Cheerio,” said the young man, and stood at the door 
of the hut, watching her drive away. When he went back 
to his tea he found that the cat had upset the milk jug over 
his map. 

Gand drove rapidly back to barracks. Outside the 
wide brick building with “O. Mess” painted in white above 
the door, Bill stood, talking to Victor Talbot. 

““Off we go,” he said, scrambling in beside her. 
*“'Victor’s following. Charles, as you may imagine, has 
not been asked.” 

The low, broad room was stained with the sun. Mrs. 
Carter sat erect on a sofa, talking to Mabel Worrall. Two 
anonymous subalterns waited nervously by the fire. 
Georgia, greeting them, thought: “But we do this 
every day; the same people, the same sorts of cakes, the 
same conversation. Why don’t we drive each other mad ? ” 

“YT hear your brother’s coming” Lorna said. She 
looked exhausted ; her eyes shone too brightly. She did 
not glance at her husband: 

“Yes. Vl ring up ; you must come and dine.” 

“Your brother?” Mrs. Carter said graciously. “Is he 
in the Army ?” 
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*“No. He’s in an aircraft factory.” 

Mrs. Carter lost interest. ‘Oh, yes 2?” 

Georgia ate a hot scone and did not reply. Mrs. Carter 
went on: “ Too young for the War, of course ?” 

“Of course,” Georgia said rudely. “He was 
al 

rs. Carter smiled forgivingly and went on with her 
tea. Presently she said: ‘‘I see that they are going to 
take definite steps to end this terrible block in promotion. 
About time some of these war-time soldiers got out of it, 
and let the professional soldiers have a chance.” 

“The professional soldier wouldn’t have had a chance 
without them in 1914.” 

“Perhaps not. But these ae will have to go.” 

“Why should they go?” Georgia asked. ‘“‘ They 
chucked up everything they had, jobs, homes, families, to 
go and help your professional soldiers fight a battle they 
couldn’t win by themselves. You can’t blame them for 
staying on, when there is nothing else for them to do except 
to live on an ee pension. You can’t blame a 
drowning man for holding on to a lifebelt.” 

“Of course not. But so many of them are not quite— 
well, the Army is not what it used to be—a profession for 
gentlemen.” 

Georgia put down her cup. ‘“‘ Why do you assume 
that because a man is not a professional soldier he is not a 
gentleman ? ” 

“I don’t mean that at all. But so many of the people 
who did get commissions during the War were—well, we 
used to call them “ temporary gentlemen.” 

** Like my father, you mean ? ” Georgia asked pleasantly. 
** He was on the Stock Exchange. That’s not a gentleman’s 
profession, is it? He had shellshock very badly. That’s 
not a gentleman’s complaint, is it? I’ve got an uncle, 
my mother’s brother, who was an architect, and joined up 
in 1914. He screams in the night, now, twenty years after- 
wards. He can’t cross the road by himself; he daren’t go 
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in a car or in a train. But I suppose that only makes him 
less of a gentleman than ever.” 

Mrs. Carter turned crimson. She fiddled -desperately 
with her bag, her gloves. 

“I didn’t mean that at all. You take a general remark 
of mine, and turn it into a personal affront. You entirely 
misunderstood me.” 

“TI didn’t. You need not explain,” Georgia said, and 
went to the other end of the room. No one had heard their 
argument ; Lorna, laughing shrilly, was listening to Robert. 
Mabel, Victor and the two subalterns were watching the 
bull-dog beg for cake. rape found a cigarette, lit it and 
joined the group round the dog. 

“Lorna, I ought to go,” she said at last. ‘“‘ Giles will 
arrive at any time and there will be no one to meet him.” 

“Can’t you stay for drinks? Can’t Bill stay? Victor 
will drive him home.” 

“Isn’t that an awful trouble 2” Georgia asked. Lorna 
eth “Yes, do stay, Bill. Of course Victor can take you 

ack.” 

“It’s very kind,” Bill said. “Don’t drive too fast, 
darling, and tell Mrs. Waring I won’t be late.” 

“No, don’t. Major Talbot, don’t let him be late. She 
gets so angry.” 

“ve never known two people so cook-ridden,”’ Talbot 
said, laughing. ‘“ You’d enjoy life much more with a 
young and untrained servant, who wouldn’t be so strict 
with you.” | 

“That we shouldn’t,” Georgia said briskly. “I know 
nothing whatever about cooking, or washing. BBill’s life 
would be hell.” 

The sun was setting when she turned the Humber into 
the road and drove back towards Bridge End. The sea 
was hidden from her by the clumped darkness of the woods ; 
a few clouds, tinged with the sunset, floated above the hill. 
Lights were beginning to shine in the valley, where the 
town lay. The half-light was puzzling ; shadows cheated 
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her into turning corners too sharply. A labourer, trudging 
home along the cold road, pressed closely to the hedge, in 
order to let her pass. She felt a little ashamed that a tired 
man should have to break the regularity of his steps in 
order that she might go forward without slowing down. 
She always had that slight feeling of guilt, when children 
and old people and animals hurried out of the way of her 
flying wheels. 

The aerodrome was swimming with a white mist when 
she reached it. The windsock hung dispiritedly against the 

ole; from the hut came a smoky glow. The young man 
bese the car and came out to meet her; his right hand 
a a bunch of keys. 

**T hope he won’t be much longer,” he called out. “It’s 
etting a bit misty, and it’s a tricky field to land in, if you 
on’t know it.”’ 

She joined him, and they stared upwards into the darken- 
ing sky. The sea lay washed flat, an indigo stain beyond the 
cliffs. The lights of a car passing along the shore road 
flickered over the dusk. A small wind explored the hedges, 
rustling to itself. The young man stood silently, listening. 
Georgia listened also, but there were many sounds of 
engines. A motor-bicycle, throttle open, thuttering towards 
the sea; a stationary Ford, delivering late groceries 
chuckling on the far side of the hedge ; a car in second gear 
climbing the cliff road. 

“* There he is,” said the young man. 

A thin silver monoplane dropped out of a sunset green 
with frost ; it made a left-hand. circuit and sank slowly to 
the ground. They could hear plainly the whistle of the 
wind in the wires; the whickering of the propellers. With 
a burst of the port engine it slewed round, facing the hangar. 
The engines choked and died. 

Giles climbed out a little wearily. He wore a shabby 
leather coat over a tweed suit, and no hat. A map 
was stuffed into one pocket. He came towards them, 
grinning. 
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“* Hello, darling. Goodevening. I’m sorry to have——”’ 

- broke off. ‘‘ My God, it’s Rose! How are you, old 
O P  B ) 

t Not so bad,” said the young man cheerfully. “I had 
almost given you up.” 

“Tam late. Started an hour after I meant, but it’s grand 
weather. Can you put this crate of mine somewhere for 
the night ?” 

“Yes. Your sister came up this afternoon about it.” 

The three of them strolled towards the hangar. When 
it was unlocked it gaped dimly, smelling of oil and dope. 
Giles and Rose propped the tail of the machine, and wheeled 
it cautiously inside. Grounded, it looked no longer 
graceful; a sprawling insect on the spatted wheels of its 
undercarriage. 

“ They’re Sas ships,”’ Rose said, locking the door. 

“* Rasy to fly, too,” Giles said. ‘I want to look over the 
filters to-morrow, if you’ll be here.” 

““T’ll be here,” said Rose bitterly. 

“‘ Can we give you a lift home ? ” Georgia asked. 

Rose shook his head, indicating a shattered Austin parked 
behind the hangar. “‘ That'll get me home. At least, I 
think it will. It always has.” 

The last they saw of him in the mounting dusk was his 
back, as he carefully placed the cat on the rear seat of the 
motor-car. 

** Glad to see me 2?” Giles asked, as the Humber rattled 
home along the twisting lane. 

“ Terribly. I like it when things happen entirely un- 
eer We were just going off to barracks, when the 
telegraph-boy arrived with your wire. I felt it must be 
something nice.” 

It was quite dark when they reached the cottage. Under 
the night the garden slept; the slender trumpets of the 
daffodils among their speared leaves; the newly-weeded 
bed, and the fruit trees studded with green, a chill, moist 
world where things were growing under the stars. 
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“© Where’s Bill ?” 

3 nee Giles, do you want tea, or will a drink 
Oo: 99 

** A drink will more than do. I like this house.” 

“It serves its purpose. Marvin, will you take the suit- 
case upstairs and unpack it P? And then could we have some 
drinks ?”’ 

Giles followed her into the sitting-room, where the 
firelight danced. 

“ The erstwhile City typist and night-club queen orderin 
menservants about is a pretty sight,” cites mocked. 
“* Have you any authority over these unhappy soldiers ? ”” 

“None whatsoever. I hardly dare speak to Marvin, in 
case he complains to Bill. One or two of the wives are 
hateful to their servants, but everyone is a little chastened 
since the case in the paper about the batman who shot 
himself because the wife was awful to him.” 

Giles went over to the bookcase and studied the titles. 

““ Whose are these ? ”’ 

“Mine mostly. Bill doesn’t read much.” 

Giles took the shabby volume of Browning out, glanced 
at the fly-leaf and put it back again. “ That’s the one I 
gave you.” 

“Yes. Giles, Iam very nearly turning into the kind 
of woman who says that she has no time to read.” 

Marvin lit the light and put a tray of drinks on the 
writing desk. 

“What a lovely salver,” Giles said. ‘ All over hand- 
writing. Why is that ?” 

** Bill had it for a wedding present, when all was forgiven 
and forgotten. Those are the signatures of the people 
who gave it—all the officers.” 

*“T can’t read any of them. Is the colonel nice to you 
now?” 

“Yes, quite. I feel he still regards me as the wrecker 
of Bill’s career. He is very strongly convinced that red 
lips tarnish the scabbarded steel.” 
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“He is quite right. I’m not going to marry at all. I 
regard it as dull.” 

“Not always. Any news of anyone? Have-you seen 
Louis ?” 

“Yes. He came to Manchester for a week-end and 
we messed about together. I cannot tell you how in- 
cone uous he looked in the grim and industrial north.” 

“Is it terribly grim? I always imagine it very cold and 
full of factories.”’ 

Giles grew suddenly serious. ‘My dear, no one who 
has seen the north ever forgets it. It’s like looking at a 
sick man for whom there can be no cure. Thin, grey men 
and idle works and chimneys that will never smoke again. 
When people talk of the fair face of England they make me 
hate the south, with its smug-faced traders who are making 
money out of the miseries of the north.” 

** How are the family P ” 

“I haven’t seen them.” 

“ Bill and I stayed there for a few days at Christmas. 
They haven’t any money.” 

“Nor have I. You should see my overdraft. You can’t 
lend me any, can you ?”’ 

“You're crazy. That ten pounds a month I get from 
Uncle Michael is spent up to 1938. I got a little reading 
from Marathons last month. That brought in three 

eas.” 

“Anything good ?” 

“Yes. I think they'll take one. It’s a first novel, but 
it’s not bad. All about the soil.” 

** Oh, dear. I do hate anything to do with the cultivation 
of land. It always entails cold and lust.” 

They heard the sound of a car at the gate, followed by 
voices. Bill shouted: ‘Good night, sir,” and the car 
was driven rapidly away. 

“ How very public-school it all sounds,” Giles said. 

“Sorry to be late.” Bill seized Giles by the hand. 
“* Have you got a drink ? I thought it was finished.” 
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“Who were you being so feudal with ? ” 

‘Victor Talbot. He’s got rather a lovely wife.” 

*“* Are there a lot of dirty intrigues in the battalion ? ” 
Giles asked. ‘‘ Whom do you hanker after, Georgie? A 
handsome ensign, or a virile sergeant-major ? ” 

Georgia had her back to him, bending over the drinks. 
*“Not I. I haven’t time. One or two of the senior wives 
enjoy themselves, but I have not yet discovered with 
whom.” 

*“* Have you seen your room ?”’ Bill asked. “‘ Come on 
up. It must be nearly dinner-time.” 

The little spare room looked out over the sea, now a black 
carpet, stained no longer with the sunset. A cold wind 
blew, and the trees at the bottom of the garden cried to 
themselves. Marvin had unpacked, and the sight of his 
brushes and hair tonic and spotted dressing-gown gave 
Giles a comforting feeling of familiarity. 

** Yell if you want anything,” Bill said. ‘‘ Georgie looks 
well, doesn’t she ? ” 

“* Marvellous. How does she get on with everyone ? ” 

*““Excellently. She’s an adaptable young woman, and 
she has a sense of humour. And everyone has been most 
extraordinarily kind and friendly.” 

Giles sat on the edge of the bed and lit a cigarette. He 
watched Bill, who fidgeted about, touching bottles and 
drawer handles and straightening pictures. 

** As a career, then, would you recommend the Army ? ” 

*“Not unless one has money. If you have, even a 
hundred a year, it’s a grand life. But if you haven’t got 
any money, you are not Neue and they’ve got you 
where they want you. But I don’t think I’d change and 
do anything else.”’ 

“It’s a comforting life, I should think. You’re always 
sure of a roof over your head and reasonable food, and a 
certain amount of credit at shops. You escape that sickening 
feeling that you may, at any moment, be dismissed because 
the firm isn’t making enough money to keep you on.” 
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“Yes, you’re safe enough, so long as you do your work 
adequately. And it is a career for fools.” 

“You admit that ? ”’ 

“Of course I do. It’s easy enough to jog along and 
earn your pension and your gratuity. But you’ve got to 
be bloody good to get the plums.” 

Giles knocked the ash off his cigarette. 

** It would annoy me feeling that however hard I worked 
I should never be entirely my own master. Even if I got 
to be C.1.G.S. there must be always someone to whom I am 
answerable. If I buy a sweetshop, provided I don’t break 
the law, I can run it how I damn well like.” 

He watched Bill as the latter propped himself against 
the end of the bed. In the shaded light he looked older than 
Giles remembered him, a certain thinning of cheek and 
jawbone ; wiser eyes and an air of responsibility. But his 
short, square face was still absurdly young ;_ his fair hair 
shone like a casque under the light. And Giles thought: 
“How many thousands of you are now bits of bone in 
Flanders ; how many hundreds of you have chosen to die 
under foreign suns because of a tradition that has now 
become a mockery; how sadly few you are becoming 
because, in the march of mediocrity, no one wants ae more 
he qualities of honesty and courage and the leadership 
of men.” 

And Bill thought: ‘ His suit is shiny at the elbows and 
he doesn’t bother to get enough to eat.” Giles reminded 
him always of Georgia ; as he smoked he had the same trick 
of forgetting his cigarette, so that it drooped from one 
corner of his mouth; his eyes were the same clear, strange 
blue ; he had the same negligent grace of body and length 
of limb. 

Georgia shouted from below: “ Bill, you’re wanted on 
the telephone.” 
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II 


*“'No, m’m. There’s nothing in the house at all.” 

Georgia perched dejectedly on the edge of the kitchen 
table and knocked cigarette ash on to the floor. Mrs. 
Waring, tight-lipped and unresponsive, stood in front of 
the fire. Vapex was hunting a mouse with conspicuous 
ill-success in the larder. 

“¢ Shall we have beef for lunch P ” 

**’You had beef on Sunday, m’m.” 

“Did we? Oh, yes. Then shall I get some mutton, 
and we'll have an Irish stew ?” 

“I shall have to have some onions.” 

“Yes? Well, you can. Will that be all right for 
everyone 2?” 

Mrs Waring was understood to assent. 

“Will you make a pudding for yourselves? We'll 
have fruit and some cheese.” 

“If I make a pudding I must have some suet.” 

** Are you going to make a suet pudding ?” 

** No, m’m.” 

“* And what for tea ? Sandwiches ? ” 

*“T can’t cut sandwiches from this new bread, m’m.” 

“But Mr. Sarony won’t eat stale bread.” 

rT No, m’m ”? 

“Then we'll have cut bread-and-butter for one thing, 
and the anchovy paste.” 

“Yes, m’m.”’ 

“Will you have time to make a cake 2?” 

** ‘Yes, m’m.”’ 

“I think we’ll have seed cake for a change.” 

‘* I shall want some seeds, then, please.” 

“Very well. And to-night I’ll get a chicken, and we 
can have the legs to-morrow, grilled.”’ 

“Very well, m’m.” 

Georgia breathed again. “And some soup. And a 
cheese soufflé.” 
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“*T shall want some cheese, m’m, please.” 

** My brother is staying till to-morrow, so we shall be 
three to-night. And can we have a clean sheet on our bed ? 
Mr. Sarony spilt his early tea.’ 

** ‘You haven’t another double sheet, m’m, till the wash 
comes to-morrow.” 

“Well, put on a single one then.” 

** Yes, m’m,” Mrs. Waring said sourly. 

“Will you make me out a list? I’m going to Bridge 
End almost at once.” 

Vapex hurried after her, scraping through the half-closed 
door. Bill had gone to Barracks ; Giles. still in his dressing- 

own, sprawled in front of the sitting-room fire, reading 
he Times. 

Georgia leaned over his shoulder. 

“Go and have your bath, love. I’m going to Bridge 
End in twenty minutes.” 

It was a cold, bright day of wind and sunshine. Waiting 
for the bus they shivered and stamped their feet. 

“* [ll go up to the aerodrome this afternoon,” Giles said. 
“What are you going todoPe” 

“Weeding, I think. That rain has made it a little more 
possible.” 

Giles leaned comfortably against the railings and lit a 
pe He wore a tweed coat and flannel trousers, with a 
aded yellow pullover. 

“Why don’t you wear an overcoat ? ” 

“‘T didn’t bring one, except that filthy leather thing. 
What time do we call for Bill on 

“* One, or thereabouts. It’s rather cheerful. Everyone 
goes down to the Mess for drinks, and the wives hang about 
a wait outside. Catch Vapex, will you? Here’s the 

us.” 

Several passengers, pinched with cold, descended and 
hurried thankfully away. The driver switched off his 
engine and climbed down from his seat, to lean against the 
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“ They seem in no hurry,”’ Giles remarked, pressing the 
dog into a sitting position. , 

““No. It isn’t quite eleven.” 

Giles produced I'he Times and a fountain pen. 

** Oh, Giles, don’t do it in ink.” 

“It doesn’t matter. I always get it right. What would 
‘its loss would be serious to a native’ be ?”’ 

** Loin-cloth,”’ Georgia suggested. 

‘* As a matter of fact, it’s ‘ caste ’.” 

“* Fares, please,’ shouted the conductor. ‘“ You'll have 
to pay for the dog, sir.”’ 

‘ All right,” Giles said mildly. ‘‘ Where are we going ? ” 

“ Two to Bridge End,”’ Georgia said. ‘‘ Giles, have you 
got a shilling ? ”’ 

In Bridge End they found Mrs. Worrall, on her way to 
the King’s Arms. 

“We can’t come yet,” Georgia objected. **T must do 
the shop ing. Giles can go with you.” 

ee Cant ?” asked Giles, brightening. 

“No, don’t do that. I’ll wait for you there. It’s too 
cold to do any shopping.” 

“* How true that is,” Giles said, shivering. ‘‘ Must we 
go to all these shops ?”’ 

“Yes, we must. Have you any anchovy paste P ” 

““T don’t think so, madam. We keep it in the summer, 
for the visitors, you know, but not in the winter. How- 
ever, I'll just make sure for you.” 

He came back, beaming. ‘“‘ No, madam, I’m sorry. 
We're right out.” 

““There’s a jar there,’ Georgia said, pointing to a 
pyramid of potted meats. ‘‘ Can I have that one, or will it 
spoil the pattern ?”’ 

“Well, Inever. I’msorry, madam. I never saw it there. 
What a piece of luck. You don’t mind its being the large 
size, do you?” 

*“Sharp eyes,” whispered Giles. ‘‘ Haven’t you 
finished ? ” 
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“No, I have not. Two pounds of loaf sugar, please, and 

a pound of cheese. I’d better pay for all that, I think.” 
apex emerged from behind the counter, his whiskers 
spattered with sawdust. 

“ Giles, get hold of him, please. He doesn’t look upon 
shops as private houses.” 

“So I see,” Giles said glumly. ‘I hope those tins are 
empty.” 

They finished the shopping in twenty minutes and went 
to join Mrs. Worrall at the hotel. She was sitting over the 
fire, drinking gin. 

“There you are. Lorna said she might come at twelve. 
Have you met her ?”’ 

“No, I’ve not,” Giles said. ‘ What are we all going to 
drink ?” 

Mrs. Worrall hastily finished her glass and said: “I 
should like a pink gin.” 

“I'd rather have a cup of tea,”’ Georgia said. “ Would 
it be a trouble ? ” 

Giles ordered two pink gins and the barmaid went away 
rather disagreeably to fetch the tea. They all lit cigarettes. 

*“ How do you find your sister ?’’ Mrs. Worrall asked. 
“Completely subjugated to regimental life 2?” 

** Much more deed? Giles answered. ‘I heard 
her ordering the meals this morning, being frightfully 
intelligent over Irish stew. To listen ao hee one would never 
think that in London she either went to Lyons, or just 
didn’t eat.” 

Mabel Worrall eyed Giles from under her slightly greasy 
hat-brim. She admired the clearly defined bones of his 
head, the easy set of his shoulders. Undoubtedly, she 
thought, he and his sister had an air, a slightly rakish attitude 
towards the world around them. 

“ Ts Bill looking in here ? ” she asked. ‘“‘ Most subalterns 
do on Sete when they go to the bank to collect the 
company cash.” 

“* Bill won’t,” Georgia said. ‘‘ He is far too conscientious 
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to idle away King George’s time drinking, when he might 
be in the company office, giving his unhappy soldiers 
seven days to barracks.’’ 

Giles paid for the drinks, and watched with an expression 
of nausea while Georgia poured herself a brimming cup 
of tea, leavened with milk and four lumps of sugar. 

** Where did you learn this tea habit ?” 

“Working. The amount of tea consumed by over- 
worked girls in offices, as a drug and a stimulant would 
amaze you. It’s a remedy for fatigue, hunger, headaches, 
unhappiness, too much work, too little. . . .” 

“Don’t tell me you were over-worked. Believe me, 
Mrs. Worrall, she sat all day at a desk with her own tele- 
phone, like a bookmaker, and made dates with her many 
and distasteful young men. Work, as you and I mean 
work, was unknown to her.” 

‘* All the same,’’ Mabel said, “I should like to be able 
to say that I had, even for one week, earned my own living, 
and been dependent solely on my own efforts and my own 
brains, for support. It must give one an extraordinary 
feeling of independence.” 

= Yes, it does,” Georgia said, ““I haven’t yet stopped 
feeling guilty when I sit down and read the paper in the 
middle of the morning, or go to sleep after lunch, or do 
some shopping in the afternoon.” 

The swing door into the bar opened cautiously a few 
inches. Skinner’s fair, troubled face came into view, topped 
by his uniforin aif Cerberus, his bloodhound, now fully 
grown, followed him. 

“* Hello,”’ Georgia said, ““ come and have some tea.” 

Skinner edged round the door and bade them a shy 
good seu He carried a heavy, chinking canvas bag. 

“Do you know my brother?” Georgia asked, “‘ Mr. 
Skinner.” 

“A drink 2”? Giles offered. 

“No, thank ie very much. I must get back. I thought 
perhaps I should meet someone I knew here.” 
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He fumbled in his greatcoat pocket and found a cigarette- 
oe he offered sae Everyone was smoking 
eady. 

** Busy ? ”” Mabel asked. 

“Yes, we are. I wanted to get off this afternoon, but 
Fielding wants me to pa out.” 

*€ Who’s Fielding ?’ Giles asked Georgia. 

“Commanding A Company. Funny little man. Bachelor 
captain, stayed on after the War. No wife, no home, no 
friends. os very unpopular.” 

““He makes himself very objectionable. You see, it’s 
a crazy idea to have people of Skinner’s age and Fielding’s 
herded together in one Mess, having to share meal-times 
and other times, cheek by jowl. You can’t run a Mess to 
suit people of twenty and people of forty-two. Their tastes 
cannot be compatible; men of forty ought not to live in 
a Mess at all. It’s idiotic to expect Skinner not to play 
a gramophone, and equally idiotic to expect that Fielding 
won’t object. Communal living is a tolerable when one 
is very oe Older men ought to have a place of their 
own, where they can be quiet and entertain their friends.” 

“You're quoting Bill,” Giles said arin ah He 
Tee across at Mabel, but she was talking busily to 

kinner. 

“Yes, Iam. But I am convinced it’s true. I know 
how much I hated that boarding-house in Clanricarde 
Gardens ; I had to get out and find the flat; I couldn’t 
stand a public life any longer, and I’m certain that is how 
Fielding looks upon the Mess, and that is why he’s so cross 
and rude.” 

The door opened again; Charles’s face peered round, 
lightening with recognition. The two dogs growled in 
chorus. 

** Hullo, all. No senior officers about ? ” 

“None,” said Skinner, restraining the bloodhound. 

Charles closed the door behind him and rang the bell. 
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“Hil” said Giles. 

Charles’s jaw dropped with amazement. 

“Where the hell? ...How are you, my proud 
beauty ? Still making ricketty aeroplanes es 

They shook hands and ordered fresh drinks. Georgia 
eee herself another cup of tea. 

*“Who’s going to the dance, to-night ?”? Mrs. Worrall 
asked. “ Everyone, I suppose. Malcolm told Robert he 
expected all officers to attend.” 

‘What dance?” Georgia asked. ‘“ We’ve only just 
had a dance. Bill hasn’t got any more evening shirts.’ 

“Oh, this Territorial show,’’ Charles said. ‘* You’ll 
have to go, Georgie. Take Giles. He’ll enjoy it.” 

** Where is it P”’ 

** Goosegut Fort. Mess kit and decorations. Giles will 
enjoy it.” 

“€ Where ? ” asked Georgia, startled. 

*“Goosegut Fort. That deserted barrack about ten 
miles from here. It’s disused now, but the Territorials 
meet there, and keep some rooms in reasonably good 
repair.” 

**'You’d better come, Giles,” Charles mused. “It says 
“and party ’ on the invitations.” 

“*T haven’t any clothes.” 

“You can have my tails. The coat’s a bit shabby, but 
the trousers are all right.” 

“We shall have to go,” Georgia said gloomily. “Id 
forgotten every word hod it, but I believe I did see the 
invitation lying about the other day. We never answered it. 
Does it matter ? ”’ 

** What shall I do about a shirt ? ” Giles said. 

“We're having the Brasteds to dinner, and I haven’t 
juss for any more,”’ Mabel said wistfully, “‘ otherwise I’d 
ask you.” 

*““ Why are you having them ? ” 

“T can’t think. Robert asked them last night, when 
he was drunk.” 
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Giles whispered: ‘‘ Who are the Brasteds ? ”’ 

Georgia whispered back: “Tl tell you about them. 
He’s a ranker. 1's all a bit snobbish and dreary.” 

*“ Well, I must go,”’ Charles said yawning. ‘“‘ Can I dine 
with you, Georgie ?” 

“Oh, damn. Yes, I suppose so. You’d better come 
early, about seven, and bring the clothes. Then Giles will 
have time to dress before dinner.” 

“I’m not going to enjoy the evening, I can see that,” 
Skinner said. “1 wanted to be orderly officer, but Royce 
wouldn’t change with me.” 

“I don’t blame him,” Mabel said. “It’s going to be 
the most hateful dance. Tickets are a guinea for two people 
and we have to pay for drinks.” 

Charles and Stace departed with the company cash. 
Georgia made up her face in the glass over the fireplace, 
and Mabel talked to Giles. 

* Isn’t Bill coming P ” 

““No. He never does. He has public school ideas about 
working and drinking hours, according to Georgia.” 

“I must go,” Mabel said. “I haven’t ordered the 
Brasteds’ dinner yet, and they eat so much.” 

“Charles will have to le up with what there is,” 
Georgia remarked, and picked up Vapex’s lead. He im- 
mediately stood on his hind legs and scratched desperately 
at her with his front paws, panting with excitement anc 
wagging his tail. 

** See you to-night,” Mabel said. She picked up he: 
hat, which was lying on the chair, and jammed it down or 
to her untidy brown hair. 


III 


“You look all right,” Bill said critically. ‘‘ That collar’ 
a bit tight, but no one will notice it.” 
“I notice it,” Giles said. ‘‘ Where’s Georgie?” 
They stood in the hall, gloomy young men witl 
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cigarettes dangling from their mouths. They were 
warmed with diane and beer; pleasantly sleepy, they 
would have enjoyed a long comfortable evening over 
the fire. 

Georgia came downstairs, stripped, as Bill expressed it, 
to the waist in mulberry-coloured velvet. Her hair shone 
under the lamplight; she looked very small and slight 
between her husband and her brother. 

“* Ready ?”’ Bill asked. “‘ Where’s your coat ?” 

Vapex came dancing into the hall, ready for a long country 
walk. Georgia bent and seized him in fee arms. 

‘My angel, you can’t come. We’re going to a horrid 
dance, and they won’t let you in.” 

** Go inside and lie down,’’ Bill ordered. ‘‘ Come on, 
Georgie, for heaven’s sake. It’s past nine now.” 

Giles, craning uncomfortably above his borrowed collar, 
followed them to the car. Bill took some time to get 
in, owing to the tightness of his overalls. Charles, a 
little drunk and therefore silent, climbed in at the back. 
es followed him and Giles sat in front with 

ill. 
“Which way?” Bill demanded, outside the gate. 

“Right,” Charles said sleepily. ‘“‘ Take the road to 
Moresby and then keep along the coast road. It’s about 
eight miles.” 

“Has anyone got the invitation cards? How hateful 
this is,” Georgia grumbled. 

“* Shall I see Legrange ?”’ Giles wanted to know. 

“Yes. And Mrs. And all the dreary wives whom 
members of the battalion have been fools enough to 
marry.” 

“ Thank you,” Georgia said idly. ‘‘ Giles, have you got 
a cigarette ? ”’ 

“No, I haven’t. These trousers haven’t oe pockets. 
At least, they’ve got pockets, but holes as well.” 

** Sorry,” Charles said. ‘‘ I don’t very often wear them. 
That waistcoat doesn’t fit very well, does it 2” 
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““1’m aware of that.” 

“<I think Giles looks lovely,” said Georgia. ‘“‘ Better 
than you two in your silly little red coats.” 

A car roared up out of the darkness behind them, passed 
perilously close and was swallowed by the bending road. 

“It all looks very dangerous to me,”’ Bill said. “‘ I think 
that was the Talbots.” 

“Lorna does drive like a lunatic,’’ Georgia remarked. 
“Oh, Giles, I never told you about the Brasteds.” 

‘I can’t hear,” Giles said irritably. ‘‘ This car makes 
such a noise.” 

“This reminds me of your wedding,”’ Charles said to 
Georgia. ‘‘ What an awful day that was.” 

** And my honeymoon! Getting up at four o’clock in 
the morning ; going to bed in fear and trembling lest Bill 
should be getting into fresh trouble; dodging Mrs. 
Legrange all over Bridge End.” 

* Such a silly situation really. She sitting on her behind 
in her house, and you firmly on yours in the hotel, both 
longing to make each other’s acquaintance. Poor Malcolm, 
he tackled the whole situation with consummate tactless- 
ness... .” 

““He’s all right now. Or fairly all right. And she’s 
sweet. But I don’t think he really likes me.” 

“Which way ?”’ Bill shouted over his shoulder. 

“ Right,”? Charles shouted back. Then, as the car spun 
on the greasy road, “‘ sorry, I meant left.” 

The car stopped abruptly. Bill reversed, and the circling 
headlights gave them the silent hedges, thickening now 
with spring. The countryside brooded under the dark. 
The night was cold and clear, with an east wind harrying 
the fields. The lights of another car flashed for a moment 
at the top of the hill, then dipped towards the town, whose 
windows sparkled frostily beyond. 

7 Ee eiae Moresby,” Charles directed and groped for 
Georgia’s hand under the rug. He ephicpered urgently: 
“Don’t let me dance with Lorna.” 
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““Why not?” He caught the breath of her scent, saw 
her wide eyes turned to his in the warm darkness. His 
shoulder pressed hers. 

** Stop necking,” Giles said from the front. ‘“‘ Bill, do 
you allow this ?” 

“Oh, Charles is all right. I think he’s impotent,” Bill 
said, and grinned to himself. Charles did not answer. 
Although he held Georgia’s hand in his, his thoughts 
followed Lorna, driving her impatient car through the 
lanes ahead of them, seeing in imagination her sleek head 
and angry mouth, her hands slender on the wheel and one 
narrow foot forced down to “ithe her speed. 

“‘ Georgia, give me a match,” Giles said. 

Moresby was shuttered for the night. Lights shone out- 
sde the cinema and a few shops had left their blinds 
undrawn; the streets of the little town were empty, and 
unlit ; here and there a square of lamplight glowed into the 
night ; over the whole town hung the stillness that heralded 
a community asleep. 

“‘ This district gives me the willies,”’ Giles said. ‘‘ How 
the devil do you stand living here ? ”’ 

“I don’t get much time to bother about it,”’ Bill answered. 
He drove easily and well. “‘ Legrange keeps me pretty 
busy, on the pretext that as I have made my Fed so must I 
lie on it, and by the time I’ve done something in the garden 
in what spare minutes I have, there really isn’t very much 
that interests me beyond the said bed.” 

** Left,”’ Charles shouted. 

They seemed to be nearing their destination. A sparse 
Jine of cars waited down the road, engines ticking over, 
containing women in evening dress, men in dress clothes, 
liveried chauffeurs. Many clasped their large crested 
invitation cards in prominent positions. 

Directed by two chilly sergeants, the guests drove slowly 
into a large courtyard overgrown with weeds, and parked 
in close ranks facing the barracks. It was a wide, grey stone 
block, whence curtainless windows made black squares, and 
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lights shone sparsely, like a jaw that contains only a few 
teeth 


After the usual prolonged jerks and oaths that were 
always connected in Georgia’s mind with the parking of 
cars the party hurried up a flight of cracked and peeling steps 
into a draughty hall. Here bunting had been tacked to give 
an air of festivity to the proceedings, Union Jacks slun 
alongside the Blue Peter, the Danish and Dutch flags, an 
a pennant that gave warning of Plague on Board. A 
uniformed sergeant took their cards, and Georgia went to 
find the cloakroom. ‘This was situated at the extreme end 
of a stone-floored passage. Cobwebs blew in the wind ; 
from one or two rooms she saw the welcome glow of a 
fire. 

‘Hello!’ Mabel called to her from behind the one 
dressing-table. A thin woman in a black dress took 
Georgia’s coat and gave her a ticket with a number on it. 

Mabel wore a tight dress of black sequins, cut very low 
in front. One caught generous glimpses of a pink locknit 
vest and the straps of an exhausted bust-bodice. 

** Isn’t this awful 2? I’m so cold, and Mrs. Brasted doesn’t 
feel well.” 3 

“Why not?” Georgia asked. She ducked in front of 
the glass, t Hate tidy her hair. In the watery surface of 
the mirror Mabel saw her strong, clear profile, the deep 
scarlet of her mouth, her laughing eyes. 

*“T don’t know what’s wrong with me,” Mrs. Brasted 
said, appearing from behind a door at the far end of the 
room. “I was telling Mrs. Worrall how queer I’ve been 
all] the week. I think I must have a touch of the flu.” 

Mrs. Brasted was a wide, full woman. Her nose, that 
must once have been delicately tip-tilted was now snub ; 
her eyes were unfaded blue and her hair soft and thick. 
Her eee was of coffee-coloured lace; she carried a bead 
bag and a feather boa. 

‘lam sorry,” Georgia said. ‘‘ Come and have a drink.” 

*“*] daren’t have another,” Mrs. Brasted said, giggling. 
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“I never cia te all the evening. Captain Worrall kept 
filling up my glass and I hadn’t the heart to say no.” Mabel, 
as cheerful and untidy as ever, led the way back to the 
hall. 

Here a group of husbands awaited them—Bill, Robert 
Worrall and Jim Brasted, a merry little man who had been 
a sergeant at the siege of Kut-el-Amara and was now a 
captain. He was efficient, good-tempered, intelligent and 

opular. People pitied him, excellent soldier as he was, 
aie he would get no further. Because of his beginnings 
he was more or less barred from the entertainments where 
his brother officers rioted. Few people asked him out to 
dinner. 

“Off we go,” said Mabel. ‘‘ We’d better go and say 
good evening to Mother Malcolm.” 

They made their way along the edge of the crowded 
dance-floor. Here, more fla shad been hung. The society 
of Bridge End, newly waved, manicured and powdered for 
the evening, whirled in the arms of uniformed subalterns. 
The colonel of the Territorials, a fat, bald man bursting 
out of his overalls, stood by the fire. 

They said “‘ good evening,” commented on the cold and 
the size of the gathering and passed on to where Mrs. 
Legrange, regal in white satin, sat and talked to the colonel’s 
wife t was recognised as a pity that her husband was a 
butcher, but he had, after all, retired from business several 
years ago, and he was doing good by encouraging the 
young men of the district to become efficient with the 
out-of-date weapons po Ry the War Office. 

Georgia introduced Giles to Mrs. Legrange, who thought 
him a very p aibaecee young man with good manners. 
The three of them having stood in an uneasy semi-circle 
for ten minutes, he forgot his manners and asked Georgia 
to dance. They whirled away in a maze of mulberry- 
coloured velvet. Mrs. Legrange, while ostensibly talkin 
to Mabel, followed them with her eyes. They danced wall 
together. She envied them their youth and their health 
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and their good looks. She hated sitting down all the 
evening, but she was not really strong enough to dance. 
She refused the diffident invitations of the subalterns and 
talked to one or two of the Bridge End residents whom she 
knew. For her it was a very dull evening. 

“I like this band,” Giles said, dipping and swaying 
affectedly in as much space as he could commandeer from 
the couple on either side of him, “It’s hardly out of time 
at all, and there is a certain delightful abandon in its choice 
of tunes.” 

Georgia smiled absently and did not answer. She saw 
Robert take Mrs. Brasted and gallop off with her along the 
edge of the floor. Bill remained politely talking to Mrs. 
Legrange ; Charles drifted away to the bar. 

“Who are all these people ? ” 

“God knows. I know them by sight because they come 
to the Mess dances, but their names, 1 am glad to say, escape 
me.” 

“* But surely, if they come to the Mess dances, they must 
call on the wives as well?” 

** One would think so. But they can’t be bothered. peti 
don’t want to know a penniless married subaltern, althoug 
his money goes to pay for their entertainment. They want 
to be geked for the dances, so that their daughters may 
meet what eligible young men the battalion possesses, and 
they themselves may obtain as much free drink and food 
as it is possible to consume during an evening. I’ve seen 
their cars lined up on the square ten minutes before the 
dance is due to begin, anxious lest they should miss a minute 
of the treat. And only two of the many people who live 
within five miles of Nettle Cottage have taken the trouble 
to call on me.” 

“* How filthily rude,”’ Giles said crossly. 

The band stopped. The dancers hurried away towards 
the bar, Giles a Georgia among them. Ina small, cold 
room along the passage drinks were being served. The 
atmosphere was thereby a little warmed, more friendly than 
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the formal spirit of the dance room. Worrall and Mrs. 
Brasted leaned familiarly towards each other, grasping 
glasses. Charles and Bill were drinking in a corner. ee 
of the junior subalterns, Skinner, Blair and Gregory, 
swayed against the mantelpiece. One or two young women, 
strangers to Georgia, ate sandwiches and giggled among 
themselves. They were attended by two Territorials in 
red mess-jackets. 

Giles secured some whisky and a plate of rock cakes. 

‘You see,” Mrs. Brasted was explaining a little hazily 
to Robert, “‘ India is so different. One feels different there, 
too, I always think.” 

**T suppose you do,” Robert answered. 

“And then,” Charles’s voice drifted to the listeners, 
** I said, ‘ How can you be sure it is your baby ?’” and he 
said, ‘ Well, sir, I’m not sure, but I always have been the 
unlucky one, and I take it that this episode will be no 
exception.’ ”’ 

Georgia grinned and motioned Giles to keep silent. 

““T don’t agree,” came thickly from Gregory, “if you 
are on to-morrow, and I’m on Thursday, Skinner is on 
Friday and Royce on Saturday ... then we start again with 
Cousens on Sunday... Bill on Monday...” 

“Will you be at the meet on Tuesday ?”’ came from 
one of the sandwich eaters, a plump girl in blue, “‘ if 
so, we might all go there, and come back to us for 
lunch.” 

‘* How can they come home in the middle of the hunt ? ” 
Giles whispered. 

“‘ They only go on foot. Run about a mile and then pack 
up. It makes quite a nice day for them, really.” 

A cluster ot Territorials flowed into the bar. They made 
eagerly for drinks, grabbing three or four sandwiches as 
well and eating against time. Every now and then they 
recognised someone in the crush and waved with des- 
pondency while drinking. Having finished, they hurried 
off again to provide the feminine guests with partners. 
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““Come and dance,” Charles said. He strolled up to 
Georgia and took her glass away, half empty. “ Put down 
that horrid whisky and listen to me.” 

She followed him meekly out of the door and collided 
with Legrange. He was leading his partner, a depressed- 
looking follower of the hunt, to a cosy sitting-out place 
situated under two large flags. 

** Good evening,” Eeor ia said. 

Legrange looked up and smiled, but his eyes remained 
cold and unresponsive. 

“Good evening, Mrs. Sarony. Good evening, 
Blackwell.” 

“‘ Good evening, sir,”’ Charles said ies 

Legrange walked on, glancing into the bar as he passed 
the door. He noted that several of the subalterns had 
cana | drunk more than was good for them. He took 
mental account of their names. 

Charles walked along behind Georgia, staring at the 
powdered skin of her back. 

A waltz was in progress. Charles plunged into the 
wheeling mass of dancers, singing and aramping with his 
feet. Mrs. Legrange noticed that several of the juniors 
were not behaving very well. 

Securely hidden from prying eyes, Robert and Mrs. 
Brasted sank thankfully into two small chairs. Lorna and 
Victor Talbot, delayed an hour and a half with a choked jet, 
artived and made their apologies. Jim Brasted and Bill 
discussed the forthcoming sports meeting over whisky ; 
the three second lieutenants became even more hilarious. 
The plump oe in blue sat on a chair by the wall. Her lips 
wore a fixed smile; her prominent dark eyes searched the 
crowd appealingly for a partner. Captain and Mrs. Carter 
revolved with accuracy every three steps. She wore black 
satin and a tiara made of small diamonds. 

Supper, announced at the end of the waltz, made a 
welcome break in the evening. Everyone made a move 
towards a long room, dotted with small tables. The girl 
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in blue found a partner, a slightly alcoholic Territorial 
captain with a thin, red nose. 

ill had kept a table for Giles, his wife and Charles. 
They sat on wooden chairs and made boats out of the paper 
table napkins. Charles wrote “ JOLLY ROGER” carefully 
on his, with a pencil borrowed from one of the waiters. 
They were all making a good deal of noise when the 
Legranges, accompanied by the fat colonel and his wife, 
made their stately way towards a large table reserved for 
them at the far end of the room. 

“* Careful,” Bill muttered, “‘ here’s Sunny South Sam.” 

The waiter brought them soup. Mabel sat glumly at 
a table with the Carters and young Skinner. Mrs, Carter 
looked about her with pride, envying no one. 

‘* T loathe that woman,”’ Georgia said to Bill. ‘I had an 
awful row with her the other day.” 

** Oh, dear. When was that ag 

““The day Giles came. I was awfully rude to her at 
Lorna’s.”’ 

“I wish to heaven you would keep some control over 
your tongue. I thought Carter had been even ruder to 
me than usual. I suppose that’s why.” 

“Yes, I think it must be.” 

Lobster patties arrived. Charles left his untouched. 
His eyes watched Lorna, laughing with her husband at 
another table. She wore white, with a spray of flowers 
on one shoulder and diamonds at her breast. Bill ordered 
whisky for everyone. It did not escape Mrs. Legrange 
that Mrs. Sarony drank spirits. Their table was very noisy. 
Young Blackwell seemed a little drunk. 

When supper was over and they went back to dance, it 
was found that all the windows had been opened in their 
absence by a hygienically minded sergeant. The bunting 
flapped and blew. 

‘I’m freezing,’ Mabel said to Georgia. ‘‘ Come and 
do your face.”’ 

hey went back along the stone passage. The doors on 
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either side were closed. It was badly lit, and Georgia, 
impatient to be out of the draught, opened the first door she 
came to. In a firelit intimacy Robert was kissing Mrs. 
Brasted. 

Georgia said brightly: “ We were looking for the 
lavatory.” 

Mabel, speechless, panted over her shoulder. The seated 
couple disentangled themselves, but Georgia did not wait. 
Closing the door sharply on the scene, she took Mabel’s 
arm and led her away. When they reached the cloakroom, 
she had discovered her power of speech. 

“‘ The swine | ”’ she said angrily to her reflection in the 
mirror. ‘I'll never forgive Robert for this, never. If it 
had been you, or Lorna Talbot, or even Kitty Maclean, 
I wouldn’t have minded. But Maisie Brasted! Fat, 
common bitch. J’ll kill her, Georgie, I swear I will.’’ 

re shouldn’t worry about it. r expect Robert is a little 
tight.” 

° Not worry about it! I like that! What would you 
have said it if were Bill?’ Her lip quivered. Her huge, 
startled eyes, like those of a kinkajou, brimmed with tears. 

““ Georgie, she’s so fat.” ; 

“Yes, darling, I know. Don’t cry. Please don’t 
cry. Perhaps if we go back now they will have 


ac teed 
abel powdered her face in dabs. She sniffed. Tears 
blurred the black on her lashes. 

“I know what I’ll do,” she muttered vengefully. “Pll 
go home now and take the car, and Robert can damn well 
get home the best way he can. I’ll lock him out, too. 
Then he’ll have to spend the night with her, and I can 
divorce him. I expect he wants me to divorce him.” 

Georgia put an arm round her shoulders. 

“All right. You go home. Now cheer up and wipe 
that eye-black off your face, and we'll go and have a drink. 
By the time we get to the bar Robert will have forgotten all 
about her,” 
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Sniffing at intervals, Mabel repaired her face and found 
her fur coat. 

“If Legrange wants to know where I am you can tell 
him,”’ she flung over her shoulder at Georgia. She ran into 
Mrs. Carter on the way out, and flounced off without an 


apology. 

is What's the matter with Mabel ?”? Mrs. Carter asked. 
Georgia’s face went blank. “Is there anything the matter 
with her?” 

“* She seemed a little strange in her manner, I thought.” 

Georgia finished tidying, anxious to pursue Mabel and 
prevent any ugly scenes between her and Robert. She 
could not find Bes anywhere in the passages. She looked 
again into the supper room, but it was peopled only with 
waiters, clearing away glasses. The bar was thickly 
pert a Victor Talbot waved to her. She saw Robert, 

ut Mabel was not there. She found Gregory, flushed and 
a little uncertain as to his speech. 

“Have you seen Mrs. Worrall ?”’ 

His hot, troubled eyes searched her face. 

“No, I haven’t. At least, I don’t think I have. I'll go 
and ask Skinner.” 

“No, don’t,” Georgia said, anxious to prevent his 
making himself conspicuous. She knew Legrange was 
about. “ You stay here. I expect she’s dancing.” 

“Vil go and look,” sas Sa) declared, handing himself 
precariously along the wall. “Tl go and look. T’ll go 
... and look... .’’ He swayed perilously and was 
gone. 

Georgia sighed and followed him. Fielding, Bill’s 
company commander, suddenly confronted her. 

““Good evening, Georgia. Come and dance.” 

“Well, not just for a minute. I must find Mabel 
Worrall.” 

© Why ?” one wanted to know. He stood in her 
path and grinned at her, a neat, sandy little man with blue 
eyes. Georgia, worried as she was, could not help wonder- 
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ing why the Army seemed to be officered almost entirely 
by Nordics. 

** Because she’s going home, and I must see her before 
she goes.” 

**Do dance with me,” he said. ‘‘I don’t know any of 
these young women; they bore me. I dance quite well,”’ 
he added hopefully. 

““T know you do.”’ She laid a hand on his arm. “I'll 
come back. I shan’t be a minute.” 

She went into the cold, stuffy atmosphere of the dance 
room. The band played a tune familiar to her through hours 
spent listening to the radio, but she could not have told 
its name. The words jerked in her head. 

A lanky Territorial loomed before her. “ Mrs. Sarony, 
may I have this dance ? ”” 

he searched her memory for his name, but it eluded 
her. He had dark hair and bright, liquid Jewish eyes. 

“I’m terribly sorry, but I’ve got a partner. If I can’t 

him, may I come back to you?” 

‘“* Yes, of course.’ 

She plunged through the dancers, searching madly for 
Mabel. She was tired and cold; the throng eddied round 
her—red jackets, bare backs, scarlet mouths and painted 
eyes, long legs in overalls, spurs, Wellingtons. No Mabel. 

** Mrs. Sarony ... ” 

She turned in the direction of the voice. Mrs. Legrange, 
still perched on her gold cane chair as a sea-bird on a buoy, 
was beckoning to her. 

“Come and talk to me. Were you going to dance ?” 

““No. As a matter of fact, I wasn’t. I was looking for 
Mrs. Worrall.” 

“But she’s gone home,” Mrs. Legrange said, a little 
stiffly. “‘ She came and said good night about five minutes 
ago.” 

““ Well, if she’s gone I needn’t look for her any more,” 
Georgia said with relief. Mrs. Legrange stole a glance at 
her. She seemed to have grown older in looks since her 
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matriage; her face was thinner; there were shadows under 
her eyes. ‘‘ They can’t have enough money,” she thought, 
sympathetically. ‘‘ They neither of them look as if they 
got enou gh sleep.” She reflected that they probably smoked 
and drank too much. 

She said: “ Do you know Captain Wetherby ? He’s the 
Master.” 

** Master of what ? ”’ 

*‘ The hounds. He only took them on this season, you 
know.” 

“* T haven’t met him.” 

Mrs Legrange beckoned to someone in the crowd. He 
ushed his way through and came towards them, a tall, 
air man with a head like an egg. Georgia thought she 

had never seen a human face so totally devoid of expression. 

“Captain Wetherby, I want you to meet Mrs. Sarony. 
She is one of our subalterns’ wives.” 

He bowed with Spee ene: Georgia said: “‘ Perhaps you 
know my husband ? ” 

“No, I don’t,” said Captain Wetherby. “I’ve never 
heard of him.” 

““I expect you have seen him out,’? Mrs. Legrange 
hastened to make amends. ‘“ He has hunted this season, 
hasn’t he, Mrs. Sarony ? ”’ 

“Yes. Three or four times.” 

“YT haven’t seen him,” Wetherby said. ‘‘ What name 
did you say ? Sarony ? Never heard of him.” 

** But then you can’t have much time for looking about 
you,” Georgia said spitefully. “‘ You must be so very busy 
trying to catch the fox. You don’t catch very many, do 
you? Perhaps it isn’t very good country.” 

Wetherby swallowed, bowed and turned away. Mrs. 
Legrange looked annoyed. 

F voice said behind them: “ Are you ready to go home, 
ear?” 

Georgia turned and smiled at Legrange. He looked 
cold and cross. 
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“We can go now, I think,” he said, ignoring Georgia. 
** The car is there,”’ 

Mrs. Legrange thankfully collected her bag and long 
gloves. ee helped her on with her coat. 

** Good night, Mrs. Sarony. Will you be all right if we 
leave you ? ” 

“* Oh, yes, thank you. Good night.” 

They walked solemnly away. ey looked so formal, 
bowing slightly to friends as they went, that it seemed 

‘impossible they should ever stoop to such intimacies as had 
‘resulted in the birth of Antony. 

“Hil”? said Bill. He caught her in his arms and danced 
her away, bumping into several couples. ‘‘ What have you 
been doing ?”’ 

“‘ Having a brisk set-to with Wetherby,” Georgia said. 
“‘ He looked at me as if I were dirt and said he had never 
heard of you. So I was very rude.” 

Bill held her more tightly. He smiled down at her with 
possessive kindliness. She loved him ; she loved his hands 
and his eyes and the way his mouth tilted upwards at the 
corners. She put her cheek against his shoulder and closed 
her eyes as she danced. She was tired and her head 
ached. 

“I’m going home,’ Bill said suddenly. “ Let’s find 
Giles and Charles and push off. Malcolm’s gone, hasn’t 
he?” 

“Yes. Let’s go, darling. I am so terribly tired.” 

He felt remorseful as he looked down at her white, 
exhausted face. He thought that he had neglected her ; 
Jeft her alone while he laughed with friends in the bar; he 
would forget her for whole mornings together when he 
was very busy. Her body, under its sheathing velvet, 
drooped as she walked beside him. On the buckles of her 
high, narrow shoes the light sparkled. 

‘He said: ‘“‘ You look so tired.” 

*“*] want a drink. Let’s go and have one, and in the bar 
we shall find Giles and Charles.” 
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“My angel,” Giles called exuberantly. ‘‘ Where have 
ou been all these fours? I thought you had gone 
ome.”’ 

Bill, too, looked tired. He propped himself up against 
the bar. “* Drink up, my beauties, and we'll go home. 
Where is Charles ?’ 

** Necking somewhere,” Giles said. “‘ With a dazzling 
lady in white with brown 3 kl 

Danger, in the shape of Victor Talbot, passed and was 
gone. Bill and Georgia looked at each other wildly. 

“< The sooner we get you out of ere, the better,’ Georgia 
said decidedly. She drained her glass and picked up her 
ae *<T’?]] get my coat, Bill, and meet you in the 


She found her coat in the deserted cloakroom. The 
tired woman in black had gone ; a china saucer was heaped 
with coppers. She put sixpence on the top, felt suddenly 
mean, and replaced it with a shilling. As she was leaving, 
Maisie Brasted arrived, a little dishevelled. 

“Good night,’” Georgia said cheerfully. 

** Mrs. capa hs a minute. You won’t say anything 
about—you see, if my husband—he’s ever so ‘ealong= 
you see a 

“Of course not,” Georgia said. “I didn’t see much, 
anyway. It’s no business of mine. I swear I won’t say 
anything.” 

““Oh, thank you. You see, my hubby’s ever so sus- 
picious. If he thought ‘ 

** I promise ? she said, and went out. 

In the hall a jam of people stood waiting for their cars. 
A piercing ind blew from the open door ; outside, head- 
lights swivelled on the gravel. Giles stood gloomily on 
the top step. 

** Bill can’t find Charles.” 

“ Let’s leave him, then. [I’m so tired and we’ve got to 
be up early to-morrow. There’s an adjutant’s parade at 

“past seven.” 
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“It’s two now,” Giles said ghoulishly. ‘‘ We shall only 
get about three and a half hours’ sleep.” 

Georgia leaned wearily against the wall. Her feet ached 
from dancing on the unsprung floor. Behind her a group 
of girls giggled and made plans for the morning. 

R sudden movement, an eddy in the press of people 
behind her gave warning of someone’s approach. Charles, 
‘white and irritable, the collar of his uniform greatcoat 
ae up round his ears, butted a way through to her 
side. 

*“ Are we going ?” 

“Yes. Bill’s gone for the car.” 

“‘1’m fed up with this bleeding dance. Let’s get out of 
the crowd.” He put a hand under Georgia’s elbow, to 
guide her down the steps. 

** Charles, don’t. Let me wait in here. It’s so cold.” 

“‘ There’s Billnow. Come on, Giles. Excuse me, please 
sir.” He pushed his way down the steps. Bill had pulled 
the car up below the weak electric lamp that marked the 
door. He, too, wore a greatcoat and no cap. 

Giles opened the rear door and. waited for Georgia to 
getin. She ducked her head under the hood, put one hand 
on the seat and said breathlessly : “Oh, my God! There’s 
a corpse in this car.” 

An urgent hooting from behind made Bill say over his 
shoulder: ‘‘ Never mind if there is. Get in and let me 
make way for these fellows behind. Giles, come in front 
with me, for heaven’s sake.”’ 

Charles and Georgia sat huddled at the far end of the 
seat. The body lay prone on its back. The lamplight, 
shuttling through the windows as they drove, was not 
strong enough to enable them to identify the face. A 
hundred yards outside the gate Bill stopped. Charles found 
a flashlamp in the door pocket and turned it gingerly on to 
the victim. The face, placidly sleeping, was the face of 
Robert Worrall. 

** Now how the hell did he get here?” Bill asked. 
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** Who is it 2”? Giles wanted to know. ‘“ Shall we have 
to take him home ? ” 

“Chuck him out on the Mess steps,” Charles said 
irritably. ‘I’m much to tired to sweat all the way back 
to his house. And when we do get there it’ll be al] shut 
u nee 
** Sit down, chaps,”’ Bill said. ‘‘ Georgie, if you sit on 
Giles’s lap and Charles comes in front with me, we needn’t 
wake him up till we get to the Mess. From then onwards, 
Charles my boy, he becomes your responsibility.” 

** How horrid,’’ said Charles. 

Georgia slept against Giles’s shoulder during the drive 
home. Her dreams blurred, one into the other. She knew 
nothing till they reached the Mess. 

Charles opened the door and shook Robert by the 
shoulder. He stirred, grunted and fell asleep again. Charles 
became angry and more rough. Giles found Robert’s 
hands and began briskly slapping them. Georgia, still 
half asleep, watched without surprise. 

The Mess was unlighted, shuttered, unfriendly. The 
wind across the square rustled in the trees; between the 
thin bushes they could see the light in the guardroom. The 
picket’s boots scraped on the asphalt. The sounds of 
sapling grew louder. Robert stirred again, cursed 
suddenly and sat upright. 

“Who the hell are we ?”’ he demanded. 

Charles said: ‘‘ You’re damned lucky not to be in the 
hedge at Gousegut. We nearly didn’t bring you back at 
all. You'll have to sleep here for to-night.” 

“Not I,” Robert declared, galvanised into life by his 
threat. “ Bill will drive me home. Won’t you, old boy ?” 

“I suppose so,” Bill said. “I’m always the one that’s 
had for a mug. Get in, will you? Good night, Charles.” 

“Good night,” Charles said. He feed the top of 
Georgia’s head, shook Giles by the hand and went slowly 
up the steps towards the Mess. His stooped shoulders 
and bowed head looked so dejected that Georgia called 
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after him: ‘‘ Come and spend the night with us if you like. 
You can share Giles’s bed.” 

Charles turned at the top of the steps. There was about 
him a desperate unhappiness. “I can’t imagine anything 
more distasteful,” he said clearly, and disappeared into the 
Mess. 


CHAPTER ITI 


PRING deepened into summer, bringing thicker 

twilight and stronger stars. The battalion, two 
companies at a time, went to camp, for all ranks to fire their 
annual course. The camp was at Little Moresby, far out on 
the estuary, and the men lay all day firing across the sand, 
where the hollow grasses rattled in the wind and the sun 
shifted on the far water beyond the dunes. It was a long 
day, filled with the spin and crack of rifle-fire, the song of 
the wind across the marshes, the crying of sea-birds as they 
wheeled overhead. April was fine that year, and the men 
marched homewards in the chill, spring twilight, humped 
dark figures, singing across the sand. 

The battalion was not happy. Legrange, expecting every 
day the news of a staff appointment, became irritable and 
Suspicious. He harassed his officers and overworked his 
men. Games no longer became a | garde when they were 
compulsory, and the troops played inter-company football 
matches or practised for the sports meeting with a weary 
enthusiasm that was very easy to shatter. Several of the 
junior subalterns were sent away on courses and their pett 
duties devolved upon their seniors, already overworked. 
There were audit boards to be thought of, unpleasantly 
complicated by the new Army system of accounting, intro- 
duced to tired officers in a single two-hour lecture after 
duty. The companies held their sports meetings, weeding 
out entries for the regimental meeting later in the month. 
The signallers, with the annual classification ahead of them, 
found themselves detailed for regimental duties because of 
the shortage of men in other companies. The transport 
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section was revarnishing limbers and freshening up harness 
in preparation for the Command horse show at the end 
of May. And ahead of everyone, brooding like a thunder- 
cloud, the late summer weeks on Salisbury Plain. 

Georgia Sarony, working placidly in her garden or 
taking Vapex for long walks over the cliff, became aware 
of the approach of summer. Boatmen were painting their 
boats ; Bathing tents were being overhauled; shops gave 
their fronts a spring-cleaning and laid in large stocks of 
doubtful postcards. She saw that which she had never had 
the opportunity of seeing before—a seaside town awakening 
from its winter hibernation to prepare for the advent of the 
visitors from whom it would wring its living during the 
few short weeks of the holiday season. Thin frocks began 
to star the windows of the drapers and outfitters ; Wool- 
worths piled a counter with spades and buckets ; even in the 
chill, quick rains of April bathing dresses were being sold. 

She was lonely. Bill left at a quarter past eight in the 
morning, returning for a scrambled lunch, to work again 
until tea-time. The evenings were strewn with lectures, 
some in barracks, some at Lawcombe, the garrison town 
twenty miles away. Legrange devised a series of tactical 
exercises, each involving some six or seven hours’ work 
before it could be handed in. He would think out little 

uestions, to be answered by all subalterns within twenty- 
our hours, dealing with rifle-fire or map-reading or frontier 
warfare. He kept his officers always apprehensive, so that 
they became as nervy as he, and more irritable. He insisted 
on attending to much insignificant detail himself; he 
mistrusted the capabilities of everyone; he was in the 
orderly room before nine and never left until one. 

Georgia, alone all day, found Bill on his evenings at home 
harassed and unhappy, finishing up arrears of work after 
dinner, so that he went tired to bed and woke restless and 
unrefreshed. Adjutants’ parades were ordered for seven 
o’clock, which meant Bill was called at six and forced to 
eat breakfast in the Mess, which sent expenses higher. She 
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watched him daily growing worried and unhappy ; his eyes 
were weary ; he stooped a little as he walked. 

Several of the lieutenants found their way to Nettle 
Cottage after dinner, so that the sitting-room became full of 
troubled young men, sprawling in armchairs with their 
cigarettes and glasses of beer, talking spasmodically of work 
that lay before them, endlessly recounting their grievances. 
Georgia, sewing silently, listened to them and wondered 
why Legrange, so kind and gentle with his own son, should 
make miserable the sons of other men. It irritated her that 
there should be any organisation, national or otherwise, 
where the subordinates feud have no redress against the 
injustices of those in authority. 

“* But can’t you say anything 2” she would ask desper- 
ately. ‘‘Can’t you go quietly and respectfully, and tell 
Legrange that he is giving everyone more work than he 
can competently accomplish ? And they all answered her : 


In a year she had been taught many things. She learned 
that the wives of officers are more fiercely jealous of their 
seniority than the strictest of their husbands ; that ranker 
officers and their wives are secretly despised ; that the wife 
of the quartermaster is a woman apart. She is not of their 
world, and she knows it ; nor is she any longer of that other 
world that laughs and enjoys itself at whist drives and 
sergeants’ dances and Mothers’ Union teas. Everyone feels 
a little awkward about the quartermaster; although a 
member of the Officers’ Mess, it can never be quite forgotten 
that he was once a sergeant. 

She learned that in the Army of to-day there exists no 
longer the single-hearted companionship that was once the 
spirit of the Mess; with so great a block in promotion, so 
little chance of success, it is a case of every man for himself. 
If you can ingratiate yourself with those senior, so much 
the better. It is fatal for you to lose a chance; you must 
become a iscestonsied informer, venturing to suggest, 
gently insinuating, always at hand. You must hang on the 
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words of the Brigadier; hand the General his gloves ; 
curry favour with your commanding officer, and you will 
rise to great things. Say bluntly what is the unpalatable 
ie and you will Bnd there is no room for you in the senior 
ranks. 

She learned that the infantry dislikes the Guards, but 
admires their efficiency; it has nothing but praise for 
the Horse Gunners. The Army Service Corps, to all 
ranks, is as mud. And she learned the unquestioning 
friendship that exists between man and man; the unseen 
bond of the service that finds always a friend, so that 
strange young men, looking alike, speaking and dress- 
ing alike, would rise from bars and lounges and 
waiting-rooms across the length and breadth of England, 
saying : “Hello, Sarony. I haven’t seen you for 
ages. 

She was asked to join the Mothers’ Union, and learned 
that it does not encourage contraception, although soldiers’ 
wives may bear seven or eight children whom they can ill 
afford. She learned that it will not countenance divorce 
among its members, and should your husband treat you 
cruelly for many years, finally leaving you for the barmaid 
at the “‘ Swan,”’ you can look for no sympathy from those 
you thought your friends. You are no longer a member if 
you divorce him; the consolation of a whist drive, of the 
company of your fellows when you most need them, will be 
denied you. You must suffer for the faults of your husband, 
thus proving the movement fully in keeping with the spirit 
of the Christian faith. 

She met Mrs. Legrange one morning, shopping in Bridge 
End, and accepted an invitation for coffee at the house in 
barracks. It was a cool, bright morning in May; the sun 
lay splashed across the square, where squads of men drilled 
or signalled or studied the machine-gun. There were more 
of them on the sports ground, groups of twenty or thirty, 
in canvas, with rifles. Some lay luxuriously on the grass, 
with the welcome sun warming their backs ; two signallers 
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were laying cable near the fence and glanced up | aemary as 
the Legrange car slid past. Georgia saw their red boys’ faces 
laughing in the sun, their bent backs and heavy boots. Mrs. 
Legrange said: “‘ What a lovely day.” 

The drawing-room was filled with sunshine and flowers. 
Georgia, accepting a cigarette, thought that she would never 
enter it again without the vivid memory of her first dinner 
there. She watched Mrs. Legrange ring the bell for coffee 
and stop on her way back to the sofa to adjust some tulips 
in a big glass vase standing on the piano. 

*“And how is your husband? I seem hardly to see 
anyone nowadays, they are all so busy.” 

‘* He’s not awfully well—thanks very much. He’s got 
far too much to do, and he sits up late at night and doesn’t 
get enough sleep.” 

Mrs. Legrange waited till the maid had left the tray 
before she answered. 

“It’s just the same with Malcolm. I never have a quiet 
evening with him as I used to do. He is always in the 
study, working.” 

‘I can’t think what they find to do.” 

“ Tell me one thing,” Mrs. Legrange gave her a cup of 
coffee, “‘ you’re happy with us now, aren’t youe You 
don’t feel that anyone has anything up against you because 
of last year ?”’ 

“Oh, no, I don’t. Everyone has been sweet to me. I 
think they’ve all forgotten about it, anyway. It can’t have 
been very important, except to ourselves.” 

“It was to us. You will never know how unhappy we 
both were, thinking of you alone in that hotel, knowing 
that everyone was against us, and yet unable to go back on 
our decision.” 

Georgia was silent. 

“* However, let’s talk of more cheerful things. I wanted 
to ask you, now that you have been with us quite a long 
time, whether you would care to come to the working 
party, on Tuesday afternoons ? ”” 
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“Would I?” 

““Come and try,’ Mrs. Legrange suggested. ‘* The 
women bring their sewing or knitting and we all have tea. 
I think it an excellent plan ; it brings the officers’ wives and 
the soldiers’ wives together, so that they become friendly 
and sympathetic towards each other, without any feeling 
of condescension.”’ 

“Who condescends to who?” Georgia asked un- 
grammatically. 

“You see,” Mrs. Legrange went on, “I don’t know 
whether any of the others talk to you on this subject, but 
I always feel, and want everyone else to feel, that the 
battalion is not only a battalion, but a happy family, going 
through life together, sharing work and play and sorrow 
and happiness. Democracy seems to have gone so far in 
these days that everyone is divided up into classes and 
creeds and parties—well—we don’t want to do that in the 
Army. I want to do all I can to foster understanding and 
friendship and affection between us all. Do you see what 
I mean?” 

** Yes, I do.” 

Mrs. Legrange stopped and drank some coffee. Her 
eyes, as blue as Georgia’s own, looked appealingly at her 
visitor for response. She was a head taller than Geareia. 
with wide shoulders and hips; her coat and skirt were of 
thick tweed; she wore flat-heeled shoes and a felt hat. 
In spite of her clothes, she had an air of distinction. She 
had the straight profile and broad forehead of the well-bred ; 
she had always had money. 

Georgia searched her mind desperately for a suitable 
answer. The sun slanted between the discreet net curtains 
that hid the window from the eyes of the curious who might 

ass ee the mess-gates. She said at length: “I think 
should like to come.” 

Mrs. Legrange looked pleased and grateful. 

““1’m so glad. Will you come and fetch me to-morrow 
afternoon, and we will go up together. I am sure you will 
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like the women enormously; they are the most splendid 

eople, and when I think what a tremendous amount they 

ve to put up with, I am continually surprised that they 
should be as happy and contented as they are.” 

Georgia did not like to argue, but she reflected that, 
compared with the lives of thousands of women whose 
husbands were out of work and living precariously on the 
dole or on out-relief, the fortunes of a soldier’s wife, 
provided with free quarters, light, coal and rations, must 
seem rather pleasant than otherwise. But Mrs. Legrange 
had started again, on another tack. 

‘IT have been meaning to ask you something else,” she 
said earnestly, filling Georgia’s cup, “‘ you see so much more 
of the younger ones than I do—can you tell me ?—they 
never drop in here of their own accord. I thought, when 
Malcolm got command, that we should always have a room 
full of a telling us their troubles, laughing with us, 
treating us as friends and advisers. But they never come 
unless we invite them, and then they remain dumb as fish 
until they are spoken to. Why do they treat us as if we 
were schoolmasters ? Why won’t they be natural when they 
are with us?” 

Georgia gulped her coffee and coloured with embarrass- 
ment. She wished Mrs. Legrange would stop asking 
awkward questions. She felt tongue-tied and foolish. 
She tapped a cigarette and lit it before she spoke. 

““T think . . . I don’t know .. . I didn’t know they 
felt like that. I think they’re very shy.” 

“They can’t ai] be shy,” Mrs. Legrange reasonably 
ointed out. “‘ I see you all at dances or football matches, 
ughing and talking together. Why do they retire into their 

sliclis like snails if Malcolm or I approach ? ” 

“I don’t think it’s avoidable. It seems to me, as an 
outsider, that being a commanding officer is the most lonely 
and thankless task. None of the people you work with and 
know best are in a eee to smack you on the back and 
tell you to come and have a drink ; no one can tell you that 
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qoute done something very silly or ve unpopular. 
ou’ve just to go on, living alone in your glory.’ 

Mrs. Legrange was silent so long that Georgia was 
afraid she was offended. When she did speak her tace was 
lined and unhappy. 

**'You’ve only confirmed what I thought. Malcolm has 
his advisers, his company commanders, his N.C.Os., his 
adjutant, but he won't listen to them. He will not take 
advice ; he insists on doing every little thing himself; he 
cannot see the wood for the trees. I know he 1s not popular. 
I’ve seen it for a long time now. Before he got command, 
we were so happy. Now he is entirely alone, at the top of 
the tree, with no friends in the battalion, not a soul who 
can talk to him frankly. He’s so remote from me—from 
everyone.” 

Georgia sat silently. There was nothing to say. 

** But that,” Mrs. Legrange went on, “ is entirely between 
ourselves.”” She smiled sadiy. She envied Georgia, envied 
her youth, her life lying before her, the passion that existed 
between her husband and herself. “‘ I’ll see you to-morrow, 
then,” she continued. ‘“‘ Half-past two here. Will that be 
all right for you ?”’ 

i Yes, uite. I can come with Bill and he can call for 
me when he goes home to tea.” 

Mrs. Legrange watched her walk jauntily away into the 
sunlight, the wind blowing her hair backwards under her 
absurd beret. Her dog, which had been waiting at the 

ate, greeted her frantically, leaping and barking. Bill 

arony, one down the steps of the Mess, shouted and 
waved his stick. They all climbed into the shabby car. 
The hood was down and she saw them sitting close iss Sel 
the dog erect and panting on the back seat. The on 
blared shrilly at the gate, and they were gone. 

The drawing-room seemed, in spite of the sunlight, dul 
and heavy. She adjusted the flowers mechanically, rang fo! 
the maid to take the coffee cups. She noticed that Mrs 
Sarony’s was smudged with scarlet at the rim. 
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Half an hour later Lorna Talbot telephoned to say that 
she was planning a motor tour in Italy that would last 
three months. She was leaving the following week. 
When Malcolm came in for lunch and mentioned that 
Charles Blackwell’s application to go to the West Coast 
had been refused, his wife did not connect the two items of 
news in any way. 


II 


Georgia sat at her desk, waiting for Bill to come home to 
lunch. She sorted a sheaf of bills, putting the urgent ones 
into a metal clip and tearing up those that could wait. 
The clip was becoming very full. The leaded windows 
were open on to the garden, splashed with sunlight. Beyond 
the lawn, the narrow strip of the vegetable bed was du 
and raked. Marked off neatly by lines it was labelled with 
its contents, broad beans, peas, lettuce. The paper bags 
that had contained the seeds were stuck on sticks; the 
succulent colours depicted were beginning to run with the 
dew. Georgia watched anxiously each day for the frail 
dusting of green that should mark the birth of the seedlings. 

After lunch, Bill dropped her at the Legranges and went 
off to the company ace where much work awaited him. 
Mrs. Legrange was ready, and walked with Georgia to the 
church room, where the working party met at half-past 
two. The barrack trees were green in the rioting sunlight ; 
the cook-house cat slept on the steps. Soldiers were every- 
where; from the wide windows of the barrack-room 
came the sound of a gramophone, men singing, the clatter 
of boots on stone stairs. Webbing equipment dried on 
window-sills. The transport men, in shine and breeches, 
watered their horses at the long iron troughs behind the 
stables. 

The church room was a wooden, tin-roofed hut, standing 
high off the ground and approached by wooden steps. 
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Inside there were many little tables dotted about, each with 
a check cloth and blue china. Kitty Maclean hurried round, 
utting kettles on to boil in an inner room, filling sugar- 
asins, and jugs of milk. One or two of the wives were 
already there, neat, anonymous women in spring hats. 
They carried knitting, or socks to darn. Mrs. Legrange 
greeted them all by name. 

“‘ Good afternoon, Mrs. Breeze. I’m glad to see you are 
quite fit again. This is Mrs. Sarony.” 

Georgia shook hands and received a chilly smile. She 
felt very like a newly elected member of White's. 

“Well, there you are, Mrs. Chappell. Did you have a 
good holiday P ” 

“*Oh, yes, thank you, madam. I feel ever so much 
better for the change.” 

“This is Mrs. roy: Sergeant Chappell is in your 
husband’s company, so you and Mrs. Chappell must get 
to know each other.” 

Mrs. Legrange went away. Georgia sat shyly beside 
Mrs. Chappell, who produced several skeins of rough 
orange wool. 

“© Shall I hold it for you ?” 

“Thank you. How is Mr. Sarony ?” 

“Very well. Very busy.” 

“I know. I never see George now. He just comes in 
for dinner, and then it’s after six before he comes in for his 
tea, and then like as not he’s out again, with this bayonet 
fencing and boxing and that.” 

Goergia watched Mrs. Chappell, intent on her wool- 
winding. 

“You come from London, don’t you, Mrs. Sarony °”’ 

** Yes, I do.”’ 

“So dol. I was born in Lewisham.” 

Georgia had a vision of a clock-tower and trams and 
brightly lit shops. 

** 1 was born in Prince’s Gate, but we moved afterwards 
to Ovington Gardens,” 
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“IT was in service in Ovington Gardens once,” Mrs. 
Chappell said. ‘‘ Number six, it was. A very nice lady 
and gentleman.”’ 

“* Ours was number six.” 

Mrs. Chappell finished winding her skein and started to 
cast on stitches. 

“Name of Lennox. I was only there temporary.” 

“* But that’s us,”” Georgia said absurdly. “‘ My name was 
Lennox and | lived at number six.” 

Mrs. Chappell dropped her needles and stared at her. 
““ Was you a little pal with long curls?” 

‘** Believe it or not, I was.” 

** Well, then, don’t you remember Florence ? I used to 
take you in the park, ] remember. You would fight over 
the scooter.” 

‘But, of course, I remember,”? Georgia said. “ We 
played a game about you—that you were a Newfoundland 
dog and we called you James.” 

They both started laughing. Mrs. Breeze, sitting alone, 
looked up surprised. Mrs. Legrange and Mrs. Maclean, 
laden with cakes, emerged from the small scullery. 

“Mrs. Sarony gets on with everyone, doesn’t she ? ” 
Mrs. Maclean said. 

“I'm very glad to see it,’” Mrs. Legrange said. “I am 
afraid somc of” the officers’ wives were getting into cliques, 
and that always makes everyone so bad-tempered.”’ 

One or two private soldiers’ wives had by now arrived. 
sae were accompanied by troublesome children, who ran 
loudly round the room, shouting and falling down. One 
small boy seized Georgia’s coat which was lying on a chair, 
and flung it on the floor. Two others, in hot pursuit, 
trampled it under thick and muddy boots. The mothers of 
the children eyed her indignantly as she picked it up. 
Seeking a refuge, she carried it into the scullery. Here, on 
a small stove, kettles were boiling ; brightly coloured sugar 
cakes were set out on plates. itty Maclean was filling 
jugs with milk. 
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“Can I help?” 

* Yes, do. vill you put two plates of cake and a jug on 
each table ? ” 

Screams came from the other room, admonishments, and 
the sound of slaps. 

“Why they bring their children, I can’t think,” Kitty 
sighed. “It makes it impossible for me to know how many 
cakes to order. They all eat so much.” 

*“ Why do you do this ?”’ 

“Well, we’re all supposed to help with one thing or 
another. Mrs. Brasted does the Welfare, Mrs. Worrall 
and Mrs. Carter the Mothers’ Union. But don’t start me 
on that.” 

** Why not ?”’ 

Kitty lowered her voice to a whisper. ‘“‘I can’t tell you 
now because of HER. When she goes, remind me. I haven't 
half got a grouse, I can tell you.” 

Georgia went on laying the tables, stopping every now 
and then to be introduced. The private soldiers’ wives did 
not sit at the same tables as those of the sergeants’ wives, 
but kept to themselves, in small whispering circles. They 
looked for the most part shabby and worried. When tea- 
time came they cheered up, looking for their children, 
who had become indissolubly mixed on the floor. Georgia 
and Kitty, hurrying backwards with cakes and cups of 
tea, tripped inevitably over one or more small boys. 

“Come here, Bernie. Look what Mother’s got for 

ou.” 
me Arthur, stop at once. You shan’t have a doughnut if 
you don’t stop. Now I’ve told you.” 

“Dudley! How many times have I told you not to 
touch Maggie there.” 

Georgia placed cups of tea at everyone’s elbow, to be 
cursorily thanked by participants in lengthy stories about 
the boiler, the wringer, the mangle and the sink. The 
children behaved disgracefully without exception, stuffing 
large quantities of cake into their mouths, spilling their 
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tea and kicking their heels against the chairs. Georgia 
thought that slum children attending a charity tea would 
have conducted themselves with far greater propriety and 
politeness. She wondered why living in quarters, with 
the majority of your needs provided gratis, should reduce 
the standard of manners. The sergeants’ wives talked 
among themselves in low voices; they ate with prinked 
fingers, smiling tolerantly at the children, who bumped into 
their chairs and reached for cakes over their shoulders. 
Mrs. Legrange was sitting with the Regimental-Sergeant- 
Major’s wife, who was dressed with taste and whose children 
sat in silence at her side, drinking milk. 

** Second cups,” Kitty said and signalled to Georgia, 
who was sitting at the next table. 

“* No peace for the wicked,”’ said Mrs. Breeze. 

Everyone had a second cup, including the children. 

“€ My little boy’s was too strong last time.” 

** Could we have some more sugar, please ? ”’ 

“* Bernie would like another doughnut, if Mrs. Chappell’s 
table don’t want it.” 

Georgia fetched the plate. Bernie, a rough-haired child 
with his front teeth missing, stared up in her face. He ate 
the doughnut noisily, with his mouth open. Mrs. Sadler, 
wife of the orderly room corporal, paid no attention to her 
son. She talked earnestly to Mrs. Parsons about the jumper 
she was knitting. 

‘I said I wouldn’t have the three-ply again, but when I 
got home she'd given it to me just the same.” 

“* Those girls in Woolworths! They don’t think what 
they’re doing. Get off sharp to time to meet their boys— 
that’s all that’s in their heads. But I like the three-ply 
meself ; it knits up smoother, to my mind.” 

*¢ The last pullover I made for Mr. Parsons was in four- 
ply, and it wore lovely. Blue, it was. Not a navy blue, 
more of a royal.”’ 

“Nice. Dudley, don’t do that, dear. Ask mother for 
a handkerchief.” 
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Georgia went past them into the scullery. Their eyes 
fsllowed her critically. 

“‘ Not pretty, is she P ”’ 

“No. I wonder what Mrs. L. thinks of all that 

“J like that frock.” 

“Too pale for me. They get dirty before you know 
where you are.”’ 

“ That’s right.” 

At five oelase Mrs. Legrange got up to go. She said 
good night to everyone, and left alone. Kitty and Georgia 
stacked the plates in the sink. The setting sun stained the 
windows. 

“Do we wash up ?” 

“No. The church orderly does that, in the morning.” 

“Tm glad if the long evenings come,” Kitty said. 
“We can get out a bit after tea. Jim likes the garden, 
pottering about, you know.” 

The guests were beginning to depart. The children had 

one outside, playing on the scrubby piece of grass outside 
the hut. On the right was the hospital. One or two 
disconsolate men in bis lounged about the neat paths. 
On the sports field opposite people were practising for the 
battalion sports meeting. ‘They ran solemnly round an 
enormous oval marked out with flags; some threw the 
discus, and every now and then a javelin trembled un- 
certainly in a half-circle, its polished shaft glinting in the 
low sunlight. 

A few wives now appeared in the doorway, said good 
night and left, gathering their scattered children as they 
went. Standing at the door of the hut, Georgia watched 
them stroll away towards the married quarters, two large 
brick blocks, where washin nase and children played 
on the gravel. She saw the Humber driven slowly up past 
stables, round the married quarters and along the edge of 
the sports field. One or two soldiers, sauntering back to 
barracks, saluted as the car passed them. Bill swung in at 
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the hospital gate and braked outside the hut. He was still 
in orm. 


“Can we give you a lift ?”’ Georgia asked Kitty. 

*“'No, thanks. Ill stroll down and pick Jim up at the 
Mess. I’d like the walk.” 

““ Well,”’ Bill said as they drove home, “‘ and how were 
all the wives ? ”’ 

“‘ Hateful, I thought, except one or two. Sergeant 
Chappell’s wife used to be our housemaid in Ovington 
Gardens. Wasn’t it absurd meeting her again?” 

“Was she pleased to see you? He’s a good man, 
Chappell.” 

“Quite, I think. A lot of them brought children, who 
screamed and ate a good deal.” 

“* Typical non-commissioned children, I expect. They 
come and stand round when the men are practising for the 
sports, and yell and play touch. They drive us all crazy.” 

A letter on pale green paper waited for Georgia in the 
hall when they reached home. It was from Louis. 


“7a Oakley Street, 
S.W.3 


May 27th. 
DARLING GEORGIE, 

“Can you and Bill come up for a week-end ? I can 
put Bill up, and Charlotte has offered your lovely head 
a pillow with her, if you can bear to be separated for 
two nights. I feel London needs you; I certainly do. 
I don’t suppose you have got any money, so enclose a 
fiver for expenses. I shall be terribly hurt if you send 
it back. 

*“ Love me, 
Louts.” 


** Where on earth did Louis get a fiver P ’’ Georgia asked, 
watching Bill as he read the letter. 
“I can’t go,”’ Bill said. “I only wish I could. Why 
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don’t you go, darling ? It would do you good, and it seems 
a pity to offend Louis.” 

Georgia dropped on her knees beside his chair. 

“You look so tired,” she said sadly. ‘“‘I hate going 
without you. Can’t you ask for leave 2” 

“TI should only get Friday night till Sunday. It’s not 
really worth alienating Malcolm any more for such a short 
time. I must see the men through their sports, anyway.” 

He held her tightly in his arms, talking with his mouth 
against her hair. “‘ I wish to God he would leave me alone. 
I can’t settle down in the company office for half an hour 
without that blasted orderly-room runner at sepa s saying 
the Adjutant wants me at once. It’s becoming a joke now ; 
the sergeant-major and I have bets as to how ions there 
will be between each summons.” 

He released Georgia and watched her prop herself 
a Goa the sewer ee laughing down at him. He thought 
idly that she had thinner feet and ankles than any woman he 
knew. For years now he had not wanted anyone else; 
she had completed his universe. He held out his arms to her ; 
saw her eyelids droop and her mouth soften. He said: 
“TI love you.” 
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CHAPTER IV 
Toil troops clattered into church. Outside, the sun 


spilt itself on the neatly mown grass and clipped 
privet hedge. The band, already in their places, sucked 
their teeth and arranged their music with a slight rustling 
of paper. The pews filled slowly, sergeants posted at 
intervals down the aisle to see that the correct number of 
men sat in each pew. The three front pews on either side 
were reserved; those on the left for officers and their 
wives, those on the right for the families of the rank and 
file. The officers’ pews were ap save for Antony 
Legrange and his nurse. Three smail girls and a sergeant’s 
wife eyed them from their right-hand ostracism. When all 
the men were seated the officers came into church. They 
filled a couple of pews, with a great deal of whispering and 
the rattle of sword scabbards. Last of all, Legrange took 
his place next to his son, the band began to play, and the 
chaplain, with brown uniform boots emerging from under 
his cassock, moved noiselessly up the aisle. He announced 
a hymn and the congregation rose. 

Bill Sarony, between Skinner and Charles, sang lustily, 
but his thoughts were far away. It was hot under the iron 
roof, and outside the sea laughed in the sunlight, and on the 
horizon mist-crowned hills gave promise of yet warmer 
weather. The men sang too, standing with their feet apart, 
rows of cropped heads and red faces above the stiff khaki 
collars, badged with brass. They were good lads, Bill 
reflected, loyal, hard-working and as simple in their enjoy- 
ment as schoolboys. He Php Legrange’s neat back, 
crossed by the shining strap of his Sam Browne. By virtue 
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of his rank the tasselled leather sword-knot hung loosely ; 
Bill’s was twisted accurately round the hilt. He thought 
with satisfaction that his was the better cleaned. He gianced 
along the row of subalterns; their ties, their collars, the 
brilliance of their belts, was beyond reproach. 

Fielding, the captain commanding the parade, sat at the 
end of Bill’s pew. His tie was badly tied, his boots slightly 
ill-fitting. Typical, Bill thought bitterly, of the war-time 
eae who had soldiered on because he had no prospects 
of employment in civilian life, and no profession he could 
follow. He relied on his senior subalterns to pull him 
through. He rode badly, he became flustered on man- 
ceuvres, he disliked those younger than himself. Bill 
hitched up his sword, preparatory to kneeling in prayer. 

The short service went on, while he dozed and sweated. 
The offertory bags were carried round by two sergeants. 
They stood rigidly to attention at the altar steps, their 
broad backs slashed by the glowing scarlet of their sashes. 
When the service was over, Antony and his nurse went out 
first, followed by his father, and then those from the 
married families’ pew. The sun smote the open doorway 
of the little church; a faint wind brought the scent of the 
sea and the far-away hills. Against the burning blue of the 
sky a lark sang. The officers stood by the door and watched 
the men pour out, settling on their caps, adjured by the 
R.S.M. to ’urry up. They formed up, the band in front, 
on the uneven stretch of land to the right of the church. 
It was used for trench digging, machine-gun drill and other 
activities ; like all Government land, it was scrubby and 
ill-cared for; rusty barbed wire fenced it in on three sides. 

As senior subaltern present, Bill called everyone to 
attention and reported the parade present to Fielding. 
Fielding then gave his order, making a slip in the wording, 
but the men knew him by this time; they performed the 
correct movement, despite the order, and swung away 
down the hill towards the barracks. Legrange, standing 
alone on a square of concrete, took the salute. A little 
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knot of townspeople stood by the gate; the d pre- 
sented arms; in a couple of minutes the parade was dis- 
missed and the square became alive with squads of men, 
hurrying to their dining-halls. 

The subalterns went back to the Mess and stood idly 
on the steps, talking and laughing in the sunlight. Bill, as 
orderly officer, would be forced to spend the rest of the day 
in uniform, lounging about barracks. He slept on the 
tennis court in the sun, a lonely figure under the elm 
trees. 


Il 


Viola Lennox walked home from church under the 
triumphant sun. She had enjoyed the service, with the light 
falling in crimson and orange and green through the stained 
windows, and the cool mystery of the raftered roof above 
her head. She felt strangely at peace to-day, because of the 
blue sky and flower-starred fields : all about her was the 
Dias of summer. She hoped, a little against her better 

owledge, that her daughter, Georgia, might come down 
for lunch. She was staying in London with Charlotte 
Debenham ; perhaps one of Charlotte’s many young men 
would drive her down. She seemed to have lost all touch 
with her daughter, although they had never quarrelled. 
Even Walter’s refusal to attend the wedding had not set 
them against each other; it was simply that their lives no 
longer ran tugether. But Georgia’s letters were still 
affectionate ; she and Bill spent a rare week-end at Great 
Missenden ; when they did, Georgia would be sweetness 
itself to her mother. Walter took little notice of her; he 
was becoming more and more detached. He would spend 
hours alone, gardening or walking or cycling ; he seemed 
to live a life utterly apart, silent when he was in the house, 
disappearing whenever it was possible for him to get 
out. 
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Viola walked more slowly, rejoicing in the warmth and 
lory of the day. Giles would be home next week; he 
d been quite good about writing ; they had had a post- 
card ie ae: i, and another from Bombay. She hoped 
he would spare them a week-end when he landed; she 
missed Giles desperately, far more than she did Georgia. 
She longed to hold him again in her arms, to watch the 
lounging grace of his figure that sprawled on the sofa, 
gesticulating with a beer mug. He had made a success of 
things after a bad start; he had a little money now, and a 
job that he competently understood. She thanked God that 
e was in an ase that would thrive still more, not drop 
slowly into stagnation with closed factories, and no further 
prospects. The lusty, sprawling child of aviation would 
need the attention of many men; would grow yearly, even 
daily. Giles, at any rate, was safe. 

She thought of her son-in-law, working hard all the year 
in a aon profession that had lost its glamour. 
No one, she feared, cared much about the Army any more ; 
it had grown fashionable to deride it. Successive govern- 
ments had cut its pay and failed to renew its equipment ; 
some day, soon, they would need it for the senseless, 
avoidable slaughter that must result from the carelessness 
of years. Bill had told her of the disadvantages under 
which he worked; time wasted, nerves irritated, valuable 
information never given, because someone, somewhere, 
thought that economy spelt peace. 

She reached her neat front garden, where a coco-nut 
swung, to ed ie food for the birds. Her cat lay stretched 
under the hedge. He rose when he saw her and gave a 
strange, clucking purr. The hall of the house was cool and 
empty ; she could smell the joint cooking in the kitchen 
beyond. For an instant she thought how lovely it would 
have been if her children could have welcomed her as she 
came in; she saw their shining hair and wide, laughing 
mouths ; they would stand on either side of her, and take 
her arms and escort her ae lunch. There would be 
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laughter and youth and happiness in the house again. Giles 
would encourage her to eat more, and Georgia would lean 
her elbows on the table and smoke between courses as 
she always did. 


But there was no one there. 
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CHAPTER V 
 Cipemetet left her bus at the corner of Chance 


Lane and stood for a moment before she crossed, 
seeing Fleet Street flow like a current from Ludgate Hill, 
sun-smitten, crowned with dust; black shadows and the 
Sati flooding light; ice-cream barrows and flower 

arrows and the shouting newsboys ; huge vans laden with 
rolls of paper from the mills, the coats of the horses shining 
with sweat ; crowding buses and cyclists dodging amon 
the traffic like flies. The forgotten smell of printer’s ae 
and sun and dust caught at her throat ; the soaring glass and 
steel of the Daily Express building blocked the high clouds. 
It seemed that she alone had time to stand gazing, while 
industry surged at her side. 

She crossed, and went down the little shaded court to 
the side entrance of Marathons. The window that faced the 
street bore a few books, chastely jacketed in the thick cream 
lined with brown that Marathons had made famous. The 
only innovation that Roger had carried out since he became 
managing director had been the abolition of pictorial dust- 
covers on the expensive editions. 

The brass-edged stairs were the same, a little more dented 
perhaps, the linoleum a little more scuffed. The faint 
clicking of typewriters, muted by ground-glass doors, was 
the same, as was the whoof of the swing ace: that led to 
the trade counter. She stopped at the bottom stair, a thin 
young woman in a printed crepe-de-chine frock. With the 
ascent of the stairs she was swung backwards through time, 
becoming once again a part of the building that she trod, 
hurried, badly paid, efficient. She knocked at the door that 
blocked the end of the passage, a door marked Private. 
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The typing stopped suddenly. Miss Broadbent called : 


“Come in. 

The wide room was swimming with sunlight. The cream 
walls reflected it; it shone in the mirror over the empty 
aa and through the casement cloth curtains spilled 
itself joyously on the floor. It knocked sparks off the mov- 
ing carriage of Miss Mercer’s typewriter ; it frolicked with 
the handles of the safe. 

““Good moming,” Miss Broadbent began decorously ; 
she turned fully to face the newcomer and gave a squeal. 

“Mercer! Look who’s here | ”’ 

Georgia seized a hand of each. They danced round her 
in the sunshine. 

“What's it like to be a housekeeper, duck ?” 

““ Where’s hubby ? Downstairs? In uniform ?” 

““ Have you seen Roger? He never stops saying what a 
bad secretary you were.” 

She sat down on the edge of her old desk. She found 
cigarettes, and handed over the giant box of chocolates she 
had bought for them. 

“*T can’t believe I’m back.’”? Her eyes took in the room 
hungrily ; the pile of manuscripts packed ready for the 
post; the letter files and the petty cash box and the carbon 
papers ; Miss Mercer’s summer frock and Miss Broadbent’s 
newly done hair. 

“Do you like it, dear? The Garbo style, they call it. 
It felt ever so queer at first, didn’t it, Mercer ? But I think 
I like it better than the old way now.” 

**T do like it,” Georgia said. She took her hat off and 
threw it on the desk. ‘“‘ Mine’s the same, as you can sec. 
I haven’t had the courage to alter it.” 

“ Broadbent’s getting married at Christmas,”’ Miss 
Mercer volunteered. ‘‘ Roger’s ever so angry at losing all 
his staff.’’ 

“<I bet he is,’’ Georgia said. “‘ Who does my work 
now ?” 

“* Never did any, to my knowledge,” said Miss Broadbent. 
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* They’ve got another girl in the invoice room, and I do 
his letters and Mercer handles most of the other stuff. 
Gladys does a good bit, too. Economising, if you ask 
me.” 

“‘ Ever read any of our books, dear ? ”” 

“‘ Every one,”’ Georgia said. ‘I could come back here 
to-morrow and tell you every author and title just as though 
I’d never gone.” 

“Funny to be so interested in it,”? Mercer remarked. 
** My boy and I hope to get married in eighteen months’ 
time, and you won’t catch me coming up here ever again. 
Not me.”’ 

** One thinks that.”” She rose and crossed to the window, 
Staring at the cavalcade that went past in the sun and the 
dust. “* Before I went I thought the only thing in the world 
was to fet away and marry Bill, and forget work and pay- 
day and going home in the rain, and now 1 know those 
are ues I wouldn’t have missed for anything in the 
world.” 

“‘ Balmy,” Miss Broadbent said briefly. ‘“‘ You always 
were queer, Lennox. Let’s have something to eat.”” She 
took off the receiver and said, ‘‘ Send up a boy, Is as 
though twelve hours and not twelve months had elapsed 
since Georgia had last heard her say it. 

“ This is my treat,” Georgia said, and produced the last 
of Louis’s five pounds. ‘“‘ Pet's all have strawberry ices 
anddoughnuts. Allright? Will you get them, sale is 
She stopped and looked at the grimy little Cockney face in 
front of her. She made a gesture of despair and turned to 
Miss Broadbent. 

“Wells,” she prompted. 

The bell on Miss Broadbent’s desk rang sharply. She 
leaned across the desk and listed the receiver. ‘* Yes, 
Mr. Marathon. [I'll come straight up.” 

She picked up her notebook. “‘ Why the dickens couldn’t 
he have waited? Now my ice’ll melt. You'd better eat 
it.”” 
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= oe I,” Georgia said. ‘ We'll put it in the safe. Is it 
Oo bP 
“‘Mercer’s got the key,’ Miss Broadbent said and 
vanished. 

The ices came and were eaten, with an occasional inter- 
ruption. A youth arrived to collect the dirty towels and 
leave clean ones. His red tricycle jutted its front wheels 
against the pavement under their window. He clattered in, 
whistling, a bundle of linen under his arm. 

“* Morning, sweetheart,” he said to Mercer. “ All ready 
for me ?”’ 

** No, they’re not, I’m afraid. We've had a visitor.” 

He looked at Georgia, who said: ‘‘Good morning. 
How are you ?” 

: "Ello, miss! You back again? There ain’t no jobs 
ere.” 

** She’s not come for a job, you silly,”’ said Miss Mercer, 
hunting for towels in the drawer of her desk. ‘“ She’s just 
come back to pay us a visit.” 

The boy propped himself comfortably against the mantel- 
piece. He wore metal clips round the bottoms of his 
trousers, a blue checked shirt and blue tie. He had bright 
brown eyes and a thatch of shaggy hair. 

“I wonder ’ow much time I waste every week, waitin’ 
for you?” he said elaborately, staring at the ceiling. 
** Must run into years now.” 

“‘ There you are,” Mercer said, emerging red-faced from 
her search. “* And I don’t want any or your sauce.” 

The boy grinned at Georgia, gathered up the towels and 
swung round towards the door. 

“‘ Soap,” said Georgia automatically. 

He gave a hoarse chuckle, tossed two small tablets of 
white soap on to the desk and was gone. They heard the 
clatter of his boots on the brass-edged stairs. 

Georgia picked up the soap. It smelt the same, it was the 
same colour, the name of the firm was stamped in blue on 
one side. : 
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“I think they’re trained to forget it,” Mercer said. 
~ They save a bit that way, when people forget to ask for 
it. Cheeky young devil!” 

a Broadbent returned and fetched her ice from the 
safe. 

“I told him you were here, duck. He wants you to 


oO up.” 
a foe what I wanted to avoid.” 

** Go on, dear,”’ said Miss Mercer. ‘‘ You look ever so 
posh. He’ll be all over you.” 

Georgia grimaced and was gone. She went upstairs and 
knocked at the door marked “ Private.” Marathon called : 
“Come in.” 

The sun shone into his room, too, on the padded leather 
chairs and the new model telephone, the brass candlesticks 
and heavy inkstand. She noted a statuette of a naked girl, 
sitting on a rock; an onyx ashtray that she had not seen, 
a shagreen box of cigarettes. 

Marathon rose as she came in. He wore a pale suit and 
a prey tie witha pearl pin. His hair was shining ; his brown, 
prominent eyes looked into hers. , 

“T’m very glad to see you, Mrs. Sarony. Come and sit 
down. Have a cigarette.” 

Georgia shook hands and sat. He perched on the edge 
of the desk. 

“* And how’s life treating you? It’s very kind of you to 
come and look us up.” 

“I'm fine,” Georgia said. “I had an invitation to 
spend a week-end in London, and I couldn’t go without 
saying ‘ hullo’ to everyone.” 

“Do you read still ? Have you seen any of our novels ?” 

“I think every one. You’ve got some grand new 
authors.” 

Marathon blew smoke rings to the ceiling. ‘“‘ What did 
you think of that one of Cartwright’s : Tales of Troy?” 

** Tadmired it, but I shouldn’t think it sold.” 

“It did not.” 
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** And I enjoyed Stella Greenway.” 

** A good novel,”’ Marathon allowed. “ That sold; and 
so did the travel diary by Marcus Blow.” 

“* T didn’t like that. It’s too—too bright—like something 
in a Told to the Children series.” 

Marathon regarded her without answering. He saw 
that she had grown thinner since marriage; there were 
shadows under her eyes. She had about her still that air 
of careful neatness ; her stockings, her shoes, her gloves, 
the glimmer of her hair, the thin hands with bright nails— 
all without fault. 

He said: ‘‘ Are you happy ? What do you think of the 
Army?” 

She disregarded the first half of his question. ‘I like 
the Army ; it has dignity.” 

“In what way ?” 

‘Tt has tradition. All parts of it respect the other, if you 
know what I mean. Presumably it’s loyalty, both to each 
other and an ideal; it gives you an air of self-confidence, 
because you have it as a background.” 

“Meaning you?” 

“No, no. The men and the officers. And yet, I suppose, 
me, too, within limits. One need never feel alone.’ 

He nodded. “I think I understand.” 

“It’s badly paid, of course, but as 1 am always impressing 
on my husband it has its advantages. You can get, for 
instance, a reasonable amount of credit; you’re not like a 
clerk earning three pounds a weck, who either has to pay 
cash for a suit or go without. It has a social significance ; 
people still expect a higher standard from you if you hold a 
commission. I don’t mean a snobbish standard, I mean 
that they expect better behaviour.” 

‘“‘T always heard,” Marathon went on, “ that the Army 
was intolerably pleased with itself, and always thought that 
it was better than any other similar institution.” 

She rose and leaned against the mantelpiece. She enjoyed 
doing it, deliberately sas 3 for the years when she had 
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stood uptight, even when her feet ached and she was tired 
and cold. 

“On the contrary, I find that they have an inferiority 
complex. They think that they are no longer in favour— 
that soldiers are disliked and despised. They have it 
firmly rooted in their minds that they are worse treated 
than any other body of men, that everything is done to make 
them less, and not more, comfortable. ey have such 
a colossal sense of self-pity that it is laughable.” 

Marathon’s telephone rang. Georgia held out her hand. 

“IT must go. I’m sorry to have talked so much.” 

“Good-bye. Come and see us again. I’m glad that 
things have turned out well for you.” 

The last she saw of him, as she closed the door, was the 
sun shining on his hair; one hand, with a gold ring, 
holding the telephone; his immaculately trousered legs 
stretched out under the desk. 

“* Hallo, dear,” said Miss Broadbent. She was ei a 
busily. ‘“ I’ve so much work here I’ll never be done to-day.” 

“’m going,” Georgia said. She could sense the air of 
dismissal. 

““ Good-bye, both of you. And the very best of luck.” 

** Cheerio, duck. All the best. Look in again when 
you're up this way.” 

On the way out she thought she would speak to Fred. 
She went down the stone steps to the trade counter and 
through the swing door. 

Behind a counter piled high with books Fred was drinkin 
a cup of tea. His brown overall was the same; he ha 
still a stub of pencil behind his ear; the floor was littered 
with wrapping paper and discarded dust-jackets; the 
smell of paste and string and cold stone met her again. 

***Ullo,” Fred said delightedly. ‘‘ Look who’s ’ere! 
How are you, Miss L.? How’s hubby ?” 

“Fine,” Georgia said. “I’ve been upstairs with Mr. 
Marathon, and had to come and look you up.” . 

““Very glad you ’ave,” Fred said. “I shouldn’t never 
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have forgiven you, Miss L. if you’d gone wivout saying 
sallo to fe. And how's life? No increase in the family 
yet, if I may ask ?” 

*““No. How’s your wife, Fred, and the boy ?” 

“Lovely. Looking forward to ’oliday time already. 
I tell ’em there won’t be no ’oliday if I don’t get on and 
Save some money.” 

The door swung again and a man came in, consulting 
a list he held in his hand. Fred made a face at Georgia. 

** Well, I must go. Good-bye, Fred. The best of luck.” 
7 Ga ae Miss L. All the best, and kind regards to 

u \ Pies 

She went slowly up the court into Fleet Street again. 
She was no longer wanted, no longer a vital cog in the 
machine. She was but a casual visitor, for whom there could 
be time only when there was no work to do. They did not 
want to consult her any more, to ask her advice or her 
assistance. The life of the office had closed in again on the 
gap that her departure had left, as the space left by an 
extracted tooth will gradually grow less. the pageantry of 
the street went by, and she was no ogg an actor in that 
pageant, only a spectator in the bright, hurried glory of the 


day. 
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CHAPTER VI 


EORGIA heard the news that Giles had crashed in 

Italy the day after she returned to Bridge End. The 
pilot of the machine had been killed, and the rescuers had 
Only dragged Giles clear a second before the petrol tank 
ie a As it was, Viola told her, over a deplorable 
telephone wire, he had been very badly burned, both his 
legs were fractured and one shoulder dislocated. It would 
be three months before he would be able to leave the 
hospital in Naples, and the convalescence would be a very 
slow affair. 

Walter had left for Italy within an hour of receiving 
news of the accident, together with a representative of 
Grenfell’s, who were anxious to ascertain the cause of the 
accident. There was no need, Viola assured her daughter, 
for any undue panic or anxiety. Walter had wired very 
fully, insisting there was no immediate danger. 

*" She’s got no imagination, that’s one comfort,” Georgia 
said viciously to Bill. ‘‘So long as there is no immediate 
danger she won’t worry. She doesn’t imagine Giles in an 
awful foreign hospital, unable to sleep and in agony, and 
perhaps always having twisted legs and a scarred face.” 

I see no need for you to imagine that, either,” Bill 
said. 

The days went by in a glory of sunshine. The battalion 
prepared itself for Salisbury Plain with an ill grace. Bill 
came home hot and tired every evening ; the sun shone for 
so long that people wished for cloudy skies and rain. 
Mrs. Waring hated the heat and grumbled more than ever ; 
Vapex disliked it, and spent oe of his days panting, in the 
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shade of the apple tree. The flower-beds cracked and dried ; 
feu wilted. Only the marigolds flourished, flaming to 

e sun. 

Walter returned home and telephoned Georgia an hour 
after his arrival. Giles was still very ill, but he seemed a 
little stronger. At the beginning he had screamed, re- 
living the crash whenever he heard a noise or someone 
flashed on a light. The doctors had hopes that he would 
not be badly scarred ; the fractures appeared to be joining 
well. There was nothing left to do but to wait. They 
hoped to get him fit enough to travel by the end of 
September. 

August the battalion left for the Bustard. The 
entrained at seven in the morning, a hot clear day wit 
bright sun and no wind. The little station yard was jammed 
with men and horses and vehicles; early as it was, the 
horses were sweating. They shifted and champed their 
bits. The baggage party, loading luggage vans with kit- 
bags, were in a lather. Everyone was in shirt-sleeves, 
officers as well as men. Georgia pushed her way through 
the crowds, trying to find Bill. The summer visitors, 
excited by this free display of military might, had roused 
themselves early, and were now adding to the confusion by 
buying rock, taking photographs, writing postcards and 
other August activities least suited to a small and crowded 
sar with saci , ‘5 

Charles was supervising the baggage party. He stoppe 
when he saw Georgia sada taisly His shirt stack in 
dark patches tu his back; he wiped his face with a grimy 
khaki handkerchief. 

“Hallo, my sweet. Looking for Bill?” 

“Yes. Isn’t this hell? Exactly like 1914.” 

“*T rather wish it were,’”’ Charles said. He leaned against 
the train. “I wouldn’t mind going and having a smack 
at some bloody foreigner and getting killed in the process. 
Quite a good way to die.” 

“If you do die, and don’t ae on barbed wire for a couple 
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/ . aah with your guts falling out. Where’s everybody 
e > 


**Coming, but not yet, I hope. We ought to have all 
this stuff loaded before they arrive. You know we only go 
as far as Amesbury, don’t you, and march from there ?” 

‘* Why anyone has to join the Army, I cannot conceive. 
All you do in peace is walk, and in war you just get killed. 
It seems to me to offer no inducements.” 

“These filthy trippers get in the way so. However, 
if we amuse them, we achieve at least one purpose in life. 
Darling, you look so cool. I wish I could go about in 
green linen.” 

**'You’d look divine,” Bill said. He came up behind 
them, holding a newspaper. “Tl share this with you, if 
we ever get time to read. Sweet, will you do something 
for me? Get me twenty Players and a dirty book to read 
en route. Here’s a bob.” 

“It’s not enough,” Georgia said ae A 
stentorian voice from the end of the platform bawled: 
**Sarony.” Bill shouted back: ‘‘ Sir?” and was gone. 

Charles burst out laughing. 

“Now you’re stung. Go away and buy the book, 
and come back here. I’d better do some work, or my party 
will strike.” 

A sweaty private soldier appeared, hanging diffidently 
about until Charles should have time for him. She took the 
hint and went. 

The crowd had thickened considerably, in anticipation 
of the arrival of the main body, due to march in from 
barracks, with the band. The horses were now being 
loaded. They walked a little anxiously up the sloping 
boardway, their long, graceful legs and necks shining in the 
sun. Each driver and groom led his own horse ; he wore 
full equipment and rifle ; Royce and the transport sergeant 
watched the loading. There was a smell of straw and 
fresh dung. Georgia felt sorry for the horses; their 
patient eyes worried her. va or two stumbled on the 
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ridges of the boards; their drivers cursed mechanically. 
It was as though all were doomed, the meek horses and their 
laden drivers ; a slow, silent company whose destiny was 
not in their own hands. 

She found a lurid shilling novel for Bill, and tried to 
force her way back into the station yard. A solid mass of 
people barred her way; they laughed and ate and swore 
at their children after the immemorial manner of trippers. 
On the still, hot air came the first notes of the band. 

The main body of the battalion swung along the narrow 
High Street. Legrange rode at the head of his men. His 
mare sweated and danced sideways when she saw the 
crowds. The faces of the bandsmen were red and shiny ; 
the sticks of the drummers sprayed in the sunlight. Behind, 
the companies marched, singing as they came. Georgia 
saw their wide open mouths, their bright eyes. Dust hun 
above the column, filtering the sunlight. She eoccised 
Gregory, Skinner, Blair, Cousens, Walkley. Maclean 
rode past; Fielding, Carter, Worrall, men who had grown 
familiar to her, remote now by reason of their calling. 
Once in unitorm, riding with their men, they were no 
longer the people she knew and laughed with; they were 
part of a vast organisation, wherein was swamped each 
man’s individuality. They no longer had wives or children ; 
they did not mow lawns or shake cocktails or carve the 
joint. A remote company, they went past under the 

attering of drums. Lines of boots and spiralled puttees ; 
a swaying line of flat caps, jabbed with rifles; nameless, 
faceless, withent identity—The Battalion. 

They jerked to a halt. The music throbbed and died. 
An order barked and they stood easy. Officers moved 
away. 

Nice, aren’t they?” the girl in front of Georgia said 
to her companion. 

**T like that little officer, the one with the baby face. 
I think he’s ever so sweet.” Georgia recognised Gregory 
with glee. 
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She found Charles, resting in a patch of shade. The 
utmost confusion seemed to reign ; men ran here and there, 
shouting. A wicker basket of lettuces, labelled “‘ Officers ” 
fell from a laden truck at her feet; a folding canvas wash- 
stand, painted with Legrange’s name, rolled free from a 
stack of luggage and lay conspicuously in the middle of the 
platform, flaunting, in its green nudity, the intimacies of its 
owner’s toilet. The baggage vans were loaded now, and 
locked; the horses soe. out from their trucks with 
troubled, long-lashed eyes; sergeants started to marshal 
men into the carriages. They were hot enough now; 
later on, with the sun full on the windows and eight men 
and their equipment filling each, they would be unbearable. 

Bill battled his way through to Georgia. The webbing 
straps of his marching order cut into his shoulders. 

““Good-bye, my angel. Take care of yourself. When 
does Charles’s sister arrive ?”’ 

. : Tuesday. She can pay three guineas a week; it will 
e oF 

# Rather, And you'll enjoy having her. You’ve got the 
address ? I'll try and be home the week-end after next.” 

He would not kiss her in public. The platform was empty 
now of men ; officers stood about, saying good-bye to their 
wives. Kitty Maclean’s little boy stood, grasping his 
father’s belt buckle; Antony Legrange, wide-eyed and 
sedate, was with his nurse. Worrall waved good-bye to 
Georgia. He was already in his carriage, for Mabel found 
such early hours impossible to keep and was still at home 
in bed. Mrs. Carter, dignified in spite of the heat and 
rabble, talked graciously to Fielding. Georgia watched 
Bill’s fair face, running now with perspiration. He was 
cheerful, in spite of leaving her. He was again part of an 
organisation, no longer the husband who slept at her side. 

omeone blew a whistle. She felt Bill’s hand grasp hers 

for an instant, then he was gone, climbing into a carriage 

where Charles and Gregory and Skinner blocked the 

window. They grinned and waved. The whistle blew 
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again, and the men started cheering. Legrange was the 
last to enter the train. The trippers waved and cheered 
also. A voice shouted: ‘*‘ Good-bye, Ma. The second 
thing Pll ’ave when I get to Amesbury’ll be a nice cup of 
tea,” and the roar of laughter drowned Ma’s reply. e 
train curved away into the sunlight, carrying men and horses 
and rifles, to spend the high noon of summer playing at 
war. 

““Now we go home,” Kitty Maclean said to her son. 
She smiled at Georgia, who joined her as they walked out 
of the station. 

“‘] hate seeing them go,” she said frankly. ‘It always 
reminds me of secing people off to the front.” 

“*T wonder what it would feel like if we were?” 

‘It seems silly to think that in a month they might all 
be dead—Jim and Bill and Fielding and Carter : 

Georgia said: ‘‘Oh, don’t,” with such vehemence that 
Kitty said: “‘ Sorry. I didn’t think you minded things.” 

“I don’t as a rule,”’ Georgia said apologetically. ‘‘ But 
it’s so hot, and they’ve all gone, and I’ve got to face Mrs. 
Waring for eight weeks without Bill’s moral support.” 

““Isn’t Charles Blackwell’s sister staying with you?” 

“* She’s coming next week. How did you hear?” 

They walked along the front, bathed in sunshine, the 
sea laughing under a clear sky. People were bathing ; 
spots ar crims on and black and white in the swelling blue. 
They splashed and shouted, and the foam scattered across 
the sunlight. Somewhere inland, between sun-smitten 
banks, the tra: wound away towards Amesbury. 

‘‘T can’t remember. Fielding told me, I think.” 

‘“He came to tea the other day. I’m sorry for him; 
he’s so lonely.” 

Mrs. Maclean did not answer, for the child tugged at 
her hand, demanding to be taken on the beach. Georgia, 
sleepy in the hot, salt air, remembered Fielding as he Pad 
sat, troubled, in her cottage the weck before. 

“* Of course I’m lonely,’ he had said, balancing a tea-cup 
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I aevee was my duty, and where has it landed me? In 
a London boarding-house.” 

** Wake up,” Kitty said. “ Let’s go and have ices in that 
café at the end of the town. Michael seems to have an 
urgent need of at least a threepenny one.” 


II 


The slow twilight of September darkened the sky behind 
the roofs and spires of London. On the Embankment, 
the plane trees rooped tired leaves ; dust filtered the late 
sunlight; the city sighed still under the heat of summer. 
There was about the whole vast maze a slow dropping into 
autumn. ‘The heat might be as intense, the days almost as 
long, the twilights thick and languorous, but you could tell 
the year was turning. The holiday makers had returned ; 
houses were reopening; the shepherded children of 
Mayfair and Kensington and Chelsea once more invaded 
the parks. 

Georgia drove straight to the shabby hotel in Cromwell 
Road that Viola had hee The streets looked dusty and 
neglected; it was as though the flame of summer had 
scorched all freshness from the air. The taxi-driver was 
hot and tired; he accepted his tip with a nod and drove 
slowly away. ‘The hall of the hotel was stuffy ; it smelt of 
food. She registered at the desk and sent a page upstairs 
with her case. One or two limp women sat about ;_ they 
wore printed silk frocks with strings of beads. One slowly 
eel a Japanese paper fan. 

Viola was sitting in the lounge, reading an evening paper. 
Georgia felt remorseful when she saw how her mother’s 
face flooded with joy at the sight of her. They kissed. 

“ How is he ? ” 

** Much better to-day. I was with him an hour. I said 
ou would be there at three to-morrow afternoon. He is 
ooking forward to seeing you.” 
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*“ Why did you choose this horrid hotel?” Georgia 
asked. She rang the bell by the fireplace, empty of coal, 
bearing now a dejected plume of pampas grass. 

= t is it, dear P”’ her mother ait nervously. She 
had a middle-class horror of ringing for servants. 

“J want a drink. Darling, why didn’t we choose the 
Knightsbridge or somewhere decent ? ” 

‘This is so cheap. And it’s nice and quiet.” 

“Tt is,” her daughter said bitterly. She perched on the 
edge of a table and swung long legs. Despite the heat she 
looked cool and clean. 

“* Walter wouldn’t come. He said he would come up for 
the day on Monday.”’ 

‘** Then I shan’t see him. I must go back on Monday.” 

“Yes ?” said a sullen waiter. His lack suit was specked 
with grease ; he had a boil on the back of his neck. 

** Two whiskies and sodas, please, and twenty Players.”’ 

**Not for me, dear. I don’t want a drink.”’ 

The waiter hesitated, resting his tired feet. 

re Go on. It will do you good. Bring them, waiter, 
ease.” 
ij They came, on a beaten brass tray with a paper napkin 
folded under the glasses. Georgia paid, and handed a glass 
to her mother. 

“* Here’s Giles’s health,” Georgia said and drained her 
anh Viola took a small sip and put hers down on the 
tapie. 

“Don’t you like it?” 

**T never drink spirits now. I can’t afford it.” 

** Nor can I, heaven knows. Do you think Walter would 
give me some money ?” 

Viola looked distressfully at her daughter. ‘‘ No, darling, 
I don’t. He hasn’t any himself, and you know how he feels 
about your marriage.” 

*'No, I don’t know. He never made me particularl 
happy, that I can remember, and when I try to make a life 
for myself he acts the disagreeable father. It’s a state of 
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mind I shall never be able to fathom, but I dare say it has 
something to be said in its favour.” : 
A gong clanged from the hall. ‘‘ What’s that P” 
_“*The dressing gong. Another goes in half an hour’s 
e 39 


““T’d better go and change.” 

““Not an evening frock, dear,” Viola said nervously. 
She knew Georgia’s dresses too well; they had no backs 

and were skin-tight. Most unsuitable for the Arlington. 
"  ** All right,”’ Georgia said, and went upstairs. Her room 
was on the third floor, looking out at the back; the sun 
stained the walls, and the windows were wide open. She 
unpacked and ventured out into the passage in search of 
a bathroom. She found it; the floor was wet and an un- 
pleasant smell of scented soap hung about. The water 
was tepid, but on such a night it was not unwelcome. She 
changed into a black frock and went to find her mother. 

Viola’s room, larger than hers, was so filled with luggage, 
newspapers, shoes, and dresses hung on hangers outside 
the wardrobe, that it looked far smaller. Viola, thin and 
harassed, in a lock-knit petticoat, was brushing her hair. 

** Darling, how nice you look.” 

*“My old beige one dyed,” Georgia said, and twisted 
in front of the glass. “‘I bought some satin and made the 
collar and cuffs.”’ 

Her mother put on a black frock, crumpled where it 
had been badly packed. Georgia brushed it for her, 
aie made her change, reluctantly, into a pair of evening 
shoes. 

The dining-room was full when they arrived. The 
occupants seemed so intent upon their food that nothing 
would rouse them. They cast a fleeting glance at Georgia, 
and then hurried on with their meal as though it would be 
snatched away from them. The waiter who had brought 
Georgia her drink and two nervous girls scurried about with 
plates of warm kidney soup. Georgia and her mother 
reached their table ; a typed menu card faced them: 
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KipNEyY Soup 
BoIrLED TuRBOT AND SHRIMP SAUCE 
Roast Murron 
Rep CurRRANT JELLY 
BoILeED PoraATOoES. BRAISED ONIONS 
Pear Conpgé 
or 
Apricor FLAN 
CHEESE AND BIsCurrs 
COFFEE 


*‘ What a lot!” Viola said brightly. ‘‘ What are you 
going to have, Georgie ? ” 

“I'd like something cold,” her daughter said. ‘“‘ Do 
you think there’s some cold meat and salad P”’ 

**T don’t know, darling. Don’t you like what’s on the 
menu P” 

** Td rather have cold.” 

“I’m going all the way through,” Viola announced to 
ae waitress. ‘‘ And my daughter would like something 
cold.” 

“There isn’t anything cold,” the girl said promptly. 
She had apparently dealt with the same query from other 
guests. “What will you have, miss ?”’ 

** Pll have mutton, then, please. And is there any other 
vegetable except onions ?” 

“Greens.” 

** All right.” 

Viola laughed nervously and the girl went away. One 
or two of the older women nodded and smiled when Viola 
looked their way. Georgia said to her mother: “‘ How 
long have you been here ?” 

*“A week. But now Giles is so much better I shall go 
back on Tuesday. And if all goes well he comes down to 
us on Thursday or Friday.” 

**To you P’ 

** Oh, yes. He will want very careful nursing and atten- 
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tion seven after this, and he wants to come and be with 

** Like hell he does,” Georgia thought. It was hard to 
imagine Giles ill; he detested invalids and ill-health in any 
form, being impatient when people had headaches, resenting 
that their affliction should be brought to his notice. 

The mutton came, with vegetables in a small white dish, 
a ridge of china dividing the potatoes from the greens. 
Viola ate her turbot happily. The hideousness of the room, 
with its dark green and chocolate paint, the marbled walls, 
the potted palms, and smeary bottles of sauce on the side- 
board did not depress her. Giles was better; he was weak 
and friendly and dependent on her at last. Her spirits 
soared in the warm twilight. Someone, at last, wanted her 
and needed her. She had one of her children back; Giles 
after his stormy and independent youth, had returned to her 
at last, scarred, broken, wanting her protection and her 
mri Georgia was gone from her. She was some man’s 

ife, and as such could never be her daughter again. Giles, 
half-crippled, without a wife, without even a fiancée, had 
turned to her, his mother. She thought, in the stuffy 
warmth of the Kensington dining-room, that she had come 
at last into her inheritance ; her long years of uselessness 
were over. She would no longer feel unwanted and 
foolish. It would not matter that Walter had grown tired 
of her, that he thought her stupid and ineffectual. Fate had 
given her something, washed up into the backwater that 
was her life a treasure she had thought never to possess. 


Tit 


The park was strangely quiet and empty. The hot, 

grey sky smothered the sunlight; its heat could be felt 

espite the clouds. The city brooded, her parks and streets 

and squares pressed down by the stillness. A few children 

ran and played, but they were listless and were soon tired 
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of running. Georgia walked diagonally, under the trees, 
from Queen’s Gate to Marble Arch. It was only half-past 
two, and she would not be able to see Giles till three. She 
smelt the familiar scent of trampled grass ; the low black 
railings and green chairs called to her from her childhood, 
when a remote Georgia had balanced along the rails and 
sat uncomfortably to rest on one of the chairs in the middle 
of the morning. The park, with its thick trees, its water, 
its decorous gravel paths, held her childhood. Every 
vista, when she caught a glimmer of the Round Pond, the 
shuttle of traffic across the bridge, sparrows hopping, the 
ricketty tables where the child had eaten ices, was stamped 
so plainly on her memory that they would never be effaced. 
tag they were somehow unfamiliar, in the grey, moist 
eat. 

She laughed to herself when she thought of Giles’s face 
at the prospect of convalescence at Great Missenden. It 
was unkind to laugh at Viola; she was so foolish, so 
ineffectual. In her busiest moments she accomplished 
nothing. To help the maid, she would tell her to leave the 
dusting or the ironing or clearing the table, because she 
would do it herself, and the minutes would fly, and she 
would not have done it, and the maid would come to find 
her in the garden, saying reproachfully: ‘“‘I’d better do 
the table now, hadn’t1?”’ The unpunctuality, the boredom 
of that life would drive Giles mad. Perhaps while he was 
so ill he would not mind, but when he grew stronger it 
would irritate him. 

Dogs passed Georgia, running, and she thought of 
Vapex. She hoped Bill or Marvin would take him out. 
He did not get enough walking when she was at home, for 
she hated it, preferring to work in the garden. He had 
therefore taken to going off by himself. She would see 
him from the top windows, an occupied, black and tan 
shape, keeping close to the hedge, thinking his own 
thoughts, working out some hidden destiny for himself 
behind his rough, narrow forehead. 
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Bayswater Road ran shining east and west. It bore 
little traffic, for people who spent the day in the country 
left early, and there was now nothing save a taxi or so, 
and the Sunday service of buses. Marble Arch came and 
the Regal, the long, slipping vista of Edgware Road. She 
remembered days and nights at the flat; days when she 
had no shilling for the gas-meter, when Bill had not written, 
when Marathon had been impossible, and no one had asked 
her out to dinner. But those had been the days—absorbed, 
selfish, with always the chance of delight hidden in their 
grey, quiet hearts. 

It was almost three, and she took a bus to Veré Street. 
It jolted her along, the conductor leaning idly against the 
brass rail, whistling through his teeth. otd Street was 
shuttered against the Sabbath; the broad ribbon of its 
empty length invited speed. 

The bus left her at Vere Street, its broad red behind 
ambling away towards the east. Tickets scattered the 
dusty pavement; the strolling Sunday crowds looked 
sticky and uninviting. 

Welbeck Street, with its flat decorous houses and empty 
pavements, was a little cooler. The brass plates that littered 
the doors were troubling, reminders of sick-rooms and 
drawn blinds, the atmosphere of pain. It was now past 
three, and she walked quickly, for the house she sought was 
at the far end. The neat black door, the Ngee brass, 
the bells labelled DAY and NIGHT faced her blankly. 
She rang the first bell and waited, her heart thumping. 

A starched parlourmaid opened the door, and on hearin 
Georgia’s name, showed her into a waiting-room on the left 
of the hall. Straight net curtains shrouded the windows ; 
there were flowers in glass bowls, photographs. It did not 
look in the least like a waiting-room. There were no 
illustrated papers, except a new Tatler. She was absorbed 
in its pages when the door opened again and a nurse came 
in. She wore a white veil; her waist creaked in a broad 
stiff belt. 
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** Mrs. Sarony ? ” 

“Good afternoon. I came to see my brother.” 

“You won’t excite him, will you? He’s still a little 
weak, and I do want him kept quiet.” 

** Of course.” 

The stairs were thickly carpeted; the faint, sickenin 
smell of all nursing homes clung as they mounted. A broa 
lift, big enough to take a stretcher, slid silently past them 
in its lighted shaft. There were shut doors and soft foot- 
steps ; a glimpse of high white bathrooms, glinting with 
chromium and enamel; the anonymous atmosphere of 
sickness. 

The nurse stopped outside a door marked “ 4.” She 
opened it silently for Georgia to enter. She said quietly : 
*“Remember what I told you,” and shut the door, still 
without noise. 

The room was cool and dark. Flowers banked the 
mantelpiece, the table by the bed, the dressing-table. The 
flat, white bed was empty; Giles sat by the window in a 
cushion-piled armchair. There was a pink blanket tucked 
absurdly round his knees. 

Georgia said softly: ‘“ Giles.” 

He lifted his head to look at her; he said querulously : 
: Come and sit down. I can’t bear people standing by the 

oor.” 

But Georgia did not sit down; she stood, speechless, 
terrified, watching the twisted, crippled thing that had once 
been her brother, thinking: “ But this must be a night- 
mare—it’s the worst sort, when people have got all altered 
and you can’t imagine them as they were. This can’t be 
Giles—not this.” 

He said again, in that high, strained voice: “ Do come 
and sit down.” 

She dropped on her knees beside him and put his hand 
against her face; she said: “ Darling, darling Giles.” 

He drew his hand away and rearranged the blanket. 
*“T’ve been ill, Georgia. I’ve been very, very ill.” 
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| “T know, my sweet.” 

“I get better very slowly.” He turned to face her, sc 
that the light fell across his scarred forehead and mouth ; 
she saw that his left shoulder hunched against his cheek ; 
wrapped in the foolishness of his pink blanket, he was a 
travesty of the brother she had known and loved. His 
hands, dry and scarred, lay limply in his lap. His hair 
needed cutting ; it was as though she saw him in a dis- 
torting mirror, shapeless and obscene. 

She forced herself to speak lightly. ‘‘ Viola tells me you 
are going to convalesce at The Hatch. I laughed like hell 
when I thought of you in that household.” 

He turned dull eyes. ‘‘ Why should you laugh?” Again 
she felt the sickening sense of distortion. 

“< Just because,” she said lamely, “‘ you won’t stand it 
there five minutes. Bill wants you to come to us. Pll 
give you our room ; you can have it as a bed-sitting-room. 
You needn’t see anyone you don’t want to. I'll bring your 
breakfast up to you. Mrs. Waring will wait on you; she 
loves looking after people who are il]. You'll come, Giles, 
won’t you?” 

He shook his head. ‘‘ No, Georgie, thank you. Mother 
is going to look after me. I shall go home next week, I 
think. I couldn’t come to you. It wouldn’t be—vwell, I 
must have such quiet, and careful nursing. Thank you, 
Georgie, all the same.” 

Her troubled eyes searched his face, seeking a glimmer 
of the old Giles, ie laugh, his rakishness, his jaunty self- 
sufficiency. The hollow mask looked back at her, dull-eyed, 
expressionless, a face without the inner light that had once 
shone so strongly behind it. 

She said: ‘‘ How soon will you be able to walk 2” 

“T can walk a little now, on Nurse’s arm. I can stand 
u a 

Pie put aside the blanket and forced himself upright, 
taking the weight on his arms and poor, scarred hands. 
She saw then that his left shoulder was permanently 
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crooked ; his legs as thin as those of a scarecrow; loose 
socks without suspenders wrinkled at his ankles. His feet 
were thrust into navy blue slippers. 

‘** That’s very good for me,” he said. She tucked the 
blanket round him again ; he smelt of disinfectant, the 
limp woollen smell that hangs about a sickroom. She 
remembered he had once smelt of brilliantine and cigarette 
oo expensive cigarettes. She sought refuge in her 

ag. 

f Would you not smoke ?”’ he asked her wearily. “I 
find it makes me cough.” 

She smiled at him and Pe the case away. “I brought 
you some magazines, darling. Have you seen them?” 

She laid them on his lap— Je, the current number of 
Nash, the Sphere and the Bystander. On top was a new 
novel, clean from the Marathon press. He looked through 
them and smiled faintly. He laid them on the bed. 

“Thank you, Georgie. How did Nurse say I was 
looking ? ”” 

** Much better. She told me you were going home next 
week, and that she was very pleased with you.” 

Giles stared out across the piled roofs and chimneys 
that clustered at his window. A church spire like a pencil 
pierced the hot, grey sky. 

**T’ve been out in a car, round the Park. I do hate 
London. I shall be so glad to get home.” 

She thought: ‘“ Giles hates London. He wants to go 
home and live with Viola; he will always be like this, 
twisted and scarred. Oh, God, let me wake up! Please 
let it be a dream, please, please. . . .” 

Giles said: “‘ I’ve got a very good doctor.” 

“I’m so glad. What is his name ? ” 

“Cartwright. Grenfell’s found him. They’re paying 
for all this, you know. They’ve been very good.” 

“* That’s splendid.” 

“I shan’t ever fly again. I don’t think I shall be strong 
enough to work any more. Mother doesn’t want me to ; 
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she wants me to stay at home'with her. That’s what I 
want to do, too.” 

Georgia thought again: “ But ¢his isn’t Giles.” She 
said aloud: “ Will Grenfell’s compensate you ? ” 

“I don’t think so. It wasn’t anyone’s fault, you see, 
except Ryan’s. It was through him I’ve been so ill; if he 
had done his job properly we should never have crashed 
. mE The Italian workmen dragged me out; Ryan was 

ead.”’ 

And she thought yet again : “ This is not Giles—blaming 
his dead friend, the man who didn’t jump because he triec 
to land them safely. Giles wouldn’t say that, after his 
friend was dead.” 

She knew, then, that Giles, too, was dead, that his 
laughing, debonair ghost strode somewhere about the 
sloping streets of Naples, knowing nothing of the poo: 
shattered thing that huddled under a pink blanket in ; 
London nursing-home. 

Giles said: “It’s half-past three. You'll have to go 
Georgie. Mother is coming at four, and I have to have ; 
rest between seeing people.” 

“ All right, aailing. Shall I give your love to Bill: 
I go back to-morrow, I’m afraid.’ 

“Yes, do. Tell him I’m better—tell him I’m mucl 
better.” 

She knelt once again by his side and kissed him, but sh 
did not kiss her brother; she kissed a stranger, crooke: 
and scarred, a stranger who was eager for her to b 

one. 
e She saw no one on her way out; blinded by tears, sh 
found the front door and the street, and after that mor 
streets. The sun, struggling through the thick grey haz 
touched the chimneys with gold. She did not see the flat 
decorous houses with the brass plates; she did not se 
buses or policemen or lounging youths ; she walked blindly 
seeing only the ghastly caricature of Giles crumpled in hi 
chair, querulous, twisted, scarred ; a figure seen in a night 
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mare, only it would not be banished by the scream of wak 
ing. As she walked she remembered him as he had been 
with her all her life ; a sullen schoolboy at her side, choosing 
a scooter at Harrods ; a conceited undergraduate, working 
in grimy overalls at a North-country bench. . . . She saw 
him sprawl in the sun. He said: “I work like a black, 
turning out horrid aeroplanes. I want a nice, peaceful, 
dazzling wife who will smooth my forehead and bring me 
beer.” Three machines droned overhead; they looped 
ecstatically against the blue, and sent trails of red, white 
and blue smoke behind them. .. . 

She did not recognise this street. It might lead into 
Oxford Street ; she would go on. 

. . . Giles was sitting opposite to her in an underground 
café; a waiter served them. A man leaned on the back of 
her chair; she saw Giles stand y and hit him under the 
el He said briefly: ‘‘ He insulted the lady I am with. 

e is drunk and should be taken home. He might be sick 
atany moment. Yes,I wasafraidso.. .” 

A policeman shouted at her, and she heard the scream of 
brakes. A taxi-driver was waving at her; she shook her 
head. She might just as well walk and save the half-crown. 
It was darker now; there were lights in some of the 
windows. 

. . . Giles strolled at her side down Piccadilly. There 
were other people there as well, but she could not see clearly 
who they were. Giles wore a grey suit and new shoes. 
It was cold and misty; they were all afraid of something, 
a thing they could not put into words. Giles said : “‘ Where 
have you been, Louis?” ... 

It was much darker now; she was getting very tired ; 
she must be near Cromwell Road. She must have taken a 
long time to get home. There was someone else shouting 
at her. What was there about her that made people in 
cats shout? 

. . . She was standing on an aerodrome ; it was cold and 
growing dark. <A thin silver monoplane dropped out of a 
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sunset green with frost. Giles climbed out a little wearily 
and came towards her. He wore a shabby leather 
coat over a tweed suit, and no hat. He said: “ Hello, 
darling... .” 

It was quite dark now; the street lamps seemed very 
far apart. A man spoke to her; she did not answer. He 
walked along at her side, but when she did not speak he 
dropped behind. She was glad to be rid of him, although 
she supposed one could always call a policeman. There was 
a new moon on its back behind the chimneys. 

. . . Giles was standing at her side, asking her to dance. 
She didn’t think Mrs. Legrange would mind; she yielded 
herself to him and he whirled her away in a maze of mul- 
berry-coloured velvet. He was laughing down at her—his 
arms were round her. He was strong and upright and 
unscarred ; his eyes laughed at her, and his mouth. He 
held her hard against him, so that she caught the scent of 
his brilliantine and his cigarettes. The music was getting 
louder and louder . . . if he whirled her round as fast as 
this she would be giddy; he held her so tightly that he 
hurt her arms; they were spinning so fast now he would 
never be able to stop ... they must be very near the 
band because the music was so loud . . . it shrilled against 
her ears; he hurt her arms, and she cried out; she heard 
herself scream: ‘‘ Giles, don’t... .” 

It was not Giles who looked down at her; it was a 
hard, angry face she had once known, a sunburnt face with 
blue eyes. The face said: ‘‘Do you always walk about 
London crying and not looking where you are going ? It’s 
bound to ee to trouble.” 

The darkness cleared; she felt cold and unsteady as 
though she were coming round from an anesthetic; she 
was aware of a dark sky and golden lamps, of traffic and the 
poe past of many people. Tears were running down 

er face. 

She said: “‘ What is this street P”’ 

“* Most people call it the vygoaad 
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‘I don’t remember .. .” she said, and stopped. 

‘“* Where are you going pP” 

**T don’t know.” 

“For God’s sake!” said Jerry Douglas, and hailed a 
taxi. He made her get in, and told the driver: ‘‘ Pawley 
Court.” 

‘* Where is that P” 

** Holborn.” 

**T didn’t know people lived in Holborn.” 

‘* There are a lot of things you don’t know,” he told her 
angrily. She sat obediently in the corner of the taxi starin 
out of the window. He noticed that she had stoppe 
crying. 

The taxi put them down before high, wrought-iron gates, 
leading to a paved courtyard between brick walls. jo 
led her across the court to wide stone stairs. On the first 
floor he turned to his left down a narrow passage and 
unlocked a door with the number 4 painted on it. Georgia 
recalled another door with 4 on it, a door that hid something 
terrifying ; she could not remember clearly what it was. 
Jerry switched on a light in the tiny corridor of the flat, 
and opened the door of the sitting-room. 

** Sit down,”’ he commanded her, and opened a cupboard 
over the fireplace. ‘“‘ Are you cold?” 

**T am, rather.” 

He lit the gas-fire and went on mixing drinks. He gave 
her a glass full of something that caught at her throat. 

** Drink it up,” he said over his own glass. 

“What time is it P” 

** About nine. Why?” 

“I’ve got a mother. . . . I suppose I ought to let her 
know where Iam. She expected me home to tea.” 

“Ring up, then. The telephone’s by your head.” 

** What shall I say?” 

*¢ Say you ran into a party of old friends, and that you’re 
making a night of it. Give this number if you like; say 
it’s a house.’ 
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Georgia asked for the number. She sat limply on the sofa, 
staring at nothing. 

**'You look like hell,”’ Jerry said. ‘‘ When you’ve done 
tele honing you’d better go and do your face in the 
bathroom.’ 

** Yes, I will.” 

Viola said despairingly : ‘‘ Where have you been ?”’ 

** Darling, Iam sorry. I met some eople on my way 
oe and went home with them, and dian t realise it was 
so late.” 

“* Well, as long as you’re all right, I shan’t sit up for you. 
How did you think Giles was looking ?”’ 

** Giles ? ” 

“Yes. He told me you left at half-past three.” 

** Oh, Giles. Yes, he looks better. Much better.” 

*“*T think so,” Viola said comfortably. ‘‘ Good night, 
darling.” 

She put back the receiver and went on staring. Jerry 
refilled her glass and gave it back to her. She drank it 
without question. 

**Go and do your face. First door on the left.” 

The blinding white light in the bathroom jerked her 
back into consciousness. Her face was tear-stained and 
shiny, her hat crooked. She found cream and powder and 
lipstick in her bag, and settled to work. Jerry’s bathroom 
smelt of pine bath-salts; there was a huge sponge and a 
great many cakes of soap. His tooth-paste and shaving brush 
stood tidily on a glass shelf, ne a mirror. Two or three 
strops dangled from the towel-rail. She thought one could 
know people’s characters very well from bathrooms. 

When she came back, her face was the smooth mask he 
remembered. She had brushed her hair away from her 
forehead with water; only the shadows under her eyes 
showed that she had been crying. 

“* And now,” Jerry said, * et 5 you will tell me what 
all this nonsense is about ? ” 

She curled in a corner of the sofa with a cigarette and 
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her third drink. There were many photographs of ships 
and young men in uniform. A row of ee stood on the 
window-sill ; a gramophone and a piano had a rubbed, 
used look about them. 

‘© Are you still on leave ?”’ 

“No. I’ve got a job at the Admiralty.” 

‘Ts that a good thing to have ? ” 

“Yes. You haven’t answered my question. You 
would have been run over, you know, if you hadn’t bumped 
into me. Do you often act this bruised waif of the 
streets ? ”’ 

“No. Id been to see my brother. He had an aeroplane 
smash three months ago, in Italy, and has only just come 
back after being in the Naples hospital. Jerry,” she leaned 
forward, her tortured eyes searching his face, “‘ have you 
ever had a nightmare when you meet someone you love, 
and they have gone all wrong, twisted and hideous and 
awful, and when you wake up screaming you thank God 
it was only a dream ? Well, I went to see Giles to-day, and 
it was just that. He’s a crippled, scarred, awful thing with 
a high voice—not my brother at all, and I—I shan’t ever 
wake up.” 

** Do you mean he isn’t sane P ” 

“Yes, he’s sane all right, but he’s different. He’s 
querulous and full of self-pity ; he can’t talk of anything 
except how ill he’s been, and the nurse, and that he wants 
to go home to Mother and be nursed. It just isn’t Giles.” 

"But are you sure,” Jerry asked seriously, “that that 
isn’t ie invalidism, having been so ill and now being a 
cripple ? He’s been three months in hospital, remember. 
It makes you most terribly full of fuss and self-pity. I was, 
myself, after the War.” 

““T don’t think so. You see, I know Giles so well. 
It’s like looking at an empty shell of something ; there isn’t 
a glimmer of his own self that I can see and catch hold of, 
and encourage. I was talking to a stranger.” 

She began to weep again, sitting upright on the sofa 
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with the tears running down her face. He stood irresolutely 
by the fireplace, then said savagely: ‘‘Stop crying. I 
loathe women who cry, and you look awful while you do 
it.” 

She stopped instantly. “ You’re very kind and sym- 
pathetic, aren’t your” She found a dkerchief and 
wiped her eyes. 

‘ Why didn’t you come and see me ? ” 

“‘T thought it better not,” she said primly. 

He stood by the window and smoked complacently. 
He was taller than she had remembered him, and thinner, 
in a formal blue suit. She watched the dark hair brushed 
away from his forehead, and the livid scar. His mouth was 
thin and hard over small, even teeth. He continued to 
smoke while she watched him, then he said: “ Do you 
think I have designs on your virtue P ” 

I think it bas probable.” 

“ You’re right,” he said and mixed himself another drink. 
“But you needn’t be so nervous and middle-class about 
it.”” 

“You have, in common with a great many other over- 
sexed people, the habit of calling any refusal to sleep with 
you nervous and middle-class. It must gain you a great 
many affirmative answers from women who hate being 
laug ed at.” 

* You’re right,” he said again. 

Georgia stood up and stretched. ‘ Well, I don’t mind 
being laughed at, but I am very grateful to you. I really 
am. I should be in Charing Cross Hospital now if it hadn’t 
been for you.” 

He stood in front of her with his hands on her shoulders. 
“Yes, you would. It behoves you to be nice to me.” 

She answered his kiss, as he had known she would, but 
when he lifted his head from hers she did not move away, 
only stood limply in his arms. He pushed her back on to 
the sofa and lay beside her. He stroked her throat, smooth 
and taut with the weight of her flung-back head. 
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1 don’t think you would ever be nervous and middle- 
class,”” he said aaah “You're too intelligent.” 

She watched him from under drooped eyelids. 

“You can’t bribe me with compliments, another of 
your infallible methods.” 

He laid his head on her shoulder, and listened to the 
beating of her heart. “‘ I’m not bribing you. You'll stay 
the night entirely of your own free will.” 

“No, I shan’t. I’m going home now, if you will very 
kindly telephone for a taxi.” 

He was be parr a be angry. The fire was scorching 
his left leg ; he felt hot and foolish. He said: ‘‘ I seem to 
waste 2 considerable amount of my time trying to persuade 
you to sleep with me. I meet with singularly little 
success.” 

** I’m afraid you do.” 

** Then I shall give up asking,” he said and kissed her 
again, holding her down on the sofa with angry hands. 
rs hurt her mouth. She twisted away and said: “ Jerry, 

on’t.” 

“You say ‘don’t’ more than any woman I know. 
Can’t you be nice to me?” 

* Why allowing oneself to be raped should always have 
to be termed ‘ being nice’ I have never understood.” 

He got off the sofa and stood looking down at her, still 
keepin his hands on her shoulders. He saw the hard, 
white line of her cheek-bone, the glinting hair sprayed 
across the cushion. Her eyes watched him, unafraid ; 
her mouth was in shadow. 

“s erry, please let me get up. It’s time I went home.” 

*“ You’re so boring.” 

; Ae know. I’m sorry. It just isn’t one of the things 
0.” 

He did not moveaway. His hands slid from her shoulders 
to her waist. He dropped on his knees at her side. She 
put out a hand and stroked his cheek. She could feel 
the knot of muscle where his jaw was clenched. He bent 
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6 ies; house stood empty. Its leaded windows and 
nailed door were open to the rioting sun. Birds 
flecked the lawn ; there were few flowers, for the herbaceous 
borders had flowered and were trimmed neatly back, with 
the dead leaves and stalks piled ready for the bonfire. The 
sea chanted at the foot of the cliff; the marsh slept in the 
sun. WVapex split the silence with the volley of his bark ; 
he sprang at Georgia, his waving paws imploring a caress. 
He raced before her down the path, stopped in a sputter 
of gravel and fled back; the sun glistened on the ivory 
cones of his teeth and limp pink tongue. In the hall he 
stood and watched her, wi bright unwavering eyes ; the 
fur curled wirily on his back and deep chest. He stood 
squarely on his straight forelegs that ended in neat, black- 
clawed feet. 

Mrs. Waring came from the kitchen. Her glance said 
unmistakably : ‘ You are very late.’”’ She did not answer 
Georgia’s greeting, merely picked up the suitcase and carried 
it through into the bedroom. The sitting-room was the 
same as she had left it. The Times sprawled on the sofa, 
the puzzle almost completed in Bill’s immaculate printing. 
She picked it up, and filled in a couple of words, did one 
wrongly and rubbed it out with a wetted forefinger. The 
resultant smudge was an accusation. She threw the paper 
away and went to the window. It seemed absurd that the 
cliff should stand in its same shape, the sand glisten, the 
sea laugh in the sun as they had done when Giles stayed 
there, a rakish, self-assured Giles she would never see 
again. His photograph regarded her steadily from the 
mantelpiece, a lean, wat face, crowned with thick hair. 
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His jaw was as square as her own, his nose longer, his eyes 
more closely set, so that they lacked her look of wide 
innocence. His signature scored the left shoulder. 

‘“‘'You’re dead,” she told the photograph and held it 
against her heart. ‘* You’ve turned into the son Viola 

ways wanted, the sickly, clinging young man she always 
dreamed of.” She thought that Viola should never have 
had two such angry, independent children ; she would have 
welcomed a crippled child, a plain amenable daughter 
content to live at home. Giles, in his shattered manhood, 
would give her pleasure. 

A car braked in the lane beyond the hedge; she heard 
the grate of a badly changed gear. She knew it was not 
Bill; he would change down before he reached the gate, 
stop altogether on the bump that edged the drive, and swing 
slowly towards the front door. 

A voice hailed her. Vapex dashed, barking, for the door. 
Charles stood and igned at her in the low sunlight. He 
was in mufti. 

“‘T wasn’t sure if you were back.” 

“Ten minutes ago. Where’s Bill?” 

“On the range. He ought to be back by five. They’re 
firing those damned casuals. Can I have tea with you? ” 

“Of course.”? She opened the kitchen door and said 
briskly : ‘‘ Mr. Blackwell will be here for tea,”’ and shut it 
again without ee for an answer. 

** How was Giles ? ”’ 

She made a gesture of despair and swung suddenly to 
face him. ‘Giles, as far as you and I are concerned, is 
dead. He is going home to live with Mother. He won't 
ever fly again.” 

Charles tapped a cigarette and lit it without taking his 
eyes from her face. He thought that he would always 
remember her thus, thin and troubled, without tears. 

“Is he crippled ? ” 

“Not altogether. He can walk. His shoulder’s crooked. 
He’s badly scarred.” 
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Vapex climbed up Georgia, balancing on his hind legs, 
his front paws scrabbling for a foothold at her waist. She 
took hold of his legs absent-mindedly, staring at Charles. 
The dog panted and laughed, t ing to pull his paws free. 

** So that’s that,’’ Charles acid ‘Would you rather he 
had died ? ”’ 

“I don’t know.” 

Tea came, Marvin balancing the tray insecurely on one 
hand. His fair, red face shone with washing ; he breathed 
heavily and his boots squeaked. Even in his starched 
jacket and dark trousers he was unmistakably the private 
soldier. Charles said: ‘‘ Good afternoon.” 

** Good afternoon, sir.”’ 

“* What a hateful tea,”” Georgia said when he had gone. 
‘* She is a cad. She knew I wouldn’t be back till late, and 
she hasn’t bought a thing.” 

“Never mind.” Charles took two sandwiches and ate 
them in one mouthful. “I’m hungry enough to eat any- 
thing. I go on leave to-morrow.” 

** Charles, how lovely! Home?” 

“Yes. How I hate my parents.” 

cé Why ? 33 

“They annoy me. They believe implicitly in the divine 
right of the upper classes.”’ 

** Was your father in the Army ? ” 

“Oh, yes. I’m carrying on the old traditions, without 
any money. Very difficult. He despises the Corps; old 
county regiments are the things for him.” 

** He can’t have seen this one.”’ 

**T like watching Mother’s face when I tell her of anyone 
in the R.A.S.C.—disgust struggling with disappointment.” 

He ate in silence for 2 moment, then said: ‘‘ Anyway, 
I’ve got a great big surprise for Malcolm. I’m going to 
be married.” 

** Charles, when ? And to whom 2?” 

‘ oo in an ironmonger’s, and she’s going to have a 
a y. 
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He looked challengingly at Georgia across the teapot. 
‘* For God’s sake don’t look horrified.” 

“Is the baby yours P ” 

‘I couldn’t say,” Charles said lightly. ‘‘I fancy she’s 
a little careless, but I have to take her word for it.”’ 

** J think you’re crazy.” 

“Why? You and Bill got married, didn’t you? Every- 
one in the battalion said you were going to have a baby. 
Well, now they’ll say the same thing about Irma, only this 
time it will be true.” 

‘* Are you in love with her ? ” 

** Not in the least.” 

‘* How conventional you are,” Georgia sighed. 

Charles munched seed cake without answering. He 
looked more melancholy than ever. And Georgia thought : 
** Can no one in this battalion be happy ?’’ Aloud she said : 
** When are you going to marry her ?” 

“When I get home. She’ll come and join me.” 

“* What will the family say >?” 

**T’ve no idea,” he said irritably. 

“* They'll object, surely ? ” 

** Surely.” 

** Are you going to tell Malcolm ? ” 

“What do you suggest? You're the most recent 
martry-er in this battalion.” 

_ The Humber slid beneath the window. Vapex, clamour- 
ing, begged to be let out. 

‘Don’t say anything to Bill. He’s got so smug since 
marriage.” 

_ She had not time to answer. Bill came in; he was still 
in uniform. He looked thin and exhausted. 

“ Hello, sweet. Had a good time? How was Giles ?” 

“Finished. He wants to go and live with Mother. 
He can’t fly again ; he’s nearly crippled.” 

Bill knew better than to answer. His fair, worried 


face bent over the teapot. ‘“‘ What a damned awful 
tea.” 
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“Don’t grumble,” Charles said. ‘‘ You haven’t said 
‘ Hello’ to me yet.” 

**I don’t know why I should. I don’t know why you’te 
here at all. I always find you sitting about with Georgie. 
You’ll be a nice battalion scandal in a minute.” 

Charles enshrouded himself in smoke. ‘‘ Something will 
blow up in this battalion soon, so it might as well be me as 
anyone else.”’ 

“It’s blown,” Bill said. ** Wife of my bosom, I am 
ordered to India.” 

Georgia was silent. The two men watched her over their 
cigarettes. 

Charles said : ‘‘ How soon, Bill ? ” 

‘* January. Blake is retiring, to breed hens.” 

“* Georgia will like India. I feel she will be at home amid 
the withered Anglo-Indians and scabrous natives.” 

6¢ Wh ? 33 

**T don’t know why.” : 

“* Georgia can’t come,”’ Bill said, speaking very quickly. 
** They won’t pay her passage because I’m not thirty. We 
shan’t get any allowances ; we can’t afford to pay passages 
and buy clothes and china and pay all our bills.” 

“What do I do then ?”’ 

** Darling,” Bill said, and held her hand hard. ‘‘ You 
stay behind a little ; not for long.” 

“I can get a job,” Georgia said reflectively. ‘I could 
save enough to join you in eighteen months. I could live 
at The Hatch and go to London every day.” Her voice 
cracked, and she laughed absurdly. ‘‘ What a hell of a 
life! Giles crippled, and Daddy grumbling and Viola 
forgetting to order the fish. Back where I was before, 
only fifty times worse. Bill, I can’t stand it. I tell you, 
I can’t stand it!” 

Both young men sat silent. Charles busied himself with 
the dog and Bill ate cake. A sunset wind stole through 
the room, ruffling the curtains and stirring the flowers on 
the window-sill. It brought with it the smell of the sea 
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and of newly turned earth, the far song of an aeroplane 
winging along the coast. The sound grew nearer; they 
could see the machine out across the sea, a black cross that 
gradually grew wings. The sunset flamed behind it, and 
the snarl of the engine filled the room. Georgia cried: 
“Don’t, oh, don’t ic and slammed the window. The 
crash shattered the glass in the leads; it sprinkled the 
carpet, and there was silence. 
till no one spoke. Bill came over to the window 
and started to collect the points of glass. He knelt and 
athered them into a heap. Georgia stood and watched 
Ein ; his troubled face and careful hands hurt her more than 
the terror of the machine. She knelt beside him and 


wept. 

Ehatles stood up slowly, hesitated as though he would 
speak, and left the room without saying good-bye. The 
two kneeling amid the sprinkled glass heard him start his 
engine and drive away. Vapex watched them with the 
patient, grieving eyes of a dog. The room darkened 
gradually and the first star shone above the sea. 


Ir 


Lyndhurst, 
Plymouth, Devon. 
October 5th. 
** My DEAR BILL, 

‘*I have to-day received your letter with the news 
that you are shortly to sail for India. I cannot say that 
Iam sorry ; home soldiering has always seemed to me 
intolerably dull. You will, I feel sure, enjoy livin 
abroad, although life in India to-day must have altere 
considerably since your uncle and I were in Ambala. 

, “You say that the authorities will not pay for your 
wife’s passage, since you are not yet of an age to receive 
allowances. As you know, I was always against your 
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eatly marriage, but from what I can gather it gy ae 
to have turned out a success matrimonially, 1f not 
financially. You have, I know, always been extra- 
ordinarily foolish over money ; once in your possession 
it seems miraculously to disappear, with nothing what- 
soever to show for it. 

** However, since I most strongly disapprove of 
husbands and wives being separated, I will do as you 
request and let you have some money. But I will not 
regard it as a loan, as you ask. I have instructed my 
bank to pay into your account at Lloyds a cheque for 
five hundred pounds ({500). This, I sincerely hope, 
will be sufficient to pay your debts, provide you both 
with tropical outfits and cover the cost of your wife’s 
passage to India. I am also arranging that ten pounds 
a month shall be placed to the credit of your account, 
so long as the account remains in a satisfactory con- 
dition, and is not overdrawn without my express 
permission. 

**T shall not expect you to visit me before you sail, 
but I would be glad of an acknowledgment of this 
letter. I very much hope that the last eighteen months 
have been a lesson to you to live economically. Were 
you to give up all intoxicants and cigarettes, you would 

d it comparatively simple to live on your joint in- 
comes. As it is, you will continually run into debt 
if you persist in incurring such large Mess bills. 


**I wish you both a happy Christmas, 
Your affectionate aunt, 
** CLARE,” 


Tir 


**TIs there anything more, sir? ”’ 
‘“Two whiskies and sodas,” Bill said. He wrestled 
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with the lock of a brand new pigskin suitcase. His shoes 
wete new, his dark suit, his regimental tie. Georgia sat 
on the edge of the wide hotel bed and manicured her nails. 

**'You look so tidy,”’ she said. ‘‘ Everything I touch 
is so new I’m terrified of using it. I’ve never had two 
dozen pairs of stockings before in my life.” 

**Nor are you likely to have them again. Do you want 
your suitcase unlocked ?” 

‘*'Yes, please. Will you get out my slippers ? No, not 
those. The ones with heels.’ 

Bill dug more deeply into the mound of fresh tissue 

per, as a terrier digs at a rabbit hole. He emerged, 
ushed with victory, brandishing a pair of blue satin mules. 
The page returned with the drinks on a tray. 

** Are you dining here, madam Pe” 

**No, we're dining out. Is there a hall porter on duty 
all night ?” 

““We shall want calling pretty early,’ Bill reflected. 
** You had better tell the chambermaid that, darling.” He 
handed the boy some silver and dismissed him. 

Georgia, ignoring her drink, opened the window and 
leaned out. Chimneys and roofs tumbled almost to the sill ; 
London flung a rusty glow into the sky, thickening now with 
fog. The song of the city beat upwards to the open window. 
She could hear the snort and clamour of departing trains. 

‘* That’s the worst of a railway hotel,” Bill said. ‘‘ You 
hear those damned trains all night.” 

“This time to-morrow night——~-” Georgia said, and 
left the sentence unfinished. 

“We shall be feeling very queasy,” Bill said. ‘* God, 
I hope we have an easy voyage.’ 

“TI wonder whom I shall have to share a cabin with ? ” 

*““Two other women, anyway, I’m afraid. We were 
lucky to get you a passage on this ship at all. Hervey 
wangled it for me.” 

**Do we dress for dinner ?” 

** Lord, yes.” 
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** And fancy dress dances? And shuffleboard? And 
necking on the poop P” 

Bill did not answer. He was in the bathroom, filling 
the glass shelves with brilliantine, shaving soap, razors, 
strops, brushes, combs and a small silver pencil to stop 
bleeding when he cut himself. 

*““I wonder if Vapex will be happy with Charles ?” 

“Of course he will. They’ve got a grand garden, and 
he can chase all those chickens to his heart’s content.” 

** Malcolm is a swine to chuck Charles out.” 

** He didn’t chuck him out. Charles said he thought it 
better if he sent in his papers. That’s where Malcolm’s 
so clever. He never told Charles he would have to go. 
He just made life so intolerable for him that no one could 
have stood it.” 

**I wonder what the baby will be like P” 

“Exactly like Charles, I should think. Irma’s pretty, 
isn’t she P” 

“Yes. I suppose nothing will cure her of the habit of 
saying: ‘What say ?’” 

** I think Charles will, as soon as he wakes up and finds 
exactly what has happened to him. At the moment he’s in 
such a spin he doesn’t even realise she says it.”’ 

** Are his eople furious P ”’ 

** Yes. ey’'ve given him some money to start this 
damn fool chicken farm, and never want to see him again.”’ 

** And that is the old county family for you. If it ha 
been the other way round, I am certain Irma’s family would 
have made the daughter-in-law most heartily welcome, and 
every cousin and grandchild and niece would have set to 
work and knitted yettes.” 

‘Very probably.” 

Georgia drank her whisky sitting on the edge of the 
bed. She did not notice the open window, the light- 
spattered fog, the clatter of the trains. She was thinking 
of Charles’s baby, already an individual, an entity, having 
the rights of an individual, yet lying unwanted under its 
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mother’s heart, demanding of its | quae love and tenderness 
and a place in the universe. person, created from a 
moment’s angry passion, for whom no one waited longingly, 
cherishing it against cold and heat and violence. Already 
it had eyes and lungs, and a soul; it had a destiny and no 
one wanted it. It was growing in secret, alone. 

She thought of Giles, now indissolubly part of his 
mother’s life once again. From morning until late at night 
she was at his side; ordering special meals ; bringing him 
Sy ee and warm drinks and fruit; tucking the rug 
round his knees; wheeling him out into the pale winter . 
sunshine. She tended him more carefully now than she 
had done as a child; he had only to express a wish and it 
was | aaaseie The house was run to an altered schedule 
that Giles might have breakfast in bed, and his meals before 
the fire in the sitting-room ; there was always a hot-water 
bottle to be filled; a blanket washed; medicine measured 
into a glass ; windows closed; fires made up. And in the 
centre of this whirlpool of tenderness huddled a scarred 
and querulous Giles, the legacy of the young man who had 
once soared to the sun. 

When she thought of Vapex it seemed odd that a dog 
should come near to the heart, almost as near as a brother. 
She hoped that Vapex was not unhappy. She remembered 
him in so many ways; curled before the fire, whining a 
little as he slept; leaping joyously about her when they 
walked along the beach, his paws scattering the wet sand ; 
sitting at her side during meals, and, when the suspense 
of waiting became unbearable, tentatively laying a paw 
in her lap. She could hear even now the faint click of his 
claws on the pavement behind her; she would still turn, 
expecting to see him, a patient, following shape. She hoped 
Charles would play with him, talk to him sometimes as 
Bill had done. Would he miss them in the evenings and 
lie sadly by the door, ears pricked for the voices he would 
never hear again? She felt that the devotion she had 
demanded of him and taken had been betrayed; the 
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unswerving dedication of self that they had purchased for 
two pounds disregarded. 

She thought, watching the smoky London sky, how 
many years must pass before she saw it again. Spring would 
come to it, and the suns of summer ; misty autumn evenings 
would darken it and winter come round again, but she 
would not see them. Someone else would take Nettle 
Cottage and watch the frail dusting of green that heralded 
the birth of the seedlings ; the sea would laugh under the 
moon and she would not be there ; strangers would sle 
in the wide bed and see the sun rise through the little 
leaded windows. The life of the battalion would go on; 
the sturdy khaki figures would shoot and run and march, 
silent and uncomplaining. There would be other soldiers 
where she was ; always het life would be lived against the 
background of their work and play and laughter ; a name- 
less, faceless crowd without identity, whose destiny was 
not in their hands. She saw them as an endless procession, 
young and foolish, in stiff uniforms, whose names she would 
never know, who would know her and not remember. 

She thought suddenly that she had never been entirely 
conscious of Bill before. She watched him standing by the 
fire, drinking his whisky. The unshaded light shone on his 
hair, on the neat curve of his waist, on his young, troubled 
face and steady eyes. Until this moment he had been 
simply Bill, her husband, a shadowy figure forming a 
background for so many other things. There had been 
so many people—so much to do—that she had taken him 
for granted. Differently, she had taken him for granted in 
the days before their marriage. He had been then only the 
writer of letters, the voice at the end of the telephone, 
always absent, always the purveyor of pain. He had been 
so fleeting a visitor that he was gone before she fully realised 
that he had been with her. 

At Bridge End there had been so much to see and to do ; 
he had gone with her to football matches and dances and 
sherry parties, waiting quietly until she was ready to go 
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home. She had laughed and talked and drunk with people 
and forgotten him. He had mended the car and she had 
not noticed. He had nursed Ape oa through distemper ; 
he had paid the bills and mown the lawns and gone every 
day uncomplainingly to a task that he hated. And she had 
lost the battalion. 

They had all gone now. Marathons and Giles and her 
dog and her house and the battalion ; her last ties with her 
family, and London would be gone to-morrow. Everything 
that had absorbed her interests she was flinging away. 
There would be a boat and more soldiers, and strange 
countries riding up out of the horizon; on this back- 
ground she would be alone. Ina new life, where she would 
see everyone as a stranger, she would have only Bill. His 
square, troubled face and kind eyes came clearly out of the 
shadows to which she had relegated him for so long. He 
alone was left to her. 


IV 


Piccadilly welcomed them with a riot of lights. Overhead 
the fog drifted, stained with the glow of a million lamps. 
There were buses and cars and lorries, cyclists in little 
clouds. Everywhere people laughed. There were cinemas 
and theatres and restaurants, open and inviting. The 
London day was over; the London night had begun. 
It was not a time to be poor, or lonely, or sad; here was 
money and forgetfulness. You were warm and happy; 
you had money in your pocket, and the city was yours for 
the spending of it. People jostled you and laughed; you 
smelt flowers and French scent ; the lamps made pools on 
the wet pavements ; the traffic shouted, and you shouted 
to be heard above it. 

Bill dismissed his taxi at the Criterion and elected to 
walk. He linked his arm in Georgia’s and strode happily 
through the cold and fog. He had money; he was out of 
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debt ; to-morrow waited a ship and the joy of travel. He 
had forgotten Malcolm and the dreary round of home 
soldiering ; he would never again pay out B Company ; 
he need no longer dread the summons to the orderly room, 
ot forbear to look in his pigeon-hole because of the bills 
it would most assuredly contain. The world was his; 
to-morrow and for weeks afterwards it would be flung out 
before him, as strange seas and burning suns. 

Along Coventry Street, on the south side, came a pro- 
cession of three men and a woman. They walked in the 

tter; sandwich boards flapped dolefully against their 
egs. In red letters on a yellow background flamed a 
slogan: it screamed : 


“Trat’s SEDITION THat Was!” 


As they walked they thrust pamphlets at the passers-by. 
Only a few weretaken. The majority fell unheeded into the 
greasy mud; they were soon trampled and illegible. The 
crowds, bent on pleasure, took little motice of the pro- 
cession, who chanted monotonously: “‘ Fight Fascism and 
War!’ Their voices were drowned in the roar of traffic. 
The people on the pavements ignored the boards and the 
chanted slogan. One or two glanced at the pamphlets, 
laughed and threw them away. The three young men were 
of the student class; they wore flannels and shabby 
mackintoshes ; their heads were bare. A grubby hand 
thrust a leaflet against Georgia’s breast. She took it, and 
glanced at the woman who gave it; the flooding light from 
a restaurant bathed her pale, thin face and open mouth. 
She, too, was bareheaded; her hair lay from the 
drizzling rain. As they passed Georgia recognised her ; 
it was Vera Hubbard. 

She pulled at Bill’s arm, trying to get away and exchange 
a greening. But ga ia surged between them; a taxi cut 
in behind the draggled little procession, spattering them 
with mud. Dimly Vera’s voice came back to her: “* Fight 
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Fascism and War!” A fresh wave of traffic broke from 
Leicester Square ; for a second or two the sandwich boards 
bobbed above people’s heads and then were gone. 

“‘ Come on, darling,” Bill said. ‘‘ What are you waiting 
for? We’re late now.” 


$07 


CHAPTER VIII 


GAINST a leaden sky masts soared. There were 
cranes and funnels and drifts of smoke flying on an 
east wind; the melancholy cry of gulls; the sucking of 
water under the ship’s hull. Even in the harbour the sea 
was choppy, driven into steep, short waves that slapped the 
bows of the transport, and sent a breath of spray into the 
faces of the ae e who crowded the dock. On the ship 
a band played, but the thronging khaki figures were not 
listening. ‘They leaned in hundreds over the rails and 
shouted to those ashore. Under the wide, incongruous 
brims of their sun helmets their faces were red and cold. 
The decks shook under the tramp of many feet; orders 
were given; the scream of a shunting train drowned the 
band. The people on shore called out incessantly ; they 
waved handkerchiefs and paper streamers. One or two 
were crying. It was a mournful day, with the gulls and the 
wind and the leaden sky ; Georgia Sarony, leaning over the 
rail of the officers’ deck, was very near to tears. Behind her, 
eople stood three deep ; everywhere she saw Sam Browne 
felts and heavy, brass-starred greatcoats. It was time for 
those who had been guests on board to go ashore; they 
stumbled down the ei gang-plank, a little bewildered 
by the noise and the cold, calling back over their shoulders 
to people on deck. There was a smell of brass polish, 
of oiland smoke. A private soldier at the foot of the gang- 
plank said good-bye to his girl. He held her tightly in his 
arms and kissed her, humped grotesquely with haversack 
and greatcoat, a clumsy figure. All her life Georgia would 
remember their squashed, unlovely faces, the despairing 
blindness of that caress. 
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Bill had cee tng The band was playing more loudly 
now. Lorna Talbot shouted something from the dock, but 
she could not hear. A coiled paper streamer struck her 
shoulder ; Charles had thrown it. He was laughing at her, 
very far below. His face, turned up to hers was white and 
indistinct. She could see Victor Talbot and Blair and 
Gregory and the Macleans. Everyone looked cold, huddled 
into thick coats and scarves. It was desperately cold on 
deck, but she did not notice it. She was pleased with 
her new check travelling coat, its high collar turned up 
round her ears. The thought of the new clothes in her 
trunk below was comforting ; she would enjoy the voyage 
once they had started. It was always an advantage to Ee 
the person who was going, no matter where. She pitied 
those left behind on the wind-swept dock. They would 
have a chilly journey to Bridge End, back to the wearying 
routine of the battalion. 

Three or four subalterns crowded to the rail beside her. 
They yelled to a girl below, a py girl wrapped in a fur 
coat. They were very young; their pink faces pinker 
because of the biting wind. Behind her people shouted, 
Poe her hard against the rail. The wind blew more 

eenly ; she could hardly hear the band. She tried to turn 
round and look for Bill, but the solid jam of people behind 
her would not give way. She was utterly alone in the world 
of leaden sea and sky and slanting gulls. Strangers sur- 
rounded her. They joked and shouted and sang. Below 
her men cheered and whistled, a sea of khaki and red, 
shouting faces. If only Bill would come and find her. 
She could not see the last of England alone. 

She thought she would have given anything in the world 
to have seen Giles standing on the dock below, his hat 
jammed over one eye, sapieogr obscenities through his 
cupped hands. But it was not Giles who was shouting, it 
was Charles, and she could no longer hear what he said, 
for he was drawn slowly backwards and away, backwards 
with the dock and the waving crowds and the towering 
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cranes, borne on a great wave of cheering that broke from 
the men below. The wind caught their voices and shredded 
them; it tore the streamers from their hands, and all the 
decks were a maze of waving helmets. The band was 
playing “‘ Auld Lang Syne,” and the thousand voices took 
up the words, defying the wind and the racing screws. 
People joined hands with blank strangers; the subaltern 
behind Georgia put his arm round her. The dock had 
dwindled to a flutter of white; the waves stamped and 
rang against the ship. She dipped into the wind. 

** Let go of my wife,” Bill said, and sang joyously out of 
tune. 


THE END 
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